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Important Notice 

TO MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMY 

On April 15th and 16th 1932 the Academy 

will hold its 

THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

At the 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 

PHILADELPHIA 

This meeting, like other annual meetings for many years past, 
will be devoted to a discussion of world problems with particular 
emphasis on the position of the United States in world affairs. 

This year the announced topic is: 

NATIONAL AND WORLD PLANNE^G 

The six sessions wiU be devoted each to a different aspect of the 
subject, as follows: (1) Can Capitalism Plan? (2) Illustrations of 
Plans; (3) Two Methods of Planning: (a) the Russian; (b) the 
American; (4) To What Extent Is World Financial Control Pos- 
sible? (5) Public Works and Unemployment; (§) Guiding the Fu- 
ture of America. 

The Annual Meetings of the Academy are widely known because 
of the prominence and ability of the speakers who participate. 
Delegates attend from scores of organizations and institutions in 
the United States and abroad. The proceedings of the meeting ap- 
pear regularly as the July issue of The AwNAiiS, sent to all members 
and available to others who may desire to purchase it separately. 

This year the subject is of unusual significance in view of world 
developments. 

If ymi are planning to attend, will you kindly let us know, in 
ordw that we may send you a pro^am and card of admittance well 
in advance of tbe meeting? 

Ernest ItiNCMfc Patterson 
President 


FOREWORD 


Since the first issue of The Annals in 1890, many of its volumes 
have been devoted to topics of the greatest importance in a considera- 
tion of the American family. Among these have been several vol- 
umes on child labor, and others such as “Race Improvement in the 
United States,” “The Cost of Living,” “Housing and Tovm Planning,” 
“Women in Public Life,” “Social Work with Pamilies,” “Child Wel- 
fare,” and “Women in the Modem World.” Perhaps the fact that no 
single number has dealt with the family as a whole may be explained by 
the emphasis among social scientists on more narrowly specialized in- 
vestigation, with its corollary belief that such a broad institution as the 
family could not be discussed adequately in the twenty or thirty brief 
articles ordinarily included in a volume of The Annals. In a sense 
this is no doubt true, but the special editor who planned the present 
volume on “The Modem American Family” and secured the papers 
presented in it believes no apology is needed either for the breadth of the 
task undertaken or for the countless omissions made necessary by limi- 
tations of space. 

Our purpose has been to secure summarizing and interpretive con- 
tributions which might afford readers a comprehensive view of the his- 
torical background of the American family, a descriptive account of its 
present form and function,- and an analysis of the efforts being made 
to improve and stabilize this basic social institution. Since The Annals 
is a forum for the dissemination of information and opinions of all 
schools of thought in social science, no editorial modifications other 
than of style have been made in any of the papers, and each contribution 
must be considered as an expression of the individual opinion of the 
author. Nevartheless, we take pride in presenting them aU, and believe 
that a better understanding of family life today may be obtained from 
a study of the entire volume. 


Donald Young 



Tile articles appearing in The Annals are 
indexed in the Readers^ Guide to Periodical 
Literature^ and the Industrial Arts Index. 



The European Heritage of the American Family 

By Nathan Millee 


I TKR all migrants, the settlers of 
-i America carried with them over- 
seas much of their traditional cultural 
heritage intact. The new environment 
naturally incited a fundamental dis- 
turbance in the cherished folkways 
whereby they had formerly ordered 
their lives, but that dislocation im- 
pinged at the first most directly on the 
pattern of behavior related directly to 
the arts of w inning a livelihood from 
the soil and the forest. Here, old ways 
were discarded and old techniques 
forgotten, for the need was insistent 
and forthright; but in the sphere of the 
more derived aspects of the mores 
which cluster about the central kernel 
of the ways of self-maintenance, one 
could observe for long an aAud reten- 
tion of the European pattern of sex and 
family life and religious attitudes. 
Nature is tmdeceived and irremediable 
in fashioning man’s reactions to her, 
but in the more remote and artificial 
layers of culture, the ancient and tried 
ways are jedously preserved against 
attack. 

At the time of the arrival of the first 
immigrants to these shores, the Euro- 
pean syst^ of sexual and familial 
relationships was imdergoing a tre- 
mendously significant transformation. 
The obscurantist and ascetic medieval- 
ism which had thrown an oblique and 
unholy hght about sex had begun to 
evaporate and shrivel into desuetude 
in the face of the germinating powers 
of the Reformation and the Ren- 
aissance. 

Woman’s Piace in Medieval Europe 

In this medieval background which 
thecolonistshadnot altogether sloughed 


off, sex had been regarded with a 
bizarre and otherworldly frame of 
mind. Sentimental superstitions had 
invested woman, especially, with 
strange and fitful lights. Now she 
was endowed with supernatural and 
worshipful adoration, now degraded to 
a miserable status by the witch delu- 
sion. Barbaric usages still prevailed in 
many parts of Europe. The practices 
of the jus ‘primae nociis and sexual 
hospitality by feudal dignitaries were 
in vogue, as weU as practices dictated 
by the overwhelming interest in fer- 
tility characteristic of agricultural 
peoples. The chivalry complex and 
its sentimental and marital emphases 
also colored the sex relationship. The 
ideals of chastity, legiticnacy, and 
monogamy were arising in certain quar- 
ters out of the new social stresses 
created by d3mastic mnbitions, wars, 
and nascent economic and commercial 
strivings; but in the main, woman 
“remained an unrecorded cipher lost in 
obscure domestic toil and the bearing 
and rearing of numerous children.” 
In fifteenth-century England, marrii^e 
was stiU a matter of mercenary calcu- 
lation, and the Elizabethan housewife 
was a domestic drudge, but not without 
great economic functions in the house- 
hold because of her proficiency in 
cookery, gardening, care of poultry, 
dairying, distOling, curing of meat, 
care of wool and flax, and rearing of 
children. 

The legal position of the medieval 
woman cast her into total subordina- 
tion to the husband or fatha:. In an- 
cient Teutonic usage ^e had no l^al 
eristenoe at all, could be totally ^s- 
regarded in public life, and was ag- 
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gregated to the children. She was 
continuaEy under guardianship of a 
male, and even in the eighteenth century 
in England, wife-trading was still the 
custom. Curiously enough, although 
her contribution to the family economy 
was tremendously vital, she was ordi- 
narily held in contempt because of her 
economic dependence on the man. 
Marriage thus became an absolute 
need for the ‘^female,’’ the age of unions 
being about fifteen or sixteen years 
and sometimes even earlier. The 
plight of the spinster, or “old majd*!^ 
therefore was abysmally hard, ^hil-j 
tdren were greatly desired but were' 
(treated brutally. In those households 
info which a degree of craftsmanship 
had crept, women and children worked 
side by side with the men in their guilds, 
even earning money as part of their 
marriage portions, or in isolated cases, 
for their rudimentary education. But 
as a whole, the patriarchal sway en- 
gulfed women and children in a position 
of utter domestic servitude and anony- 
mous drudgery. 

Although in the eyes of the English 
common law, the wife’s personality 
was thus extinguished under great 
disabilities and her personal property 
became that of her husband, there 
were responsibilities which the man 
assumed. He had to discharge her 
debts, and was liable for her torts and 
misdemeanors and for the education 
and the support of the children. For 
almost two centuries, the above also 
remabed, in outline, the position of the 
wife in American domestic law. The 
formidaWe array of female deprivations 
thus inherited from the regnant Euro- 
pean medievd family was ostensibly 
designed in measure; for , the pro- 

tection of pr^ate propeirty an<i for its. 
coatroh titrough inheritance by Ae 
m^de* \ Occarionally , hpyCTer, an id^4- 
istfe fervor was thrown about this 
arrangemeBt in a charactmstic fashion 


in order to still woman’s protest or 
her periodical grumbling. 

The Renaissance movement had 
produced eddies and influences raising 
the position of the women who, as in 
Italy, had gone into intellectual and 
religious labors. Certain notable lit- 
erary and classical scholars were pro- 
duced. But this did not affect the 
ordinary housewife, who remained in 
anonymous obscurity as mere drudge 
and procreator. 

The most pronounced and telling 
blows at the medieval conceptions of 
sex and family and the hardened in- 
stitutionalized family came through 
the unsettling individualism aroused 
by the Reformation and the rise of 
commercialism, especially in England. 
The emergent bourgeois class, drawn 
from the more enterprising of the 
peasantry and the nobility, began to 
grasp the beckoning economic and 
financial power dislodged by the liber- 
alizing and emancipating movements 
occasioned in society by the French 
Revolution. Thus, the moneyed mid- 
dle-class type, stern, sober, pruden- 
tial, industrial,” gnawed its way out of 
the stereotyped class system of feudal- 
ism. This class substituted matter-of- 
fact views for the romantic, marital 
complex of the Middle Ages — ^views 
which came to pervade, ultimately, the 
folkways of the family also. A pro- 
saic, busy bourgeoisie set its stamp 
upon society — ^but not completely — 
before the movement began for the 
settlement of the New World. Feudal 
traditions, for example, were trans- 
planted almost completely in the 
French seigniories, the Spanish €?n- 
comiendas^ and the Dutch ? patroon- 
m-^^Euerica, and 
le^ hi the Eng- 
lish But tehe more lasting 

fesmilial^ pattern stamped into Ameri- 
can mores was that brought bv the 
rising, restless- new middle dass.^ 
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Factors Influencing American 
Settlers 

The genesis of the New England 
family lay not only in these roots but 
also in the Puritan and Calvinistic 
strains of religious dissent and prot- 
estantism* Puritanism has been de- 
scribed as an economic phenomenon, 
stimulated largely by the novel com- 
forts and comparative luxuries born 
of growing commercial and industrial 
success. The general gospel of frugal- 
ity and restraint was appropriate to a 
class without means trying to accumu- 
late capital. This emphasis on re- 
straint, carried over to America by the 
Pilgrims, came to include a ban on 
levity and severe restrictions upon 
freedom of sexual conduct. The Cal- 
vinism which ran through many other 
migrant groups — the Dutch Eeformed, 
the Huguenots, and the Scotch-Irish — 
looked upon marriage as a ‘"vent to 
passion/’ and combined paternal stern- 
ness with strict subjection of wife and 
children. 

The Protestant movement as a 
general force, however, had militated 
against the coercive, repressive, and 
ascetic control by the church of sexual 
and familial relations. This can be 
easily understood, because the Refor- 
mation exercised a general solvent, 
liberalizing, and emancipating influ- 
ence upon the medieval culture pat- 
terns of Europe. Luther, for instance, 
in reaction to orthodox doctrine, glori- 
fied marriage and attacked celibacy on 
the ground that marriage was the 
religious sanctification of basic natural 
impulses. He even condoned bigamy; 
and not until the end of the seventeenth 
century was a reli^ous ceremony con- 
sidered necessary in order to effect a 
legal and durable sexual union among 
many Protestant groups. Pervasiye 
laxity and rather disorderly sex life 
was bred of the revolutionary political 


and social ferment of the era, and one 
must bear this in mind, as well as the 
more stringent mores of the Puritan 
and Catholic settlers, as constituting a 
part of the cultural heritage of the 
colonists. 

Another effective strain toward 
breaking down the irrefragable and 
custom-hardened feudal marriage was 
also of an economic nature. The per- 
sonality of the bourgeois trader was no 
longer shackled to land and dues as the 
roots of its power and social prestige; 
evidences and sources of wealth lay 
rather in a more transient and extensi- 
ble form — in capital, finance, exports, 
and the like. Ancestral purity and 
noble heritage counted for less than did 
the accumulation of the profits of 
trade, which meant unhindered move- 
ments and more cosmopolitan contacts. 
At least, the internal family bonds 
were often so decisively weakened that 
emigration across seas to America led 
very easily to an entire severance and 
shedding of family ties in this utterly 
new environment. vJThe American 
frontier was not the best place to cher- 
ish legitimacy or to trace genealogical 
trees. ) 

To^'accentuate this unsettling, dis- 
organizing strain in sex relations, 
America of course proved to be fertile 
ground for radical experiments in 
novel types of family way^ The ex- 
travagance of religious sectaries which 
could not be brooked naturally in the 
tradition-ridden and controlled com- 
munities abroad found an attractive 
haven and tolerance in the wilderness 
of a new land. Often these experi- 
mental forms of family life, whidb. 
were of various degrees of communistic 
fervor, were associated with Utopia 
experiments like the Opeid a com- 
munity in New York, or Brook Faraa 
and New Harmony. UncmiVjBnlion^ 
marriage practic^ flourished 
there; dissentets exp^ded apd ex- 
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perimented, as witness the extreme 
informaUty of the Quaker marriages. 

Eace Amalgaiviation 

As touching oflF and aggravating the 
unsettling disturbances of the family 
heritage in the New World, one might 
include the evangelizing and mission- 
ary fervor of the French and Spanish 
immigrants. Universal acceptance of 
Christianity, in the eyes of the priests 
and fathers of New France and New 
Spain, meant a sincere attempt at race 
amalgamation with the Indians of 
America. We thus find continuous 
intermarriages of the Spaniards with 
the natives in Mexico and other parts 
of their North American colonies, as 
well as in South America. The French 
and the Spanish took Indian women 
openly as well as clandestinely as their 
wives and heads of their households, in 
view of the fact that the religious 
tolerance of the Catholic Church pre- 
vented growth of race prejudice. 

The Huguenots, or French Protes- 
tants, who suffered bitter persecution 
at home, settled beside their Catholic 
brethren in the New World; but the 
extent and breadth of the new lands 
was such that mutual bitterness was 
measurably reduced- The Huguenots, 
among whom were included all social 
grades, including the nobility, brought 
with them certain social graces and ac- 
complishments which were reflected in 
the charm and the easy-going nature 
of their family life. 

Family pride, ancestral lineage, aris- 
tocratic and endogamous tendencies 
generally withered away unmistakably 
m the New World. In the first place, 
as among the French, hnmigrant 
peasants came alOTe, and wives were 
only later, provided hjl reonntoents 
from'ihe villages, the dums, and the 
foimdJmg a^lmns ©I . Northwestern. 
France. These women . were in such 

dp-mimrl tbat tKptr wprp tridict- 


criminately handed around without 
benefit of inquiry into ancestral back- 
ground. Markets were held on ship- 
board and the women trundled off to 
wrest with the great problems of the 
forests and the lands of their men. 
The Spanish conquistadores were largely 
of military origin and came mostly 
unwived, and although opportunity was 
provided them to bring over their 
women, they were prone to concubi- 
nage and illicit unions with the Indian 
women. It was notorious that the 
early Dutch settlers brought with them 
a high regard for the rights of legiti- 
mate wives and children; but the very 
broad liberality of their sex mores also 
opened the way to an imusual number 
of continuous illicit relationships with 
the neighboring Indians. The crimi- 
nals, the vagrants, and the indentured 
servants swept into the early English 
colonies, who came from Ireland, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Germany, included 
many girls who entered into proper or 
improper family status in a rather 
surreptitious manner. In the South, 
the importation of black slaves created 
a remarkably diverse social environ- 
ment; but even here, clandestine con- 
cubinage of Negro women with planters, 
their sons, and overseers was clearly 
evidenced by the presence in the first 
census figures of many mulattoes. 
Although this condition was sporadic 
from New England to Texas, it was 
flagrant and open in the Creole sections 
of Louisiana. Many masters early 
recognized their “colored"’ offspring 
by manumitting their mulattoes. Con- 
tact with these various native peoples 
was necessarily demoralizing in the 
sense of creating irr^ular unions, but 
it was accentuate by the 
women. r ' ' < ' 

It is dbviously imposifible to account 
for all the beeidering diversity and 
complexity of European derivations of 

tKp AmpriPA-n -faTinilv if a itnifir 
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can be discovered. We may only 
point to the variable major forms of 
the traditional culture complex in 
which family mores took their setting 
abroad. The decisive alteration in the 
chief source of emigration to the United 
States which came after the Civil War 
brought to these shores peoples from 
the South and East of Europe. Out- 
standing were the Italians and the 
Slavs of various origins. The family 
pattern of these peoples may be best 
exemplified, perhaps, by that of the 
Poles. We are enabled to understand 
their family ways largely because of the 
remarkable study written by Thomas 
and Znaniecki of the Polish peasant 
family at home and in America. 

Family Patterns of Poles and Slavs 

The Polish ** family” denoted a 
larger group, including all the blood 
and law relatives up to a certain limit, 
usually the fourth degree. In the 
narrower sense, the family” which 
included the married pair with their 
children (the ‘^marriage group”) was 
not unknown but was of minor sig- 
nificance beside the former kinship 
organization. Community solidarity 
springing from this form was very in- 
tense, individual prestige was only an 
emanation from this group, and the 
children were entirely subordinated to 
the parents who represented the fa- 
milial unity. Among the South Slavs, 
as among the Croatians and to a lesser 
degree the Eussians, the communal 
household, or zadruga was a familial 
organization of a similar type, often 
headed, however, by a woman. Under 
the peasant economy, these institu- 
tions were sdf-suflScient and land- 
bound. Often there was likewise a 
contempt for ^^money-making,” or 
trade. Eeligious attitudes were super- 
stitious and pagan at basis, despite 
complete doctrinal adherence to the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Priests often 


managed the economic affairs of com- 
munities, which explains the usual 
agreement of Polish immigrants in 
America to have their churches regis- 
tered as the property of priests rather 
than that of the congregation. Mar- 
riages of children were required, di- 
rected, and arranged by the parents. 

To a certain degree we discover an 
economic and social ferment which 
stimulated emigration in the case of 
Eastern Europeans in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, essentially 
analogous to that which worked upon 
the earlier American settlers we have 
examined from more northerly sections 
of Europe. In both cases, liberalizing, 
emancipating disturbance was wrought 
by the first breaths of industrialization 
and urbanization which in the case of 
the Poles caused the breaking through 
of individuals from the shell of the 
antique kinship family. Egotism 
among the Polish women developed 
with the substitution of money income 
rather than land as a source of support. 
Economic motives almost exclusively 
led to emigration to America of the 
lowest peasant and city classes, which 
had been chiefly affected by family 
disorganization. Emigration by the 
individual was regarded as undesirable 
and socially abnormal; but in America, 
of course, under stress of economic 
ambition and success, individual senti- 
ment cut across family lines and op- 
posed parental discipline, with a very 
painful antagonism. Demands for so- 
cial recognition and new sexual appeals 
on the part of the Polish emigrant ul- 
timately erased the familiar family 
formalities. Among the Croatians, 
also, economic incentives, such as the 
subdivision of properties and increase 
of taxation, led to emigration. Short- 
age of women, as in the case of the 
earlier type of immigration, caused an 
unavoidable snapping of the ties to 
Old Woriid limitations of sex conduct. 
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The disruption caused by emigra- 
tion, as among Italians, was not al- 
ways thoroughgoing, because for long 
the old ties were retained through 
correspondence, money shipments, and 
sporadic returns. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the volume and the usualness of 
the American trek consolidated the 
great ethnic communities of America 
with the homeland. For many pur- 


poses, the American community of 
recent foreign immigration has now 
come to be considered an integral part 
of the home community. Ethnic com- 
munities in many sections of this 
country have taken on such large pro- 
portions that it has not been necessary 
or inevitable that the European family 
THores should altogether disappear in 
the American “melting pot.” 


Dr. Nathan Miller is Associate Professor in the De- 
partment of Economics of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and was on the editorial staff of the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences during 1930 and 1931. He is the 
author of “The Child in Primitive Society.” 



The Early American Family 

By Aethtir Wailace Calhoun 


B ecause American settlement was 
dominated by the rising middle- 
class interests 6f Western Europe, the 
background of our social institutions is 
distinctly bourgeoiSiv This is the case 
even in the South, _jii spite of the fable 
of aristocratic origins. Consequently 
the American family has always been 
tinctured with the careerist spirit. In 
fact, the traditional individualism as- 
cribed to the people of the United 
.States has been rather familism, for 
the modern family has been the vehicle 
of the ambitious middle-class success 
spirit^ 

VThat is to say, the American family 
began as a property institution^ In 
New England this fact was signalized 
by making marriage a civil contract 
and prohibiting clergymen to officiate. 
If the domination of family relations by 
mercenary considerations has not been 
very characteristic of the United 
States, the fact has been due to the 
abundance of resources and the conse- 
quently smaller importance attached 
to the possessions of the moment. 

PUBITAN BaCKGEOUND 
feo far as the spiritual tradition was 
concerned, the background was Prot- 
«tant with a strong infusion of Puri- 
tanism.'^ These faiths were of course 
the spmtual expression of the middle 
class, and the tone they gave to the 
family was in keeping with middle- 
dass need^of frug^ty and economy 
at a perifW when capital was scarce. 
The strictness of Puritan and Qu^er 
fjonily dHK^Iine, and the sobriety, the 
industry, and the self-denial they im- 
posed on the rising gmeration were 
nmmal expre^ioas of the “paan econ- 


omy” appropriate to an “age of 
deficit.” If Puritanism took less hold 
in the South, it was primarily because 
the more genial climate softened the 
rigors of existence. In New England, 
however, the struggle for survival was 
so bitter than even the children were 
taxed to the limit, suffering on the one 
hand from the asperities of family life 
produced by the desperateness of the 
situation, and on the other from severe 
labor imposed by the exigencies of the 
case. As the New Englanders gradu- 
ally got beyond the struggle for mere 
existence, Puritanism, and with it the 
rigors of family discipline, waned. 

( Thus, the family in the United States 
has been an institution of climbers.^ 
and no amount of sentimental idealiza- 
tion can alter this fundamental fa^ 
U;ts quality, however, has not been 
identical with that of the European 
bourgeoisie, and for a very good reason 
— ^namely, the abundance of resources 
and of material opportunity in the new 
continent, as compared with the spars- 
ity of population.^ These substantial 
advantages liberated the qiirits of the 
pioneers and ultimately accoimted for 
what the Old World came to regard as 
the looseness of American family in- 
stitutions.) 

It took'fime, however, for the settlers 
to get their hands in sufficiently to 
realize the effects of the new environ- 
ment, and meanwhile the family was 
extremely useful as an organizing prin- 
ciple— as an economic and social in- 
strument. This was particularly 
in so far as the attcartion of litD^^ 
acr^e led people to scatty xapidfy 
instead pf remMniag (^nstfe^ed ^ 
traditional. . vj|lp^ and, , 
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Yet even in the huddling New England 
settlements, a man or a woman with- 
out family ties was an anomaly. 
Early New England family policy was 
as hard on the unattached man as on 
the isolated woman. Bachelors were 
almost in the class of suspected crimi- 
nals. They seldom were allowed to live 
by themselves or even to choose their 
places of abode, but had to live where- 
ever the court put them. 

This variety of Puritan rigor was 
doubtless in part a reaction against the 
loose, easy-going ways of the pre- 
capitalist village economy with its 
facilities for communal life and indul- 
gence; but it corresponded also to the 
new, modern, unsettled situation in 
which trade and travel turned indi- 
viduals loose and tended to dissolve 
morale. It seemed necessary to keep 
the irresponsible tendencies of the new 
era imder orderly control, and the 
family was an appropriate agency of 
this social discipline. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the colonial family was 
subject to oyersight and control by 
Church and State in ways that would 
seem despotic and offensive to the peo- 
ple of today. 

Isolation op Pioneer Families 

^New England, however, took the 
lead in a liberal civil divorce policy, and 
throughout the rest of the country the 
scattering of the population tended to 
put the family on its own as an approxi- 
mately independent social imit^ At 
least on the frontier, it was not merely 
a regularization of sex relations and a 
nursery of the rising generation, but 
also a complete economic system, a 
polMcal principafity, a school, and a 
church.^' American students should 
take special pains to realize the im- 
portance of the fact that the country 
was settled largely by isolated farm 
families rather than by the compact 
village communities so characteristic of 


the main course of human history. 

xpnd^r , pioneejv-conditions, marriage 
was vs^etl-high indispensable for men 
as for women, and the isolation of 
husband and wife, parents and children 
in a little world of the family’s own 
had a specific effect on the quality and 
the tone of life."^ It magnified the 
family and intensified relationships and 
values somewhat as in the days of 
feudalism in Europe, when the isola- 
tion of the noble family from people 
of its own kind produced the effects so 
well interpreted by Guizot. If there 
was not much room in the wilderness 
for poetry and chivalry, that was be- 
cause the typical family was under the 
necessity of doing its own work and 
was continually overburdened and 
overborne by the strain. 

\ln the South, however, where the 
lohg growing season and the stretches 
of good land suitable for staple crops 
facilitated the development of the 
plantation system on a slave basis, 
conditions converted the more success- 
ful settlers into replicas of the Euro 
pean feudal lords, and the plantation 
constituted recrudescences of the me 
dieval manor.}) Thus the South devel- 
oped a lordlyclass with an aristocratic 
spiritjand presently created the fiction 
that it was an extension of the blue 
blood of Europe. 

The plantation family was similar to 
the isolated farm family, but it differed 
in that it was the core of a village com- 
munity of underlings with alien mores 
that could not be immediately assimi- 
lated to English Prote^ant standard 
Consequently there b^an that long^ 
piteous problem of interracial morality 
so entirely mca|)able of solution under 
the chatM r^hi^‘ arid Mgering in 

itsi conseqc^cesito' Iato geneiations. 

It perhap:^ be said that the 

plantation constituted the family par 
excellence — a revival of the old Itoman 
‘'familia”; but even the ordma^ 
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colonial family was something broader 
and deeper than the family of today. 

Thus, even outside the bounds of the 
plantation system, the labor of occa- 
sional Negro slaves or of white slaves 
from Europe added to the family 
proper a unique version of the problem 
of the hired man and the hired girl. 
Moreover, there might well be in the 
household unmarried brothers and 
sisters of husband or wife, whose life 
and prospects were pretty much bound 
up with the fortunes of the family 
proper, (it was this situation that gave 
a certain logic to the prohibition ^ 
marriage within forbidden degreesj 
The peace of the household was doubt- 
less more secure if every one was per- 
fectly sure that on the wife’s death 
there would be no chance of her hus- 
band’s marrying one of her sisters, and 
likewise with the wife and her hus- 
band’s brothers. Now that brothers 
and sisters of husband and wife have 
ceased to live under the same roof with, 
the married pair, the old exogamous 
taboo seems senseless. 

Colonial Children 

Broadly speaking, kinship and fam- 
ily counted for more when the family 
was a virtually complete economic sys- 
tem, To be sure, the household might 
include slaves or hired laborers, or ap- 
prentices to whom the patriarch stood 
in the place of parent; but there was 
more room than there would be today 
for relatives near or remote, and there 
was more room, too, for imlimited 
numbers of children, who were dis- 
tinctly economic assets in a rudimen- 
tary rural economy, not to speak of 
their value when they grew large 
enough to help fight Indians. 

Perhaps that fact helps to explain 
the frequency of remarriage. To be 
sure, wherever Puritan standards pre- 
vailed, the attempt was made, though 
with dubious success, to confine sex 


indulgence to the marital relation; but 
it can hardly be presumed that Puri- 
tanism produced marital asceticism, 
and the abundant fatherhood of the 
old worthies was a big factor in wearing 
out a succession of wives. Mere pas- 
sion, however, would not have had so 
stimulating an effect on population if 
it had not been supplemented by a 
situation calling for a rapid increase of 
population and making children an 
advantage even to the parents them- 
selves. 

Colonial children were of course in 
large measure chattels, inasmuch as no 
social institution other than the family 
did much directly for them, so that 
they were dependent in the main on 
the ministrations of their parents. 
Moreover, these parents had a pretty 
strong tradition as to children’s place, 
and their discipline was often fortified 
by an ironclad theology that imposed 
on them the necessity of driving the 
Devil out of the little ones. Thus, on 
the whole, the Colonial period was by 
no means the era of the child; yet 
parental affection was real enough, and 
Church and State did something for the 
child aside from the upholding of 
parental authority. By 1649 some 
degree of education was compulsory in 
every New England colony except 
Ehode Island. In the South, scattered 
residence and the aristocratic spirit 
raided the planting of schools, 
j Regarding the distribution of prop- 
eky among children, we find that the 
Puritan colonists of New England 
legally repudiated the feudal principle 
of male preference and primogeniture, 
though they granted a double portion 
to the eldest son in some colonies. 
This change was in token of the fact 
that the American family was to be not 
a feudalistic but a capitalistic insti- 
tution^ As soon as society ceased to 
center m military land-holding, th^ foun- 
dation of male prmogemttq:e<^rurnbled. 
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In America, land was too abundant to 
become an insigne of nobility, iln the 
North, the aristocracy was based on 
commerce and the ownership of in- 
creasable commodities rather than of 
land; society was only incidentally and 
tempor.arily military; so there was no 
need of limiting inheritance to the 
first-born mal^ Before the end of the 
eighteenth century, primogeniture had 
been abolished throughout the country. 

Colonial Women 

(Women naturally occupied a subor- 
dinate position in the colonial family. 
They had been subordinate in Europe, 
and the rigors and the dangers of 
colonial life made the new country a 
man’s world.j The first permanent 
English colony started without women 
at all. Of course, the South ultimately 
affected a tradition of chivalry” 
(which is but a disguise for male super- 
ciliousness) but southern chivalry does 
not date back to the beginnings of the 
South. It took time for the softening 
influences of the genial climate and 
the feudalizing trend of the broad 
expanse to prevail. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury Virginia was bourgeois rather 
than knightly. Like their New Eng- 
land compeers, the founders of the Old 
Dominion were prosaic and practical. 
The economic interest dominated and 
left little room for sentiment. Women 
far^ like contemporary^nglish women 
of the middle class. vTheir lot was 
domestic, commonplace, subordinate 
I In New England, life conditions ^ 
Iwed a type of patriarchalism that 
found aflSnity in the Old Testament 
,r€^iue so fruitful in texts for good 

an4 wdmm found in matri- 

it B that ^ve tie first plt^ 

of ground ^ b free ^ihiool in Ma^si^ 
chusetts, edui^on ev^^ m couiincm 
schools was withheld from girls until 


it was found necessary to allow them to 
attend during the summer (while the 
boys were busy fishing) in order to 
hold school moneys^ It was well into 
the nineteenth century before the New 
Englanders thought education for 
girls desirable. When Governor Win- 
throp’s wife lost her mind, her Puritan 
woman friends attributed the calamity 
to her desertion of her domestic duties 
and meddling in man’s sphere. Gov- 
ernor Winthrop believed that the 
young wife of the Governor of Con- 
necticut had gone insane '‘by occasion 
of giving herself wholly to reading and 
writing.” Had she “not gone out of 
her way and calling to meddle in such 
things as are proper for men, whose 
minds are stronger, etc., she had kept 
her wits, and might have improved 
them usefully and honorably in the 
place God had set her.” 

To be sure, there was real affection 
in many cases between Puritan hus- 
bands and wives, and New England 
wives enjoyed large protection from 
early laws. Moreover, the spirit of 
self-reliance was, in case of necessity, 
as quick and steady in women of at 
least the later Colonial period as in 
those of today. Advertisements from 
17^0 to 1800 show that women were 
teachers, embroiderers, jelly-makers, 
cooks, wax workers, japanners, mantua 
makers, dealers in crockery, musical 
instruments, hardware, farm products, 
groceries, drugs, wines, and spirits; and 
Hawthorne noted one colonial woman 
that ran a blacksmith shop, Peter 
Faneuil’s account books show dealings 
with many Boston tradeswomen, some 
of whom bought thou^nds d pounds^ 
erf imported goods ip a Cfei 

the. |crf; ^|^'ip|ia1|drs against 

taxslitof names of 

five woman . There even 

were woman voters in the New England 
eeflonies. Women also published news- 
papers. Most of these took charge om 
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the death of a husband, a brother, or a 
son who had been editor. ! For nearly a 
century and a half, however, after the 
landing of the Pilgrims there were 
practically no woman wage-earners in 
New England outside of domestic 
service.; 

The colonial South had notable 
women that vied with their assertive 
sisters of the North in the world of 
affairs. There was no marked dif- 
ference between North and South in 
the extent to which women took up 
independent careers or assumed re- 
sponsibilities beyond housewifery. 

Immorality m Colonial Times 

Sexual irregularities both before and 
after marriage gave considerable con- 
cern in colonial New England, which 
was far from measuring up to Puritan 
ideals. Fornication before marriage 
was given shameful notoriety. Not 
even matrimony long previous to the 
discovery of the transgression was con- 
sidered complete satisfaction. In 
Rhode Island, according to Weeden, 
“the hardest municipal task — ^beyond 
early theological differences or proprie- 
tors’ disputes for lands — ^was in the 
control of sexual immorality.” Lord 
Dartmouth, secretary for the colonies, 
referred to the commonness of illegiti- 
mate offspring among the young people 
of New England as a thing of accepted 
notoriety. In these North Atlantic 
colonies, even sodomy was not im- 
common, and buggery had to be dealt 
with. 

These manifestations of carnality so 
alien to the traditional picture of Puri- 
tanism demand explanation. Doubt- 
less the bleak barrenness and economic 
dearth that oppressed the first settlers 
helped to reduce life to elemental levels. 
Moreover, where wealth was scant, 
questions of le^timacy and inheritance 
were less urgent. Besides, the settlers 
had brought from England a fund of 


coarse sensuality, veneered it might be 
with modish asceticism, vet certainly 
demanding to be heard, ^he form of 
sex indulgence that developed may 
have been due in part to the stern 
morality that did not allow for a class 
of recognized prostitutes.J Moreover, 
the publicity accorded cases of sex 
errancy was an unwholesome influence 
that tended to augment the evil by 
creating a kind of social hysteria. The 
detailed descriptions of their offenses 
that adulterers gave in church outwent 
the wildest flights of modern sensa- 
tionalism as an enrichment of the 
service. The various civil penalties 
imposed cannot have been much more 
wholesome. 

Sexual morality was also at a low 
ebb in the colonial South, where, very 
early, laws had to be passed on this 
point. Indeed there is no reason to 
suppose that the problem was localized 
or that there is much ground for ideal- 
ization of colonial morals, (in par- 
ticular, the widespread presence of 
slaves, black and white, was conducive 
to immorality both among themselves 
and with free people^ Something of 
the callousness produced by the insti- 
tution of slavery is suggested by a 
formula for slave marriage used by an 
Andover clergyman, in which the man 
promised to “perform the part of a 
husband” as “far as shall l>e consistent 
with the relation” sustained as a serv- 
ant, and to cleave to the woman only, 
“so long as God in his Providence, 
shall continue your and her abode in 
such place (or places) as that you can 
conveniently come together,” Similar 
words were applied to the woman. 

There were plenty of instances of 
troublous family relations in the colo- 
nial period, and of such the state had to 
take cognizance. In fact, there is no 
reason for being pessimistic abwit the 
modern family as contrasted w4^ its 
precursors, f If our fa^nfly Efe today is 
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ooser and freer, the change is a natural 
expression of changed economic con- 
iitions. } 

. The "significant differences between 
the colonial family and ours may be 
summed up by saying that the family 
in Colonial days was nearer to the 
authoritarian, conditions of the Old 
WorldXwas bound down by a primitive 
techi^^tie that allowed most of the pop- 
ulation but a very low standard of 
living, gathered up in itseK a whole 
range of economic and social functions 


that have since been in process of pass- 
ing out of the home into the public 
sphere, and, corresponding to the rela- 
tive human helplessness of the handi- 
craft era, was more under the spell of 
supernaturalism than is the family 
today. From the changes that have 
taken place in these respects can be 
traced most of the significant altera- 
tions in the status of husband, wff^^^ 
child, and more distant relative, in the 
tone of family morale, and in the r 61 e 
of the family as a social institution J 
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The American Family in the Nineteenth Century 

By WlLLYSTIJSTB GOODSELL 


W HEN the nineteenth century 
dawned upon the new republic 
of America, the family was a closely 
knit institution — the unit of society, 
as, indeed, the family had been since 
the beginnings of civilization. Father 
Vower had not yet been seriously chal- 
lenged. Both law and public opinion 
j supported the patriarchal family, in 
which the husband and father was the 
Wy ‘‘person’' recognized by law, and 
•all rights over the property and the 
persons of wife and children were 
lodged in him. This concentration of 
authority in the hands of a single in- 
dividual unquestionably operated to 
make of the family a strong and co- 
herent unit, which persisted without 
fundamental changes for at least half 
of the nineteenth century, in the midst 
of profound social innovations. 

^ Yet the knell of the patriarchal 
iamily was sounding in the early den- 
ies of the new century. Certain 
social movements and conditions, gain- 
ing powerful headway, were sapping 
the roots of the old unified family life 
of colonial times. Preeminent among 
these forces were the spread of demo- 
cratic ideas from political to social and 
family life, the rapid development of a 
new industrial order, the extension of 
the Western frontier by resolute pio- 
neers, and the slow but continuous de- 
cline, after the middle of the century, 
in the influence of organized religion 
upon family and personal life. 

Economic Conditions 
At the opening of the century the 
states of America had by no means 
emerged from the depressing impover- 
idunent which was the aftermath of 
the War for Independence, plun^g 


thousands of middle-class families into 
penury. Yet the new republic was 
blessed with an abundance of natural 
resources that, once discovered and 
exploited, would lift the level of living 
conspicuously above that of the coun- 
tries of the Old World. 

Moreover, machine industry was al- 
ready beginning to supplant the old 
domestic system by 1816 — an economic 
change destined to transform both 
industrial and family life. The French- 
man, Michael Chevalier, visiting Amer- 
ica in 1834, was deeply impressed by 
the mushroom growth of the factory 
town of Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
speaks of the “giddiness” he felt “at 
the sight of this extemporaneous . . . 
pasteboard town. ...” He writes: 

The cotton manufacture alone employs 
six thousand persons in Lowell; of this 
number nearly five thousand are young 
women from seventeen to twenty-four years 
of age, the daughters of farmers from the 
different New England states. . . they 
are here remote from their families, and 
under their own control. 

To this French visitor such a separation 
of girls from parental control was an 
astounding fact. He comments: 

In France, it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a state of things, in which young 
girls, generally pretty, should be separated 
from their families, and thrown together, at 
a distance of fifty or a hundred miles from 
home, in a town in which their parents 
could have no person to advise and watch 
over them. 

He adds that the independence ac- 
corded to these American girls seems 
to have had “as yet no bad effects.”^ 

^Chevalier, Michael, Society, Members and 
PdJMics m United Stcd&s. . . . Trans, firom 
the third Paris edition. Boston: Weeks, Jordan 
and Co., 
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Chevalier’s description of the situa- 
tion in Lowell would have been equally 
appropriate if applied to other factory 
towns springing up in New England 
and later in other sections of the East. 
Machine industry increasingly operated 
as a solvent loosening the old depend- 
ence of sons and daughters on the 
father and sending them out at an early 
age into the world to stand on their 
own feet and make their own way 
in the world. Such conditions were 
bound to implant in youth a sense of 
personal independence and to under- 
mine father power. Moreover, the 
increasing employment of women in 
factories — a practice which was highly 
favored by some writers, since it re- 
leased men for the heavier labors of 
agriculture — ^was a demonstration of 
the fact that these women could earn 
their own living and need no longer be 
financially dependent on fathers or 
brothers. 

Thus the foundation was laid, in 
the economic self-sufficiency of some 
women, for the subsequent freeing of 
all married women from the legal and 
proprietary disabilities laid upon them 
by the domestic codes of the Middle 
Ages. But this was not all. For the 
first time, the way was opened for 
spinsters, widows, and older orphaned 
children of no means, who by long 
custom had been received into the 
families of grudging relatives, to taste 
the joys of financial independence. 
Writing in 1855, Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli comments on the invasion of the 
trades and even some professions by 
wmnen. Referring to the prevalent 
crilnnsm of such women on the ground 
of fhm abandonment of the domestic 
she writes: 

. But tibe most fastidious critic ml the 
d^mrlure x)f Wcwnau from har sphere can 
scarcely fail to.see,^at pr^ent, that a* vast 
prc^rtion of the se^ if not the better hal f , 
do not, cann<^ have this dom^ic sphare. 


Thousands and scores of thousands in this 
country, no less than in Europe, are obliged 
to maintain themselves alone. Far greater 
numbers divide with their husbands the 
care of earning a support for the family.^ 

In this statement the reader will 
readily perceive the revolution that 
machine industry had effected in 
family life, even as early as the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Not only 
did this social change weaken the sup- 
ports of the patriarchal family and 
pave the way for the emancipation of 
women, but it was destined to relieve 
men from an ancient burden — the care 
of unmarried and unfortunate female 
dependents. By the close of the cen- 
tury, public opinion had completely 
veered around from its age-old belief 
that dependent women must be sup- 
ported by their male relatives — ^fathers, 
brothers, or uncles — and had accepted 
the view that self-support for depend- 
ent women was respectable if not 
obligatory. 

Speead op Democeatic Ideas 

Hardly less powerful as a solvent of 
old famfiy customs was the spread of 
democratic ideas. The theory that all 
men are created free and equal could 
hardly be reconciled with the English 
practices of entail and primogeniture, 
whereby the family home and land 
descended to the eldest son, and the 
younger sons were left to shift for 
themselves, with such aid as their old- 
est brother might extend to them. 
Never firmly intrenched in American 
soil, these customs were abandoned 
early in the history of the selE-govern- 
ing states. Virginia led the way by 
abolishing entail in 1776. To be sure, 
certain old families, as the CarroUs and 
the Calyerts in ; Mainland and the 
livingstones in New York, sought to 
found manors and introduce entail to 

* Woman in the Nineteenth Centmy^ p. 219, 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., 1855. 
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hold their landed estates intact; but 
public opinion was overwhelmingly in 
favor of equal division of property 
among children. Thus it came about, 
in the words of Calhoun, that the ambi- 
tious plans of these families ‘^mould- 
ered with the bodies of theirfounders.*’^ 

The abolition of primogeniture — so 
striking a fact in the eyes of De Tocque- 
ville and other early European visitors 
to the United States — ^put the children 
of the American family on a plane of 
equality. At the same time, the more 
or less equal division of property 
tended to disperse family estates and, 
in a measure, to weaken family ties. 
It can hardly be questioned that the 
continued existence through genera- 
tions, if not centuries, of a family 
homestead and lands has operated as a 
powerful cement holding families to- 
gether and nourishing strong family 
feeling. 

Democratic ideas not only tended to 
make the children of a family equal but 
they also tended in some degree to 
bridge the gulf between a father and his 
children. Although family rule was 
still autocratic and family discipline 
severe in many homes, there is a mass 
of testimony, by both American and 
foreign writers, to the effect that chil- 
dren were accorded an unusual degree 
of freedom in the American family and 
that the relations of father and older 
sons tended to approach equahty . “ In 
a democratic family,” says De Tocque- 
ville, writing in the 1830’s, “the father 
exercises no other power than that 
which is granted to the affection and 
experience of age; his orders would 
perhaps be disobeyed, but his advice 
is for the most part authoritative.” 
Especially was this French observer 
impressed by the degree of freedom 
accorded girls. Thus he writes: 

® Calliomi, Arthur, Social History of the Ameri- 
cm Fcmityf Vol. If, p. IM, Ckvdbmd: The 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1919. ^ 


Long before an American girl arrives at 
the marriageable age, her emancipation 
from maternal control begins: she has 
scarcely ceased to be a child, when she 
already thinks for herself, speaks with 
freedom, and acts on her own impulse.** 

As with the girl, so with her brother. 
The ties of filial obedience were relaxed 
little by little as the American boy ap- 
proached manhood and began to earn 
his living. “In America,” comments 
De Tocquevdle, “there is, strictly 
speaking, no adolescence: at the close 
of boyhood the man appears, and be- 
gins to trace out his own path.” ® 

Subordination of Wives 

But if the old despotic power of a 
father over his children began to break 
down imder the steady impact of 
democratic opinions and customs, the 
same cannot be said of the authority of 
a husband over his wife. Nothing is 
more striking to the student of nine- 
teenth-century social history than the 
rapid spread of democracy together 
with the thoroughgoing subordina- 
tion of wives. Prior to the Civil War 
very few changes had been made in 
that section of English common law 
which governed the relations of hus- 
bands and wives. Based upon the 
Scriptural saying that a man shall 
“cleave unto his wife, and they twain 
shall be one flesh,” American law, fol- 
lowing its English model, denied legal 
personality to the wife. 

Upon this assumption, writes Mans- 
field in 1845, “depend nearly all the 
legal rights, duties and disabilities, 
acquired by marriage.” With great 
temperateness he goes on to name 
these disabilities. “As a general rule, 
the husband has an entire right to 
the person of his wife, and may u^e 
gentle means to constrain her liberty/^ 

^ De Tocqueville, Bemocracy in Aimricai, Vol. 
n, p. S41, New York; Ceaituiy Co., 189S, 

^ p. * 
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Having a right to her person, the 
husband 

has the sole right to the remedies for legal 
wrongs committed against her person. 
[His] control over the person of his wife is 
so complete that he may claim her society 
altogether, . . . that he may maintain 
suits for injuries to her person; . . . that 
she cannot sue alone; that she cannot exe- 
cute a deed or valid conveyance, without 
the concurrence of her husband. In most 
respects she loses the power of personal 
independence, and altogether that of 
separate action in legal matters.® 

Nor is this the whole picture. 
Mansfield goes on to declare that at 
marriage the woman 

loses the entire personal control over her 
property as long as the marriage continues. 
. . . The personal property of the wife, as 
such, in her own right, such as money, 
goods, animals and movables of all descrip- 
tions, vests at marriage, immediately and 
absolutely, in the husband. He can dis- 
pose of them, as he pleases, and on his 
death, they go to his representative, as 
being entirely his property. 

Moreover, although the husband does 
not acquire an absolute title in his 
wife’s lands, he “enters by marriage 
into possession of his wife’s real estate, 
has the power to manage it, and finally, 
the entire use and profit of it.”^ 

Not only were wives burdened by 
thesse legal disabilities for more than 
two thirds of the nineteenth century, 
but American public opinion prior to 
the Civil War held tenaciously to the 
theory that a married woman should 
remain immured in the home, devoting 
herself almost exclusively to the mani- 
fold duties of her domestic sphere. 
^‘Fathers should be the patriarchal 
sovereigns, and mothers the queens of 
their hbu^holds; . . writes Mrs. 

® Mansfield, Edward, Legal Rigkte, LiaMi- 

ties and Duties ef Amenean Women . . . , pp. 
270-7S. Salem: Joitn P. Jewett & Co., 1845, 
pp. 374-^ 


Graves in 1841. “The sanctuary of 
domestic life is to her [the wife] the 
place of safety as well as the 'post of 
honour/”® And these views were 
well-nigh universal at this time. 

De Tocqueville was greatly im- 
pressed with the fact that in America 
“the independence of woman is irre- 
coverably lost in the bonds of matri- 
mony.” The single girl “makes her 
father’s home an abode of freedom and 
of pleasure; the wife lives in the 
home of her husband as if it were a 
cloister.” With the usual penetra- 
tion of this French writer, he ventures 
the opinion that the restricted life of 
the American matron has its dual 
sources in the “religious opinions” and 
the “trading habits” of a “puritanical 
people.” These motives combine “to 
require much abrogation on the part of 
woman, and a constant sacrifice of her 
pleasures to her duties, which is seldom 
demanded of her in Europe.” ® 

Beyond doubt, democracy created 
the domestic servant problem which 
has disturbed the souls of housewives 
from the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century to the present. The 
wages given household servants were 
absurdly low from a modern stand- 
point, and their hours were long. No 
wonder young women preferred the 
freer life and the better pay in the 
factories. Moreover, the democratic 
gospel of the equality of all men was 
bound to make itself felt in the atti- 
tudes and the behavior of underpaid 
household drudges. As early as 1841 
the American writer Mrs. Graves 
laments the exactions of domestic 
servants and their frequent threats to 
leave their mistresses — ^threats which 
made the housewife “afraid to reprove 
ter menials.” The independence and 

^WoTtum in America^ pp. 45 and 60, New 
York: Haapcr and Bros., 1858. 

® De TocqneviEe, Op, dt,, Vol. H, p. 345 (ed. 
1898). 
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the exacting demands of servants were 
fruitful causes of the addiction of 
American families to hotels and board- 
ing houses, noted by social writers even 
before the Civil War. Calhoun quotes 
the Englishman Burn as declaring in 
1865 that “boarding house life is one of 
the most marked features of the Ameri- 
can social system.” 

Extension oe the Western 
Frontier 

No less momentous in its effects upon 
the family than the beginnings of 
machine industry and the spread of 
democracy was the mighty pioneering 
movement which resulted in extend- 
ing the Western frontier, first to the 
Rocky Mountains, then to the Pacific. 
The thin trickle of western emigration 
became a powerful current in the 
thirties and forties, made up not only 
of young pioneering adventurers but 
also of older men seeking to establish 
better homes for themselves in the free 
and unspoiled West. Probably the 
exploitation of labor in the industrial 
East was a potent cause of the western 
pioneering movement. In course of 
time these trail-breakers included not 
alone the unsuccessful or ambitious 
sons of large American families, but also 
the immigrants from Ireland, from 
Germany, and from Scandinavia, who, 
as soon as they could get together a 
small pile of savings from factory labor, 
would strike out for the frontier — ^the 
land of hope and opportunity. 

Space forbids all but the briefest 
mention of the diflSculties encountered 
by these hardy spirits in establishing 
new homes on the virgin prairies and 
the river bottoms of the wilderness. 
To the physical hardships of pioneering 
were add^ the injustices from which 
they suffered at the hands of land 
speculators. Many a poor settler and 

^ Calhottn, A., Social Eistoryi of American 
Fam^f. JXL 179. 


his family, after improving their land 
and accumulating a small sum to pay 
for it, faced ruin when they were out- 
bid at the public land sales by the 
agents of grasping land speculators. 
Not until 186£ did Congress pass the 
Homestead Bill, which granted 160 
acres of free land to every settler who 
cultivated the soil and built himself a 
homestead. Even then, land specula- 
tion and corruption were not wholly 
downed. Calhoun quotes Ely as de- 
claring that by such methods, whole 
communities of hard-working settlers 
were pauperized.^^ 

This march of millions of men and 
women to the West could not escape 
the attention of foreign observers of 
American life. De Tocqueville wrote 
of it: 

No event can be compared with this 
continuous removal of the human race, 
except perhaps those irruptions which 
caused the fall of the Roman Empire. . . . 
Then, every newcomer brought with him 
destruction and death; now, each one 
brings the elements of prosperity and life.^® 

Many men went alone or in pairs to 
make their fortunes in the wilderness. 
Writing in the fifties, Carlier comments 
on the scarcity of women in the*, West 
and of the eager pleas of settlers for 
wives and homemakers. Likewise, the 
Englishman Dixon has much to say of 
the “glut of men,” the “brisk demand 
for wives,” and the fact that “the 
domestic relation is everywhere dis- 
turbed,” 

But there is another side of the pic- 
ture, where may be seen the loyalty 
and the courage of the wives of pioneers 
who left homes of comfort in the East, 
tramping or riding with their mates 

“ For this whole question see CaJlioim* Op. eit,, 
n> 167-170. 

^ De Tocqueville, Democracy in America {ed. 
1898) pp. 874rV5. 

'^^Neic Americat London; 1867, 3rd ed., Phila.: 
1869, T>B. £63~£68. 
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over the weary miles to the new settle- 
ment, helping to put up the first rude 
shelters, carrying on their household 
labors under tremendous handicaps, 
and bearing their children in lonely 
cabins far from a doctor or even a mid- 
wife, Mrs. Trollope, who visited in 
the frontier state of Ohio in 1827, de- 
clares that the wives of American 
cottagers were ‘‘the slaves of the soil/^ 
‘Tt is rare,” she writes, “to see a 
woman in this station who has reached 
the age of thirty, without losing every 
trace of youth and beauty.” 

Such a tremendous transplantation 
of people, with its weakening or break- 
ing up of old homes and upbuilding of 
new, could not fail to have profound 
effects upon the family institution. Un- 
questionably, the pioneering movement 
struck a powerful blow at family soli- 
darity. Households in the East were 
decimated and weakened by it, losing 
much of their best blood. Family 
estates, divided by will among far- 
scattered children, were sold and 
dispersed. Often not even the family 
homestead was left to serve as a gather- 
ing place for its members. The “great 
family,” or clan of near relatives, so 
important in France and other Euro- 
pean countries, was reduced to a mere 
shadow, later destined almost to 
disappear. 

Decline op Relioioxts Influence 

Until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, religion maintained its power- 
ful hold upon both the personal and the 
family lives of Americans, and moral 
standards were still in the shadow of 
Furitairism. Chevalier, writing in 
1^4, comments on “the austere re- 
serve of American manners, ... their 
rigid hsJbfts of Mb, and . . ihe rdi- 

gious severity of life which exists here 

I ' " i 

w Bomes^ Mcmners of ihe Americans, p, 165. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & €k>., laoi. Krst 
English edition, 18S2. 


by the side of the great multiplicity 
of sects.” 

The “multiplicity of sects” to which 
this French visitor refers was, when 
joined with the current spirit of indi- 
vidualism, to prove another influence 
working to break up the unity of the 
family. Husbands, wives, and some- 
times even children followed their 
individual consciences in choosing 
their church connections. Naturally, 
such individualism in religious matters 
tended to impair the ancient spiritual 
bond of the family and to minimize its 
religious duties. Yet, even as late as 
1855, Schaff writes that “the custom of 
family devotion” and “the strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath” were almost 
universal in American families.^® 

However common such religious ob- 
servances might have been in the 
middle of the century, the currents of 
life and thought were working against 
their continuance. The spread of en- 
lightenment and tolerance through 
public education, especially after the 
Civil War, the gradual, insidious secu- 
larization of life, which was one of the 
outcomes of industrial expansion, 
the spread of scientific knowledge in 
the second half of the century, and the 
undermining of family authority — all 
operated to weaken the hold of religion 
on the individual and the household. 

The Ake2iican Family as Seen by 
Fobeignees 

The pictures of American marriage 
and family life as etched by English 
and French visitors in the first half of 
the century are revealing to the Ameri- 
can student of the family. Very 
generally it was noted by French writ- 
ers that in the TJirited States, marriage 

Mmm'S wnA PdUMes in tke United 
Btaiee, p. 142. Trandated from the Srd Paris 
edi^o®, Boston; We^, Jordan & G>., 1839. 

Schaff, PMljp, America, p. 91, New York: C. 
Scribner, 1855. 
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IS not an alliance of families but a 
lion of persons, who were accorded 
eat freedom of choice. Carlier com- 
ents with justified disapproval on the 
ct that parental consent to the mar- 
ige of children was not necessary 
ter the common-law ages of fourteen 
r boys and twelve for girls had been 
ached.^^ 

Anglo-Saxon undemonstrativeness on 
e part of family members is noted 
T Chevalier, who remarks on the (ap- 
Lrent) fact that ‘‘family sentiment is 
uch weaker than it is in Europe.’" 
le American tendency to make a 
arp demarcation between the spheres 
id interests of husband and wife, 
plored by not a few American writers 
present, was clearly under way 
ther early in the century, for Carlier 
mments on it in the fifties. In his 
arriage inthe United States he says that 
though an American husband “recog- 
zes the sanctity of the marriage tie” 
id does not evade his duties, yet “his 
f e is never the confidante of his inti- 
ate and real thoughts.” Mrs. Graves 
30 discusses the “want of entire corn- 
unity of feeling” between husbands 
id wives, brought about by the cus- 
mary sex division of work, and 
eculates concerning the possibility 
bringing spouses nearer together 
rough the medium of common intel- 
3tual interests.^® 

Another firmly rooted family custom 
>ted by foreign observers, which is 
sing challenged at the present time, 
as the habit of leaving the education 
children wholly to mothers. Writ- 
g in the fifties, Carlier states that 

e father of the family takes little part in 
e education of his children — ^he has not 
e leisure. As to the mother, her will is 
sily overcome by theirs — either because 
e brings but a distracted attention to 

CaxBer, Marriage in United States, p. $5. 
oerican ed., Boston, 1867. 

Woman in America, pp. 210-^1^, ed. 184*1. 


the discharge of her duty, or that the inde- 
pendence which her children so readily 
acquire opposes an invincible obstacle.^® 

Probably this French onlooker, ac- 
customed to the restrictive and arbi- 
trary control of children common in 
his native land, painted too dark a 
picture of family discipline in the 
United States. Yet the truth of its 
broad outlines can hardly be questioned. 

Despite the adverse criticisms of the 
American family scattered rather freely 
through the writings of visiting Euro- 
peans, certain authors write approv- 
ingly of the conceptions of marriage 
and family life which were dominant in 
the United States. De Tocqueville’s 
tribute is warm and friendly: 

There is certainly no coxmtry in the world 
where the tie of marriage is more respected 
than in America, or where conjugal happi- 
ness is more highly or worthily appreciated. 

. . . [When] the American retires from the 
turmoil of public life to the bosom of his 
family, he finds in it the image of order and 
peace.2® 

Divorce and Woman’s Rights 

One of the most conspicuous conse- 
quences of democratic ideas and cus- 
toms in America was the development 
of a robust individualism. Not con- 
fined to men, this spirit clearly ex- 
pressed itself in the actions of women 
and led to the growth of divorce as well 
as to the so-called “woman move- 
ment.” Most of the states of the 
American Union revised their laws 
with respect to divorce after the 
Revolutionary War, laying down cer- 
tain specified causes for which divorce 
would be granted. Also, early in the 
nineteenth century, authority in di- 
vorce cases was very generally trans- 
ferred from the legislative bodies to 
the courts. Married women no less 
than men showed a disposition to seek 

Carlier, Op. dt.^ p. 74 

Dmruxsraop m Amedca W. X89S), I, SSS. 
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relief from an intolerable marriage by 
legal action. 

Carlier criticizes the ease with which 
marriage may be contracted in the 
United States and the corresponding 
ease with which it may be broken. He 
cites the statement of President Dwight 
of Yale College, made in 1816, that “in 
the city of New Haven alone, then 
quite a village, there had been more 
than fifty divorces granted in the five 
preceding years, and more than four 
hundred in the whole State, during the 
same time.^’ On the basis of such 
figures as he could secure from news- 
papers and other sources, Carlier 
reckoned that the number of divorces 
annually granted in the United States 
in the ^ties was three thousand.^^ 

In the eyes of this Frenchman, reared 
in the Catholic tradition, such a situa- 
tion was startling and deplorable. Yet 
he comes to the defense of American 
women by declaring that to their honor, 
“the majority of the divorces are 
granted at their request, and not 
against them.^’ Interestingly, he at- 
tributes a large number of divorces to 
the abandonment of wives by their 
husbands, who “seek their fortunes in 
the West, in California, where the thirst 
for gold alters all that is pure and noble 
in human nature. . . 

Within the limits of this article, only 
the briefest mention can be made of the 
movement to secure larger rights for 
women within the domestic circle as 
well as in the spheres of education and 
politics. Beginning in the thirties and 
forti^, this effort to free the persons 
and the property of married women 
from the absolute control of their hus- 
bands> to open to them opportunities 
for higher education, and to secure 
for them full political rights as diti- 
zenis, wm led by a smaE phalanx of 
strong-ininded, strong-hearted women. 

Carlier, Op. c£if., pp. 100; 114, 170, 

22J5^,,p. 115. 


Prominent among them was Lucy 
Stone, who, in May 1855, was married 
to Henry Blackwell, an extraordinarily 
liberal-minded man for his generation. 
The marriage contract in which these 
two ardent crusaders expressed their 
protest against the prevailing concep- 
tion of wedlock is well worth quoting in 
part: 

While we acknowledge our mutual affec- 
tion, by publicly assuming the sacred rela- 
tionship of husband and wife, yet, in justice 
to ourselves and a great principle, we deem 
it our duty to declare, that this act on our 
part implies no sanction of, or promise of 
voluntary obedience to, such of the present 
laws of marriage as refuse to recognize the 
wife as an independent rational being, 
while they confer upon the husband an 
injurious and unnatural superiority, in- 
vesting him with legal powers which no 
honorable man would exercise, and which 
no man should possess. ... We believe 
that personal independence and equal 
human rights can never be forfeited, except 
for crime; that marriage should be an 
equal and permanent partnership, and so 
recognized by law; that, until it is recog- 
nized, married partners should provide 
against the radical injustice of present laws, 
by every means in their power.^® 

Here speak democracy and the 
heightened regard for the worth of 
human personality that is inherent in 
it at its best. 

Growth of Woiman’s Rights 
Movement 

Despite the ridicule and scorn heaped 
upon the little company of women who 
struggled to make of wives free, intel- 
ligent human beings, the Woman’s 
Rights movement grew increasingly 
powerful. It was recruited not alone 
by women but also fair-minded men, 
who were revolted by the injustices 
made possible by American marriage 
laws. Quite early in the century, the 

PubKi^ed in tbe New Fork Tribune and the 
Bmkm Trandlert May 4, 1S55. 
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states of the Union responded to a 
changing public opinion and began to 
revise their domestic relations laws. 
Connecticut led the way in 1809 by 
granting to married women the limited 
right to make disposal of such of their 
property by will as their husbands 
could not legally claim. Prior to the 
Civil War, at least seven states had 
followed the lead of Connecticut, and 
six others had enacted laws according 
to married women the right to own and 
manage property by gift or bequest.^^ 

But the more complete emancipation 
of wives was forced to wait until the 
decades of expansion and liberali^jation 
of thought following upon the Civil 
War. During this fruitful period, the 
higher education of women became a 
reality and served to reenforce the 
claims of married women to greater 
freedom. Yet even at the close of the 
century, the liberation of wives had by 
no means been fully accomplished. 
Witness the sharp indictment made by 
Matilda Gage: 

So that even in this year 1892, within 
eight years of the Twentieth Christian 
Century, we find the largest proportion of 
the United States still giving to the husband 
custody of the wife’s person; the exclusive 
control of the children of the marriage; of 
the wife’s personal and real estate; the 
absolute right to her labor and all products 
of her industry. . . . That woman is an 
individual with the right to her own sepa- 
rate existence, has not yet permeated the 
thought of church, state or society.^^ 

The Family After the Civil War 

After the conflict between North and 
South had settled the burning issue of 
slavery, the minds and energies of men 
were released to grapple with the social 

^See Wilson, Legal and Political Staius of 
Women in United Stales, passim. Cedar 
Rapids: 1912. 

^ Woman, Church and State, pp. 329, Second 
edition. New York: The Truth Seeker Co., 1893. 


and economic problems of a continent 
still containing vast areas of territory 
uncultivated and unpeopled save by 
Indians. During the three decades 
following 1865, the conquest of the 
West was well-nigh completed. As 
early as the eighties, most of the 
country’s free land had been taken up, 
and in 189$ the last important tracts 
for settlement were opened by the Gov- 
ernment in the Territory of Oklahoma. 
Moreover, the conduct of agriculture 
was revolutionized by the invention of 
farm machinery, which dispensed with 
the need for the labor of thousands of 
men. These men with their families 
joined the streams of immigrants and 
village dwellers which were pouring 
into the cities to swell their rapidly 
growing populations. 

Even more influential in its effects 
upon the family than the changes in 
agriculture was the enormous growth of 
machine industry. Within a decade or 
two, small towns grew into large ones 
and large towns into sizable cities, when 
factories were built in their midst. 
At the opening of the Civil War, only 
about 16 per cent of our population 
lived in cities; in 1900, over SO per cent 
was urban. The mechanization of 
industry, the accumulation of huge 
amounts of capital in the hands of able 
and ambitious men, the massing of 
low-paid factory workers and their 
families in ugly, unsanitary slums, and 
above all, the rapid urbanization of 
American life — these and many other 
difficult conditions which confront us 
today were well developed at the close 
of the century. Out of these condi- 
tions have sprung baffling family prob- 
lems, which were hardly less urgent at 
the century’s end than at present. 

The relation of low wages to bad 
housing and disorganized family living; 
the successful adjustment of immigrant 
families to American conditions and 
standards; the insidious undermining 
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of family life by the thousand-and-one 
interests, demands, and allurements of 
great urban centers — ^these are but a 
few of the family problems which the 
nineteenth century passed on to the 
twentieth. To these should be added 
the perplexing questions growing out of 
nineteenth century individualism: how 
to temper personal freedom with per- 
sonal responsibility in the parental 
guidance of children; how to solve the 
dilemma of the married woman who 
desires to be not only an emotionally 
satisfied wife and mother but a con- 
tinuously developing person; how to 
increase the satisfactions of family life 
and decrease its irksome repressions 


and selfish demands; how to stem the 
ever swelling tide of divorce by a 
more enlightened preparation of men 
and women for marriage; how to work 
out a sex ethic that thinking persons 
can loyally accept as rational and 
adapted to modern life, thought, and 
ideals; — these are but a few of the 
family riddles that are a heritage from 
a century of revolutionary social 
change. Family stability and family 
relationships, unquestioningly accepted 
as fixed at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, furnish perhaps the most 
conspicuous and difficult problems 
which trouble the souls of men in the 
twentieth. 


MisB Willystine Goodsell is Associate Professor in 
Teachers College, Columbia Unwersiiy, She is the 
author of ''A History of the Family "'Problems of the 
Family and " The Education of Women/' 



Contrasts and Comparisons from Primitive Society 

By Mabgaeet Mead 


H istorically, the primitiye 

family has been discussed from 
the standpoint of survival from hy- 
pothetical earlier stages of civilization, 
or else forms of the family among 
contemporary primitive peoples have 
been arranged in a sequence, with the 
monogamous patrilineal family as the 
end product. When students have 
attempted to refute these mythological 
sequences and plausible but unverified 
reconstructions of the past, the tend- 
ency has been to swing to the other 
extreme and insist that '‘the family,’’ 
by which they mean the group of hus- 
band, wife, and minor children, existed 
everywhere and was in fact the very 
groundwork and cornerstone of society. 

Both of these approaches have 
neglected the more fruitful comparative 
approach which seeks to find neither 
sequence nor dine qua non, but instead 
attempts to arrive at a general under- 
standing of an institution of universal 
occurrence like the family, by a critical 
comparative study of its various mani- 
festations in different cultures at 
different periods of history. Such a 
method can also serve as a useful cor- 
rective of attempts to theorize upon 
the family’s loss of function; for the 
comparative student will realize that 
the family has had many and various 
functions, of varying degrees of social 
importance, as it has occurred indiffer- 
ent types of culture. 

Aberrant Family Patterns 

^Vhen we say that 'Hhe family’’ 
rarsts in all known human societies, 
the definition of “the.family ” must be 
considerably modSfied.j It cannot be 
t^en to me^ that type to which I 


shall refer as the biological family, 
i.e., father, mother, and children, but 
^ust instead be interpreted as the 
permanent group which rears the chil- 
dren and ^ves them status in the 
community. In most cases, but not in 
all, both ^parents play some part in 
this fostering, status-giving group 
within which children are born and 
reared. 

The actual social and economic 
elimination of the father occurs notably 
among the Nairs of Malabar — a ma- 
trilineal group which has succeeded in 
legally evading all the implications of 
marriage. When the daughter or 
daughters of the house are about eleven 
or twelve years of age, a suitable 
young bridegroom of appropriate social 
standing is invited to the house, and a 
religious marriage is performed but not 
consummated. At the end of three 
days, the bride or brides (for several 
daughters of the house may be suc- 
cessively wedded to the young man) are 
divorced and the young husband is 
dismissed with presents and never ap- 
pears upon the social horizon again. 
Later, when the daughters are grown, 
they may have permanent liaisons 
with young Nair men, or with sons 
of the Namburuti Brahman patrilineal 
groups, among whom no younger son 
is allowed to enter into a legal marriage. 
Although these liaisons may be lifelong, 
the lover is given no status in his wife’s 
household; he has no control over his 
children, who belong entirely and un- 
conditionally to their mother’s group 
and have no claims over him or his 
property. 

The family, for all practical purpo^ 
among the Nairs, exists , of orie’s 
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motlter’s mother and one’s mother’s 
mother’s brother who is the male 
economic representative of the house- 
hold, one’s mother, mother’s brothers, 
mother’s sisters, mother’s sisters’ chil- 
dren, and one’s brothers and sisters. 
If any man were to be regarded as 
socially one’s father, it would actually 
be the man who had been married to 
and divorced from one’s mother years 
before; for by Brahman law, a woman 
can enter into only one religious mar- 
riage. Here, then, is a family in which 
one biological parent has been socially 
eliminated. 

The partial elimination of the father 
from the mother-child group occurs in 
various parts of Indonesia and West- 
ern Melanesia and New Guinea, and 
seems to be a characteristic develop- 
ment in the type of social system found 
in that part of the world. In Men- 
tawei, many marriages are not pub- 
licly recognized imtil the children born 
to a couple are half^grown and able to 
support their father) for a man upon 
marriage assumes the headship of a 
household and is ceremonially pro- 
hibited from ordinary labor thereafter. 
Before his sons are old enough to sup- 
port him, a man lives in his father’s 
household and works for his parents, 
his sisters, and his sisters’ children, 
the latter having been formally adopted 
by their maternal grandfather. 

For many Mentawei children, there- 
fore, the family consists of maternal 
grandfather, maternal grandmother, 
mother, mother’s sisters and mother’s 
brothers, own brothers and sisters, and 
mother^s sisters’ children. When a 
man decides to become the head of a 
household, he marries the mother of his 
children, adopts his children, and sets 
up a household over which he will 
preside until his sons and daughters are 
nearing middle age and have all begot- 
ten children. To this same pattern 
belong the viating husbands of Borneo 


and Dutch New Guinea, who must 
surreptitiously creep into their wives’ 
houses at night, and would be over- 
come with shame were they caught in 
this clandestine act. 

I have cited these extremely aber- 
rant examples to throw into relief the 
more usual and less bizarre types of 
social organization. But they serve 
to illustrate the point that there has 
been an overemphasis upon the marital 
relationship as the cornerstone of 
family organization, for even by with- 
drawing all social sanction and recogni- 
tion from the marriage relationship, by 
outlawing it to midnight visits or 
clandestine encounters in garden huts, 
the family, arranged according to a 
different principle, goes on. 

Family Relationships 

It will be illuminating, therefore, to 
investigate what are the relationships 
upon which the f amily nucleus is bui]t. 
These may be listedaiTEelSI^C^^ 
tipnships-^father to son, mother to 
daughter, father or mother to children^* 
of both sexes — and the three contempo- 
raneous relationships which result from 
these emphases — ^brother to brother,^ 
sister to sister, and brother to sistei^ 
Additionally there is the husband aifa 
wife relationship, which is not, of 
course, one of consanguinity except in 
special cases of endogamy or cross- 
cousin marriage. This exhausts the 
relationships flowing from the biological 
parent-child situation — ^the situation 
within which any given society has to 
work, even though the operation of the 
social system may be in the direction 
of the denial or elaboration of any one 
of these relationships far beyond the 
borders of its origiaal biological signifi- 
cances. ' , 

Sndb elabor^ion may take the form 
of denying the father’s r6Ie as a physi- 
cal progenitor, as among the Trobri- 
ands or the Karieri (this denial being in 
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most cases a matter of religious dogma), 
or it may take the form of minimizing 
the maternal idle, as in Rossel Island, 
or dogmatically denying it altogether, 
as has been reported for Montenegro. 
Or putative paternity may often en- 
tirely replace all recognition of biologi- 
cal paternity, as among the Todas, 
where fraternal polyandry was prac- 
ticed, and one brother only performed 
the bow and arrow ceremony which 
made him the social father of chil- 
dren subsequently bom to the wife 
whom he shared with his brothers. 

It is more usual for the society to 
give some recognition, however scant, 
to each one of the relationships flowing 
from the parent-child situation. Where 
all of them are recognized, we have the 
type of family situation which is de- 
scribed as bilateral. 

By emphasizing the children’s rela- 
tionship to the parent of one sex only, 
there is obtained that type of social 
structure which is called unilateral, 
the typical manifestation of which is 
the clan. The patrilineal clan or gens 
is the result of the father-son relation- 
ship, replaced after the father’s death 
by a brother-to-brother solidarity. 
Under this system all the women and 
their children go out of the woman’s 
clan and belong to the clan of the hus- 
band, and the children of brothers and 
of sons of brothers are regarded as 
equivalent, being in sibling status to 
one another. Such a patrilineal sys- 
tem is that of the Amazulus, in which a 
boy’s last tie with his mother’s people 
is broken at initiation. 

By emphasizing the mother-to- 
daughter and later sister-to-sister rela- 
tionships, m analogous situation is 
reached, of which the pueblo of ZufLi is 
a good example. Here the houses are 
owned by women, marriage is matri- 
local, and a man’s permanent heme is 
in his sister’s house — not in the house 
of his wife, where he is not admitted 


into family privacies, at least until his 
children are grown. In such a society 
one finds the anomalous situation of a 
man whose status in his wife’s house is 
entirely dependent upon his relation- 
ship, not to her, but to her children. 

Modifications of Unilateral 
Systems 

: Where the emphasis is upon the rela- 
tionship of a parent of one sex to the 
children of both sexes, various forms of 
modified matriliny and patriliny are 
found. ]This condition is found in 
societies like the Trobriands and 
Dobu, in which it is not relationship 
to the mother only, but relationship 
through the mother to the mother’s 
brother which is the emphasized point. 
In such societies, it is the relationship 
of mother’s brother to sister’s son 
which becomes the critical social rela- 
tionship. It is possible to find the 
opposite condition in a society like 
Tonga, in which, although nominally 
patrilineal, the father’s sister is the 
person whom the growing child and 
youth must honor most. 

Such modifications result from the 
fact that in the Trobriands and Dobu, 
it is not merely the relationship of 
mother to daughter, but rather the 
relationship of mother to children of 
both sexes, and in Tonga, father to 
children of both sexes which is stressed. 
After the death of the parents, among 
the adult siblings the important and 
effective relationship is not between 
siblings of the same sex, as in pure 
xmilateral ^sterns, but between siblings 
of opposite sex. It is around this lat- 
ter relationship that many Oceanic 
systems and many African systems — 
notably, the Vandau, the Basuto, the 
Bechuana, the Ashanti, the Ova Her- 
era, and others — ^are built up. 

In any one of these types in which 
one relationship is emphasi2^ed, others 
are correspondingly neglected; under 
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pure patriliuy tiie daughter is virtually 
disinherited and must become absorbed 
into her husband's clan, although this 
absorption, at best, is only partial. 
Under pure matriliny, it is the son who 
suffers, with his legal home and cere- 
monial relationships all in his sister's 
house, and his wife and children and 
usually his economic activities also in 
his wife’s house. Under the mixed 
system in which the emphasis is upon 
the brother-sister relationship, it is the 
marriage bond that suffers; for the 
spouse is continually confronted with 
the strong bond which binds brother to 
sister, and often with the important 
economic obligations which they owe 
each other. So the Trobriand wife 
sees her husband pile his year’s supply 
of yams in his sister’s garden, while her 
chddren must be fed from the perhaps 
inferior supply of yams grown, not by 
their father, but by their mother’s 
brother. Similarly, in Tonga a woman 
may have no word in her daughter’s 
marriage; that is a matter for the fa- 
ther's sister to decide. The degree to 
which the brother-sister tie actually 
interferes with the marriage relation is 
also correlated with rules of residence. 
In a matrilineal society in which the 
wife goes to live in her husband's vil- 
lage, as in Basima and the Trobriands, 
some of this friction is removed. 



tmSigJgral, descent, there are the types 
of kinship grouping which we call 
bilateral, in which both sets of kindred, 
maternal and paternal, are given equal 
recognition. With such a catholic 
recognition of relatives on both sides 
d the marriage, the ppsribility of 
strong kinship alfegianee vanishes md 
there is a tendany for the famfly to 
re-fcam with each new marriage. Such 
a family type is found -smong the 
'^MmOy am<mg some Of the Indian 


tribes of Central Canada, and among 
people of North American Protestant 
stock. 

Although the recognition of the mar- 
riage bond as the basis of family rela- 
tionship is the closest approximation 
to biological facts of mating and par- 
enthood, and is found among many of 
the simplest peoples, it actually repre- 
sents a weak family organization when 
the family is viewed as the economic 
and social kinship structure which rears 
and gives status to children; for the 
biological family, with its pallid recog- 
nition of two sets of antagonistic kin- 
ship allegiances — ^to the mother’s kin 
and to the father’s kin — ^is a status- 
giving group founded upon a relation- 
ship which lacks the permanency of 
that of a blood group. The biological 
family can be shattered by divorce or 
death and the child left in an in- 
determinate position, economically, 
socially, and affectionally, which is im- 
possible in any society which stresses 
blood ties at the expense of the mar- 
riage tie. 

In many discussions of the family, 
especially in discussions of the origin of 
the family, it is assumed that the natu- 
ral protector and provider for a woman 
and her children is a husband. Actu- 
ally, such a dependence is far less re- 
liable than is the dependence of a 
woman upon an own or clan group of 
clan brothers who stand to her and her 
children in an inescapable relationship 
of responsibility, 

Andaman and Samoan Systems 

The family may also take different 
forms not by the empharis upon one 
reiationsHp ralJto: than another of 
those implMt in ^ parent'^ehild situar 
tion, hvk thror^h vamus types of 
generalization of blood relation^p. I 
shall motion only two of these types, 
from sodeties oi wry different dei^rees 
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of complexity — ‘the Andamanese and 
the Samoans. 

The social organization of the Anda- 
mans is of the simplest; the small 
horde of some fifty persons forms a 
loose unit which resides in a common 
spot and hunts over common territory. 
There is no clan elaboration of kinship; 
the most definite usage is that brothers 
often but not always build their houses 
side by side. Marriage is monogamous 
and for life. But the Andamanese 
have complicated this simple structure 
by an extended system of adoption. 
Children are adopted from horde to 
horde; a child by the time he reaches 
puberty may have had three or four 
sets of fathers and mothers, towards all 
of whom he owes the obligations and 
claims the privileges of a son. The 
tenuousness of the bond between chil- 
dren and a pair of parents who may 
be cut off at any moment by death, is 
strengthened by doubling and re- 
doubling this bond towards other 
adoptive parents; the child’s social 
relationships are widened; his power of 
calling upon elders for aid is increased. 
The narrow interdependence of the 
biological family is blurred out into a 
broader picture. 

The Samoan system works not by 
increasing the number of parents but 
by increasing the number of children 
per responsible parent. Samoa is or- 
ganized into a series of joint households 
of ten to twenty people. Over each of 
these households presides the most 
r^ponsible male of the group. He 
stands in loco 'parmUs to the entire 
household of children and adults. 
The presence of many other adults in 
the household tends to generalize the 
children's relationship to the adult 
world; the number of siblings is enor- 
mously increased, and the chances of 
the child's being ^)da% maimed by 
the death of eitih^ bioh^cal father or 
is alm(^ hoi^xi^:^]i|L 1 


father is only one of a group of males, 
and the headman’s place is automati- 
cally filled by a successor towards whom 
the child stands in the same relation- 
ship of ward. 

Functions of the Family 

If we turn from the forms of the 
primitive family to its function, we 
fin d as wide differences — ’from the tiny 
Melanesian family of Dobu, which is a 
s^f-contained unit, eating alone and 
gardening alone, to the commimal 
meals of the men’s house of the New 
Hebrides or the daily feast of all the 
men in a village in Samoa, who eat 
together after they have worked on the 
village plantation. The degree to 
which the family is^a group which pro- 
vides for common meals, for sleeping 
quarters, for the acquisition of indus- 
trial skills, or for the transmission of 
charms and religious knowledge, varies 
from a position of prime importance to 

r purely negative rdle. 

When modem writers say that the 
lamily among us has lost its function, 
they mean merely that the Western 
European patriarchal family, which was 
once a social-economic and industrial 
unit of a high degree of self-sufficiency, 
is breaking down — ^that its disciplinary 
and educational functions have been 
taken over by the state and its indus- 
trial functions preempted by modem 
machine production^ But all of these 
are merely functions of the family in 
our own immediate history — not in- 
alienable functions of the family in 
hupian soci ety. V 

jpThe only function of the family 
which is, as far as we now know, univer- 
sal is the status-giving, child-rearing 
function.^ Samoa has enormously in- 
creased me size of the family group, 
and so has generalized and attenuated 
the attitudes withm it; but the funda- 
mental pattern remaipis. f Modem po- 
^ticdL^theory has Mg^ted tihe farther 
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generalization of this aspect of the 
family so that the state would be the 
unit through which the child received 
status and was nourished and provided 
for. Only if this innovation were made 
in all completeness could the family be 
said to have lost the one function which 
defines its existence. 

It is worthy of note that were state 
responsibility for children to be sub- 
stituted for the present family organi- 
zation, we would again obtain a type of 
guarantee for children which the 
present weak bilateral family group 
fails to give. In theekciC in any of its 
modifications, the child’s status and 
subsistence is assured as long as there 
are members of the clan alive. Under 
the state, a child would again claim a 
relationship to a large group of adults — 
a group too large to be dissipated by a 
few blows. The child would stand in a 
status relationship which could not be 
evaded. Our present narrow defini- 
tion of adult responsibility towards 
children as being limited to own or 
legally adoptive parents has robbed 
the child of that security which was 
assured it by all primitive societies 
which were not primarily organized 
about the marriage tie. 
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A Statistical Analysis of the Modern Family 

By Mildred Paeten 


T here are two main questions of 
interest concerning the modem 
family. First, there is the question of 
size. How many persons are there in 
the average family? To what extent 
is the average family representative of 
the general family population? What 
percentage of families contain one 
member, two members, three members 
and so on? In short, what is the 
frequency distribution of various-sized 
families? The second question relates 
to the composition or stmcture of the 
modem family. In what way are the 
individuals composing it related to one 
another by birth or marriage? How 
many families consist, for example, of 
men living alone or of women living 
alone? How many consist of married 
couples living together withoutchildren? 
Among fa mi lies having children, what 
proportion consist of families with 
only one child, what proportion with 
several children? These and similar 
questions may be included under 
the broad head of composition or 
stmcture. 

Findings Based on New Haven 
Studt 

The present study is an attempt to 
answer these two questions for the 
modem American family. It is based 
upon the results of an investigation 
carried out at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, relating to the year 1920. This 
investigation, which covered all the 
f^oilies of New Haven, was made by 
the United States Bureau of the Census 
and the Yale Institute of Hu man Re- 
lations acting in cooperation. The 
Federal Census gathers the most ex- 
tensive collection of fmnily data in the 


United States. Until the 1930 Census, 
however, little of this material had 
been tabulated or published except in 
a form which related to individuals 
and not to family groups.^ It was 
therefore necessary to make a special 
retabulation of the census data for New 
Haven in terms of family groups. 

This New Haven study covers, of 
course, only a tiny fraction of the total 
family population of the United States. 
Nevertheless, the remarkable corre- 
spondence which exists between the 
results it yields and those of two 
similar investigations in other districts, 
perhaps warrants us in assuming that 
such results may have a more general 
apphcabUity.^ 

Definitions op “Family” 
ne finds among both past and 
present sociological and economic writ- 
ings a bewildering variety of definitWs 
of the term “famil^ This is quite im- 
derstandable. For the most part^each 
writer has been primarily concerned 
with some special problem, such as the 
differential fertility of various groups, 
the relation between the standard of 
living and the family wage, the in- 
heritance of physical and mental traits, 
or one of a host of others. He has 

'See Truesdell, Leon E., “Tabnktion of 
Family Data from the 1930 Census,” Journal o} 
ihe Ammem SiatMod AModoHon, VoL 26, pp. 
325-330, Sept. 1931. 

* The first of these two similar investigations is 
GMeago Families: A Study of Unpublished Census 
Data, by Day Monroe, Ph.D. Thesis, 377 pp.. 
Dept, of Home Economics and Household Ad- 
ministration, Dnivesity of Chicago, dime 1^0. 
The second is The Woman Home-Maker in the 
City. A Study of Sidlsdes Bdating to Married 
Women in the City rf Bodkesier, New York, af&e 
Census of 19S0. 
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therefore quite naturally defined the 
term ‘‘family” in the way which best 
suited his purpose,^ or indeed, in only 
too many cases, has not bothered to give 
it any precise definition at all/ The 
lack of a common definition of course 
prevents comparisons of any value 
between the results of different writers. 

Out of this welter of definitions — 
some vague and some precise — four 
main possible definitions emerge. In 
total, they cover most of the purposes 
for which a definition might be re- 
quired, although not all. 

The first is that adopted by the 
United States Bureau of the Cens]^. 
It includes all persons living together 
in the same household, and nobody 
else. Thus relatives of all kinds, 
friends, lodgers, and servants are all 
included provided they habitually form 
part of this residential household 
group, while children and other rela- 
tives living elsewhere are excluded. It 
will be seen that this definition cor- 
responds much more closely to the 
popular notion of f‘j^onomic house- 
hold” than to the popular notion of 
“family /i* It was doubtless adopted 
by the Bureau because the primary 
object of the census is to enumerate all 
persons in the country at a given date, 
showing where they live, in such a way 
as to get the correct total population 
for each district and for the United 
States as a whole. This definition is 
clearly useful in dealing with housing 
and similar problems. It should be 
remembered, however, in dealing with 
the census figures, that the Bureau 
considers “economic” as well as “pri- 
vate ” families. Economic families are 
groups Kving under the same roof in 
h^ging houses, hotels, labor camps, 
andinstilutions. Their ihdusion would 
alter very considerably the (arith- 
metic) average umnbm* of persons 
per family in citi^ wh^re \k&re are 
large institutions. 


The second definition embodies the 
concept of the “natural” — or “biologi- 
cal” — ^family. It corresponds very 
closely to the popular meaning of the 
term. ' It includes only parents and 
their offspring, if any.^, Stepchildren, 
adopted children, and other relatives 
are all excluded. On the other hand, 
all offspring are included regardless of 
their age, marital condition, or place of 
residence. They are usually divided 
into stillborn, living, and dead. This 
definition is nearly always adopted ‘in 
fertility studies, for obvious reasons. 

The third .definition is what may be 
termed the'‘ “natural social” family. 
It consists of a group of persons who 
both live together and have a marital 
or parent-child relationship! All un- 
married sons and daughters living at 
home with either or both parents are 
included, regardless of whether adopted 
or stepchildren, or under or over 
twenty-one years of age. But children 
not Hving at home are excluded, and so 
are other persons living under the same 
roof. This definition of “family” is 
employed by Day Monroe in the work 
already mentioned. She further sub- 
divides such families into unbroken 
and broken, the latter consisting of 
men or women with broken marital ties, 
having one or more children at home. 

The fourth definirion may be termed 
thk“ social” familW It consists of all 
individuals relate to the head of the 
household and living under a common 
roof. Relationship may be through 
blood, marriage, or adoption* Un- 
related individuals who are living 
together, bound only by social or eco- 
nomic ties, and who therefore fall 
outside this definition, may be darned 
to constitute “uiparelated” families. 
When it is to allot every in- 

dividual Kving in a district to some 
family within tliat area, then of course 
these unrelated families must be in- 
duded* 
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This last definition has the advan- 
tage of indicating a family unit whose 
members are bound together in all 
cases by common residence, and in 
nearly all cases by ties of kinship and 
economic interdependence. It is the 
definition adopted in the New Haven 
study with which this article deals. 
It is also the definition of "‘household” 
used in the Chicago study. 

Size of the Family 

Family size may be considered either 
from the point of view of a single 
expression such as an average, or of a 


tioned, this average number in Chica^ 
in 1920 was only S.8. This compar 
tively low -figure arises, of course, fro 
the exclusion of lodgers and relative 
other than children. From the fourt 
definition, this average number is 4 
for New Haven and 4.0 for Chicago, f( 
the year 1920. 

However, an average of this kin 
tells us very little. Figures on tit 
prevalence of families of each size ai 
more illuminating, and are given in ti 
following table. 

It will be observed that only one fift 
of the families of these three citie 


TABLE I — ^PaopoBTioN of Families Containino Specepied Nxjmbees of Mbmbebs 


Number of Members 

1 

1 

1 

Rochester 
Households ^ 

(Per Cent) 

Chicago 
Households ® 

(Per Cent) 

New Haven 
Families 
(Per Cent) 

Two 

20.5 

23 8 

21.6 

Three 

21.7 

22.1 

21.6 

Four 

20.3 

20.2 

19.4 

Five 

14.5 

14.4 ! 

13.7 

Six 

9.7 

8.8 

9.4 

Seven 

5.8 

5.0 

6.2 

Eight or more 

7.5 

5.7 

8.0 

Total 

100 

100 

99.9 


^ Figures taken from Chicago Families, pp. 831— S32. 


frequency distribution of families con- 
taining specified numbers of members. 
Whatever the description, the size will 
vary with the definition of the term 
“family.” The arithmetic mean, for 
example, may correctly be of several 
sizes. From the census definition, 
which it will be remembered includes 
“economic” families, such as hotels, as 
wdl as lodgers and other persons living 
with the family in the narrower sense, 
this average number for the United 
States as a whole was 4.7 in 1900, 4.5 
in 1910, and 4.S in 1920.^ From the 
third definition, that adopted for 
“family” in the Chicago study men- 

* Fomimdh Cmsm qf ^ United States 19BQ, 
YA II, pp. im-m. 


contain the average number of ap 
pxoximately four persons. The famil, 
consisting of two or of three persons i 
slightly more typical than that consist 
ing of four; but, as Day Monroe writes 
“apparently it is misleading to spea 
of a family of typical size, since there i 
so much variation and since among th 
families investigated, the proportio' 
containing a given number of person 
was in no instance as great as on 
third.” ^ Neither the mean nor th 
mode gives an adequate description c 
the family population, as each of thes 
includes only about one fifth of th 
families covered. The popular qon 
ception of the typical family as con 
* Mmiroe. Dav. ChioaaO Families, d. 98. 
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sisting of husband, wife, and three 
children should clearly be abandoned, 
as only 14 per cent contain exactly 
five, and 60 per cent contain less than 
five, members. 

Let us now turn to the proportion of 
individuals living in families of various 
sizes. The following distribution was 
obtained from the New Haven data. 


TABLE II 


Number of Members 
in Family 

Percentage of 
Individuals 

1 

1 

2 

10 

3 

10 

4 

18 

5 

16 

6 

13 

7 

10 

8 

7 

9 

4 

10 

2 

11 

5 

12 and more 

4 




This table shows the percentage of 
the 149,099 individuals of New Haven 
who belong to families containing speci- 
fied numbers of members. From it we 
may conclude that the four-person 
family contains the greatest proportion 


of the aggregate family members. 
Ahnost one person in every five belongs 
to a family of that size. On the other 
hand, more than 60 per cent of the 
individuals live in families containing 
five or more members; so although the 
proportion of large families in the total 
population is not especially great, 
these families contain a great many 
members. 

Composition of the Family 

The 36,3£0 families in New Haven 
were divided into twelve types. The 
number of families in each type is 
shown in Table III. 

From these figures, it may be seen 
that the husband-wife-children family 
is the most prevalent type, and includes 
about two fifths of the families of the 
city. In addition, 15 per cent of the 
families are composed of husband, 
wife, children, and relatives. In other 
words, slightly over half the families of 
the city contain two parents and their 
children. The family composed of 
only a husband and wife constitutes 
another 15 per cent of the total. This 
type is composed of couples who never 
have had children, as well as those 
whose children have married or left 
home. The husband-wife-relatives, and 


TABLE ni 


Type of Family 

Number of 
Families 

Per Cent of 

Total Families 

TTiisKandl wife 

5,509 

15,042 

5,576 

2,751 

258 

15.2 

Hudbamd, wife, and children 

41.4 

Husband, wife, children, and relatives 

15.3 

TTiTsLanHj wife^ ii.nd reTfl.tives 

7.6 

Mfl.n and children 

.7 

Woman and children 

849 

2.3 

Mart, childrea, and relatives 

406 

X.l 

Woman, children, and relatives 

1,104 

2302 

632 

3.0 

Man or woman and relatives 

7.7 

Man alone 

1.7 

Wfwrri».n alone 

1,152 

239 

3.2 

Unieiated persons 

.6 



Total. 

36,320 

99.8 
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the man-or-woman-and-relatives fam- 
ilies are ne3Et in frequency, each 
containing about 7 per cent of the total. 
The other types, such as man-children, 
man - children - relatives, woman - chil- 
dren, woman-children-relatives, man 
alone, and woman alone each include 
less than 5 per cent of the cases. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
these statistics refer to the situation of 
1920, and a considerable increase in 
these last groups may fee anticipated 
when the 1930 data are analyzed. 

By combining the family types and 
disregarding the overlapping, we may 
discover the proportion of families 
commonly called normal families, and 
the proportion differing from this as- 
sumed norm. 

The normal family, which is the so- 
called ‘"natural-social” type, consti- 
tutes four fifths of the total families 
of the city. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the individuals of the city live 
in this kind of group, which consists of 
a husband and wife, with or without 
other members such as children, rela- 
tives, or lodgers. 

The remaining fifth of the families 
consists of groups in which no marital 
relation has existed, as well as those in 
which it has been broken. It is in- 
teresting to note that such homes con- 
tain women as heads more than twice 
as often as they contain men as heads 
(14 per cent as compared to 6 per cent). 
This may be attributed to a number of 
factors, among which the greater pro- 
portion of widows than of widowers in 
the population, partly due to the 
greater tendency for the latter group 
to remarry, may be a significant 
element. 

Considering next the number of 
married couples who have no relatives 
living m the same home, we find that 
dbout three jSfths of the families are 
included. This is a noteworthy fact 
m view erf ^ popular befief that the 


family usually contains only parents 
and children. The findings of the 
Chicago analysis seem to corroborate 
those of New Haven in this respect. 
The proportion of families living alone 
without outsiders (i.e., relatives and 
lodgers) forms 69 per cent of the total 
families studied.^ 

Not only are there relatives in 40 per 
cent of the New Haven families where 
there is a married pair, but there are 
lodgers as well in 14 per cent of these 
homes. In Chicago, where the lodging 
houses were omitted from the family 
count, 11 per cent of the homes con- 
tained lodgers.® It is often assumed 
that the lodging-house area is well 
defined and is located in a deteriorating 
residential section of the city. In 
New Haven, this is not the case. The 
lodgers are distributed fairly uniformly 
throughout all types of economic dis- 
tricts. The majority of families who 
keep any lodgers keep only one. It is 
generally believed that the number of 
families renting rooms is increased 
during times of economic depression, 
when the homemaker tries to supple- 
ment the family income. It will be 
interesting to test this hypothesis when 
the 1930 figures are available. 

Chtloless Families 

Data on the number of childless 
families and on the number of children 
per family are needed for a better un- 
derstanding of many social problems, 
particularly those of population in- 
crease. It is a great mistake to assume, 
as has been done in the past, that any 
light will be thrown on the size of the 
typical family by dividing the total 
number of children by the number of 
married women. Such figures have, 
however, provided the basis for numer- 
ous generalizations about the extent to 
which selected families have differ^ 
from the general ^ popidation. For 

^ Monroe^ Da;^, Of* p. 250. 
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example, we find references to the great 
number of childless families among 
those seeking divorces. The census 
data are unfortunately not adequate 
for answering this type of ques- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, as Table IV 
indicates, SO per cent of the homes in 
New Haven contain no children. The 
necessary data for evaluating this point 
are not available. It should be pointed 
out, however, that there is a married 
couple in each of £8,878 of the families, 
and that £9 per cent of these families 
are childless. This fact would be in- 
terpretable, however, only if we knew 
the proportion of recent marriages 
where no children have been born and 
the proportion of marriages where all 
the children have left home. 


TABLE IV — Pboportion of 36,320 Fam- 
ilies IN New Haven Containing 
Specified Number of Children 


Number of Children 
under 21 Years 

Percentage of 
Families 

1 

20 

a, 

17 

S 

10 

4 

7 

5 

4 

0 

2 

7 

1 

8 

0.6 

9 or more. 

0.5 

None 

86 

Total 

98.1 


As may be observed, among those 
families containing children, the one- 
child family predominates. It in- 
cludes one fifth of the famOies of the 
city. 

The table which follows ^ows the 
prc^ortion of families in New Havw 
whidbt contain children under five years 
of age, as well as the number of such 
chilirea. 


TABLE V 


Number of Children 
under Five Years 

Percentage of 
Families 

1 

19.2 

2 

10.7 

3 

2.4 

4 

.2 

5. 

.01 

None 

67.3 

Total 

99.81 


It will be seen that two thirds of the 
families in New Haven have no chil- 
dren under five years, 

A similar table for children under 
ten years takes the following form: 


TABLE VI 


Number of Children 
under Ten Years 

Percentage of 
' Families 

1 

18.8 

% 

13.1 

3 

7.4 

4 

4.0 

5 

1.4 

6 

.3 

7 

.04 

None 

54.8 

Total 

99.9 


An examination of this table reveals 
that over half (54,8 per cent) of the 
homes have no children under 10 
years. 

Summing up the data on childless 
families, we may say that two thirds of 
the New Haven families contain no 
children under five years; over half 
have none under ten years; and about 
one third have none imder twenty-one 
years. 

Size in Relation to Composition 
OF Families 

The lack of uniformity in family 
sizer is even more evident when the 
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families are classified by types. This 
is shown in the following table, wherein 
figures are presented on the proportion 
of families in each group which contain 
the specified number of members. 

It should be noted that with only 
three exceptions, the percentage of 
families included among those of any 
given size is less than 37 per cent of the 
total families of any type. In other 


two. This is even more characteristic 
of the unrelated than of the related 
adults. Very possibly the related 
adults are remnants of a larger “bio- 
logical’’ or “natural” family, while the 
unrelated people are detached individ- 
uals who have voluntarily established 
households, as well as those who con- 
duct lodging houses. 

The family which is ordinarily con- 


TABLE VII — PERCENTA.GE OF NeW HaVEN FAMILIES CONTAINING SPECIFIED NUMBEK OP MbMBBBS 


Number of Persons in the Family 


Type of Family 

Number of 
Families 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 

11 

12 plus 

PC 

PC 

PC 

PC 

PC 

PC 

P C 

PC^ 

PC*^ 

1 PC* 

PC* 

PC* 

H-W 

5,509 


100 






! 


1 

1 



H-W-Cfa 

15,042 



29 

26 

17 

ii 

7 

i 4 

3 

i 

i 

X 

H-W-Ch-R 

6,576 


. . 


19 

24 

20 

14 

9 

6 

3 

1 ^ 

2 

H-W-R 

2,751 



58 

27 

9 

4 

1 

1 



! 

X 

M-Ch 

258 


28 

26 

17 

15 

5 

5 

3 

z 

X 



W-Ch 

849 


36 

29 

15 

10 

5 

3 

1 

1 

X 

X 


M-or-W-R 

2,802 


50 

28 

13 

5 

2 

1 

z 

z 

X 


. . 

M-Ch-R 

406 



17 

24 

25 

16 

8 

6 

1 

1 

1 

. . 

W-Ch-R 

1,104 



21 

25 

20 

12 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Unrelated 

239 


78 

10 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

X 




M alone ... . 

632 

100 











. . 

W alone. 

1,152 

100 













» X equals less than 6. 


words, no type of family is predomi- 
nantly one size as compared with 
another. The exceptions are: the hus- 
band-wife-relatives type, which is com- 
posed of three members in 58 per cent 
of the cases; the man-or-woman-and- 
relatives group, which consists of two 
members in approximately half the 
instances; and the unrelated families, 
which are primarily (78 per cent) two- 
person families. Expressed another 
way, husbands and wives usually have 
only one relative living with them. 
Perhaps this person is the proverbial 
mother-in-law, but our analysis is not 
sufficiently detailed to warrant this 
statement. A family analysis which 
would further describe relatives is most 
desirable. 

Related and unrelated adults most 
frequently live together in groups of 


sidered the normal one, that is, the 
husband-wife-children type, most fre- 
quently contains three members. 
However, more than one fourth of 
these families exceed the theoretically 
“normal family of five,” while only 17 
per cent actually consist of that number 
of persons. In the husband-wife-chil- 
dren-relatives type, the five-person 
family is most prevalent, and more 
than half the families are larger than 
this mode. 

Another measure of family size may 
be shown in the mean number of per- 
sons for each type, which is as shown 
in Table VIII. 

It will be recalled that the mean 
family size for New Haven as a whole 
was 4.1i. This average does not occur 
among any of the types listed above. 
The variation in all these figure should 
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TABLE Vni 


Type of Family 

Mean Number 
of Members 

H-W-Ch 

4.7 

H-Wf-Ch-E 

6. a 

H-W-R 

3.6 

M-Ch 

3.7 

W-Ch 

3.4 

M-Ch-R 

4.9 

W-CK-R 

3.1 

M-or-W-R 


H-W 

a 

Man alone 

1 

Woman alone 

1 

Unrelated 

2.5 


indicate the need for caution in the use 
of the term ‘‘average family.” 

Size of Household 

Although the immediate family con- 
sisting of related members is of primary 
importance to many social agen- 
cies, the household^ which refers to all 
people who are living together in the 
home, is also of some significance. 
The extra people, or lodgers, form an 
important part of the modern family 
circle. It is to be hoped that detailed 
studies of these individuals, showing 
their ages, sex, occupations, family 


connections, and other information, 
will be made from the 1930 tabulations. 
For the time being, however, we can 
only show their distribution among 
families of various types. The follow- 
ing figures should be compared with 
the table showing the number of per- 
sons per family for each type. 

Glancing at these figures and com- 
paring them with those on the number 
of persons per family, we may observe 
that lodgers live in all types of families, 
although in some types more than in 
others. The husband-wife families, for 
instance, take in lodgers in 15 per cent 
of the cases, while more than twice as 
many (37 per cent) of the woman-alone 
type keep lodgers. As compared with 
the man alone, the former families con- 
tain extra persons 10 per cent more fre- 
quently. This is a small difference in 
view of the general belief that women 
can keep lodging rooms more easily 
than can men, who have little or no 
domestic experience. 

The largest households are found 
in the husband-wife-children-relatives 
families. Over 80 per cent of these 
families live in households containing 
five or more members. About half of 
the husband-wife-children families, and 


TABLE IX — ^PfiEsoNS pee Househoud 


Type of Family 

Number of 
Families 

Number of Members 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 or more 





Percentage of households 

a 



H-W 

5,509 


85 

8 

3 

I 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H-W-Ch 

15,042 


, . 

26 

26 

18 

12 

8 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

H-W-Ch-R. 

5,576 




17 

23 

20 

16 

10 

6 

3 

2 

2 

H-W-R 

2>51 

• • 

- 

49 

29 

12 

6 

2 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M-Ct 

258 


20 

25 

18 

17 

8 

5 

4 

1 

X 

IT « 

2 

W-Ch.... .! 

849 j 


26 : 

27 

18 

13 

7 

3 

2 

1 

X 

X 

1 

M-Cb-R ! 

406 



14 

23 

26, 


9 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

W-CSh-R 

1,104 


•• 

17 

23 

21 


11 

6 

: 3 

2 

1 

2 

Mro*-W-R ..... 

2,802 


40 

28 

17 

8 

4 

2 

I, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

W aloioie. . . 

, 6m 


19 

10 

5 

1 

X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

M Wfahft -T'-r - 

IA'52 

74 

17 

7 

2 

X 



X 

i .. 






239 

! *• 

^ 16 

11 

5 

15 

10 

i *8 

6 

5 

'i 

i 

1 

is 


> X ihkn .§. 
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only one fifth of the husband-wife- 
relatives families are as large. In 
general, the households vary in size as 
much as do the families, and no group 
predominates except perhaps the two- 
person husband-wife household and 
the one-person man and woman alone 

Conclusion 

The chief conclusion to which atten- 
tion should be drawn is that statistical 
results will differ quite considerably 
according to the definition of “family’' 
adopted.l It is therefore desirable that 
writers-^n these subjects should state 
precisely what defcition they are 
using. 

A second conclusion is that the av- 
erage number of persons in the modern 
American family, from the fourth, or 
New Haven de^ition (i.e., aU individ- 
uals related to the head of the house- 
hold and living under a common roof) 
is about four, but that the wide varia- 


tion makes any such ^simple statement 
almost without meaning. In this con- 
nection, attention may again be drawn 
to the remarkable similarity of the 
results of the Chicago, Rochester, and 
New Haven inquiries. 

It is difficult to summarize the re- 
sults of the New Haven inquiry con- 
cerning the composition of families 
more concisely than has been done 
above. Perhaps the most outstanding 
fact is that the most prevalent type of 
family, comprising about two fifths of 
all the families in the city, is that in 
which there is a husband, a wife, and 
one or more children, but no other 
relatives. 

Finally, the hope may be expressed 
that the results of the 19S0 United 
States Census, in which families are 
defined and classified on the lines fol- 
lowed in the New Haven analysis, will 
provide fruitful material for future 
social studies. 


Dr. Mildred Parten is Research Assistant at the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations^ and a Fellow of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, She was formerly 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at Texas State College 
for Women, 



Courtship Practices and Contemporary Social Change 

. in America 

By Niles Caepenter 


F OTIR functions are fulfilled by 
courtship in contemporary Western 
society. 

First, it is an adjunct to the process 
of sexual selection. The prospective 
partners, through the medium of their 
tentative approaches, one to the other, 
are enabled to appraise each other as to 
attractiveness, health, social position, 
economic status, and the like, and on 
the basis of such an appraisal either to 
carry their association on to marriage 
or to withdraw from it. From this 
point of view, courtship is significant in 
respect to the matings that it forestalls 
as well as those that it promotes. 

Second, it is an apprenticeship in 
mutual accommodation. As intimacy 
develops, the prospective mates find 
themselves under the necessity either 
of adjusting to each other, or else of 
severing their relationship. The closer 
and less restricted the comradeship of 
courtship, the greater opportunity does 
it afford the couple concerned to dis- 
cover themselves to each other and to 
find out the elements in each other’s 
personality that make for incompati- 
bility or congeniality, and to begin the 
process of mutual accommodation that 
will— if their union is to be success- 
ful — ^be continued throughout their 
marriage. 

Third, courtship is a stimulus to 
maturation. As it progresses, the 
young man and woman concerned be- 
gin to look towards and to plan concern- 
ing the obligations involved in mar- 
riage, and thereby prospectively to 
undergo the sobering and maturing 
influences that accompany such re- 
sponsibilities. Moreover, courtship — 


particularly when it reaches the stage 
of a tacit or avowed engagement to 
marry — carries with it a definite status, 
which is recognized by the associates 
and relatives of the prospective mates 
no less than by themselves. This 
status, implying as it does a stage on 
the way to marriage, carries with it the 
assumption that the couple concerned 
is approaching full adulthood. To the 
extent that this recognition of ap- 
proaching adulthood takes place in 
courtship, the sociological and psy- 
chological development of the prospec- 
tive mates is hastened. 

Maturation is also promoted by the 
education in mutual adjustment de- 
scribed above, and by the sexual com- 
ponent in courtship discussed below. 

Fourth, courtship is an essential link 
in the chain of allure and pursuit by 
means of which the prospective mates 
are ultimately carried on towards 
biological union. The degree to which 
the sexual component in courtship pro- 
ceeds varies with the individuals con- 
cerned and with the cultural milieu in 
which they are placed. 

Social Change 

As has just been suggested, the spe- 
cific pattern assumed by courtship 
practices varies from culture area to 
culture area, and from time to time. 
Particularly is it affected by that in- 
tricate complex of technological and 
socio-psychological innovations that 
go by the name of social change. Of 
outstanding significance to courtship 
practices in contemporary America are 
those phases of i^cial change which 
may be denominated as: (1) urbaniza- 
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tion and "^rarbanization”;^ (£) tbe in- 
creased speed of transportation, par- 
ticularly through, the motor vehicle; 
and (3) the changed status of women, 
particularly as regards relaxation of in- 
hibitory conventions, widened choice 
of occupation, and coeducational higher 
education. 

Urbanization as Affecting 
Courtship 

Recently the writer was transplanted 
suddenly from a city of 600,000 to a 
self-contained rural community whose 
largest town numbers less than 1,000, 
and whose nearest ‘^city,” with a bare 
5,000 population is 60 miles away. 
The contrast between the two types of 
communities is startling. In many 
respects it is more striking than that 
observed in journeying from the United 
States to Europe. Such an experience 
as this serves to throw into high relief 
the nature and the extent of the change 
that is being wrought in American 
society by the growth of city life. Of 
the four major functions of courtship 
which have been enumerated, one 
seems to be most dejSnitely colored by 
the urban trend — namely, sexual se- 
lection. 

In this connection, attention should 
be directed first to the sex structure of 
the average city. There is to be found 
there a relative preponderance of 
females. In Europe, their preponder- 
ance is absolute. In the United States 
— largely because of the presence of 
lai^e numbers of immigrant males — 
there is a slight excess of males over 
females, but it is very much smaller 
than is the case in the rural community. 
Sudi a situation naturally widens the 
range of choice of the prospective hus- 
band, but correspondingly limits that 

^ This word has been coined by Gralpin, to de- 
scribe the interpenetration of urban and rural 
life, particularly the penetration of the country- 
ade by inSuences emanating from the city. 


of the prospective wife. Stated an- 
other way, it means that the young 
man who contemplates marriage is able 
to make a -more leisurely and discrimi- 
nating choice than the young woman — 
with the result that, in so far as a mar- 
riage is the consummation of a deliber- 
ate selective process, that selection is 
more likely to be made by the male than 
by the female. 

Both prospective mates, however, 
enjoy a wider range of choice in the city 
than they would if they lived in the 
country. Not only are there actually 
more people per square mile in the 
former than in the latter; there are 
also more young people, there being a 
relative dearth of very young and very 
old individuals in urban populations. 
More than this, city populations are 
infinitely more varied as to physical and 
racial type, occupational and social 
status, and personality development 
than are rural populations. 

One special phase of this urban- 
rural contrast in regard to sexual selec- 
tion requires particular mention. It 
has to do with the consanguineous 
mating. The relative immobility of 
rural populations, coupled with their 
high fertility, makes it much more 
likely that individuals who are blood 
relatives in some degree of consan- 
guinity will be thrown together and 
drift into marriage in the country than 
in the city. The eugenical connota- 
tions of this fact are obvious. 

Other Urban Characteristics 
— '‘Rxjrbanization 

Offsetting to some degree these 
differential factors between city and 
coimtry in this matter of sexual selec- 
tion are, first, the relative isolation of 
city life, and second, the process of 
‘"rurbanization.'^ The feebleness of 
neighborhood life, the insignificant rdie 
of the primary group, the high degree 
of anonymity and — «*Tch char- 
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acteristics of urbanism as these bring it 
about that young men and women are 
cut off from their fellows to a much 
greater extent within the city than out- 
side of it* In so far as this is so, the 
range of choice of prospective mates in 
the city is considerably reduced- 

The process of '^rurbanization^’ 
serves in some measure to introduce 
into the countryside those influences 
making for relatively greater latitude 
in the scope of sexual selection which 
are chiefly associated with city life, and 
thus to narrow the differential between 
city and country in this respect- Of 
particular moment is the greater mobil- 
ity imparted to the countryside by the 
interpenetration of the urban and rural 
worlds. The urban visitor to the rural 
community adds to the number of po- 
tential mates from whom the rural 
dweller can make a marital selection- 
Likewise, the young men and women 
residing in the city come within the 
periphery of the rural dweller’s choices 
whenever the latter travel thither. 

Maturation and Courtship in the 
City 

The third function of courtship prac- 
tices, namely, maturation, is probably 
somewhat retarded by the contempo- 
rary trend towards city life. The mo- 
bility of the city, as well as its hostility 
to the maintenance of traditional cul- 
ture norms, lends an atmosphere of 
casualness and fluidity to sex contacts of 
all sorts — courtship included — ^which 
is quite different from the quasi-formal- 
ized status imparted to courtship in the 
mrai community. To these influences 
must be added that of the anonymity 
of city life and the nebulousness of the 
neighborhood and of primary groups 
generally in the city. 

Thus it is that, whereas in the coun- 
liy the fact that a couple is going 
around together” becomes promptly 
known throughout a wide drde of ac- 


quaintances and — excepting perhaps 
for the opposition of a rival — ^is given 
tacit recognition and ratification, noth- 
ing of the sort normally occurs in the 
city. A courtship may indeed proceed 
through its several stages up to the 
very eve of marriage without attracting 
more than passing attention on the part 
of the couple’s circle of acquaintances. 

More than this, each of the prospec- 
tive mates may drift into and out of two 
or three courtships before entering into 
the one which forms the prelude to 
their union. As a result, during the 
greater part of this final courtship, 
the attitude both of themselves and of 
their intimates is likely to be much the 
same as that which was exhibited 
towards their earlier, abortive experi- 
ences. 

For such reasons as these, any given 
courtship is likely to hold less signifi- 
cance in the eyes both of the principals 
and their associates in the city than in 
the country. As a consequence, the 
young people concerned will probably 
experience less of a sense of having 
moved along the road towards the 
status and the responsibility of adult- 
hood, and to that extent will lose some 
measure of the maturing influences 
that would otherwise accompany their 
association. 

Transportation — ^The Motor 
Vehicle 

Increased speed and range of 
transportation is associated with the 
development of mechanized instrumen- 
talities of movement and carriage. The 
most conspicuous instance at present is 
the motor vehicle. Like other phases of 
American culture, courtship has been 
affected by^this group of material cul- 
ture innoYatioBs. ' The most significant 
form of influeiKie exerdsed upon court- 
ship practices by these developments is 
so obvious that it needs little elucida- 
tion. It is the promotion of the second 
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major function of courtship, namely, 
the mutual accommodation following 
upon relatively unconstrained inti- 
macy. 

American folkways have never made 
it very difficult for prospective mates 
to enter into close-knit and natural 
comradeships of a sort that greatly 
facilitates the mutual unfolding and 
adjustment of their personalities. This 
process of apprenticeship in the difficult 
art of getting on together is greatly 
aided by the developments in rapid 
transportation which the past thirty 
years have witnessed. A means has been 
provided by which a couple may escape 
not only ffirect chaperonage, but also 
the restraint and embarrassment of 
being accompanied by, or under the 
eyes of, relatives and friends. In the 
space of an hour or less, the prospec- 
tive mates are able to get away from 
their intimates and ‘‘be alone together.’’ 
Inevitably, the facilitation of intimate 
companionship arising in this way car- 
ries with it opportunity for the mutual 
unfolding and accommodation of per- 
sonality. 

The writer has the impression — 
unverified by more than casual ob- 
servation— that the long drawn-out 
honeymoon is rapidly dropping out of 
American marriage habits. If this is so, 
it may possibly be in part a consequence 
of the fact that a considerable part of the 
function of initiation into companion- 
ship that has traditionally been asso- 
ciated with the honeymoon is now being 
preempted by the courtship period. 

|| Intimacy versus Privacy 

Whether the increased intimacy that 
results from the rapidity of transpor- 
tation and the ease of avoidance of 
relatives and friends consequent upon 
it, also conduce to a greater emphasis 
on the sexual component in the court- 
diip rdation, is problematical. It 
probably do^ so to the extent that it 


permits escape from the prospective 
mates’ own social milieu into the envel- 
oping cloak of anonymity, and also to 
the extent that it promotes recourse to 
isolated and remote sections of the open 
country. 

On the other hand, the distinction 
between privacy and intimacy must be 
noted in this connection. A couple may 
gain complete intimacy, in the sense of 
being free from interruption or from 
the observation of relatives and ac- 
quaintances, by taking a motor ride, 
by boarding an excursion steamer, or by 
going “down town” to a theater or a 
dance-hall; and yet may secure no 
yrivacy whatsoever. 

Moreover, the isolation and remote- 
ness of the countryside have been 
greatly lessened by the very means 
which has made access to it easy — 
to wit, the motor vehicle. Such is the 
case particularly where the twin pro- 
cesses of urbanization and “rurbaniza- 
tion” have proceeded very far. For 
illustration, note the rapid increase in 
blackmailing, robbery, and even mur- 
der of the occupants of motor vehicles 
parked in the open country. 

Earlier in this discussion, mention 
was made of the bearing upon court- 
ship of the anonymity of city life. 
Attention was directed to the fact that, 
by being able to avoid the oversight 
of relatives and friends and neighbors, 
the prospective mates were likely to 
lose somewhat the sense of having 
achieved a definite social status, and, 
accordingly, the sobering and maturing 
experience involved in such a status. 
At this point it may be observed that 
the anonymity implied in the ability to 
escape, by means of rapid transporta- 
tion, from their relatives and other 
intimates probably tends towards a 
similar result. 

A third consequence of the develop- 
ment of rapid transportation has been 
implied in piec^ipiBg. section. Th# 
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process of sexual selection is greatly 
aided, in that the young man, or 
woman — in common with the entire 
population — ^travels more frequently 
and more widely than has been the 
case in any other era; is given an op- 
portunity for meeting a greater number 
of prospective mates; and, by the same 
token, is given a larger number of 
alternative choices from which to pick 
his, or her, mate. 

The Changed Status of Women 

As stated above, there are three 
phases of the alteration in the position 
of women that are of moment to this 
discussion. They are: the relaxation 
of conventional inhibitions on freedom 
of action; widened choice of occupa- 
tion; and coeducational higher educa- 
tion. 

All three of these forms of social 
change operate to promote both the 
widening of the range of sexual selec- 
tion, and apprenticeship in mutual 
accommodation, thirough intimacy. 

Sexual Selection 

Sexual selection is facilitated by the 
lightening of the burden of restraint 
upon the conduct of women in that men 
and women are able to meet more fre- 
quently, under a greater variety of cir- 
cumstances, and on a nearer approach 
to a plane of equality than formerly. 
The average young man or woman in 
search of a mate is, in other words, likely 
not only to encounter a greater number 
of individuals of the opposite sex, but — 
what is more significant — -to see them 
under conditions that permit a much 
more accurate appraisal of personality 
than was possible under the artificial 
£md contacts of an earlier 

period. 

To take one example among many — 
rifie freedom with which young men and 
women participate together in such 
j^K^ts as tennis, golf, bating, and 


the like enables each to secure a far 
better idea of the other’s physical 
coordination and stamina, energy, 
persistence, sportsmanship, reaction to 
success or adversity, and so on than 
would have been possible in a genera- 
tion when any activity on the part of 
a woman more strenuous than croquet 
or a sedate canter on the back of a 
gentle horse was considered to be 
^‘unmaidenly.” 

The widening of the occupational 
choices open to women increases the 
range of sexual selection in much the 
same way as does the relaxation of 
the restrictions upon their conduct. 
The opportunities for young men and 
women to meet each other are multi- 
plied, and they are enabled to observe 
and appraise each other under circum- 
stances calculated greatly to deepen 
their knowledge of each other. One has 
only to contrast for a moment the rela- 
tionship between the young man and 
woman who see each other only in the 
evenings, over the week-end, and on oc- 
casional holidays, and that of those who 
work together in the same division of an 
office or department store, eight hours 
a day, six days a week, through the 
welter of all the ups and downs, the 
trials and temptations of the daily 
round of the job, to realize that sexual 
selection under the second set of condi- 
tions is likely to proceed from a far 
more substantial and realistic basis of 
choice than under the first. 

The same is the case with the higher 
education of women, particularly 
through coeducation (or through the 
approximation to coeducation resulting 
from the dose proximity of sepa- 
rate’^ colleges) Here again, encount- 
ers between young men and women are 
multiplied, and the prospective mates 
are able to secure a fully rounded 
knowledge of each other. 

2E.g., Smith and Amherst; Raddiffe and 
Harvard; William, Smith and Hobart^ 
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The college campus might indeed be 
considered as an almost ideal setting 
for the operation of the function of 
sexual selection. Its formal courses in 
hygiene, its health services, and its 
program of intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sport place a strong empha- 
sis upon physical fitness. Its seemingly 
endless round of social functions gives 
ample scope for the display of social 
abilities — or the lack of them. The 
classroom and the laboratory provide a 
means for the appraisal not only of 
intellectual caliber but also of the vir- 
tues and the shortcomings in tempera- 
ment and character which serve to 
facilitate positive achievement or to 
block it. 

^Finally, the whole gamut of campus 
life, with its intricate and shifting 
social groupings, its fraternity and ‘‘po- 
litical*’ intrigues, its keen and unremit- 
ting competitiveness — above all, its in- 
tensity and unrestraint — brings into 
play every side of the young man’s or 
woman’s personality, and thereby per- I 
mits each to obtain a fully rounded and^' 
penetrating understanding of the other/ 

AlPprenticeship in Mutual Accom- 
modation Through Intimacy 

The manner in which intimacy and 
mutual accommodation are promoted 
by the three aspects of the changed 
status of women discussed above, is 
self-evident. The loosening of conven- 
tional restraints upon the behavior of 
women is an agency superlatively well 
suited to the bringing about of such a , 
result. The growing camaraderie of 
young men and women looms large in 
the present-day panorama of social 
change. 

Similarly, the entrance of women 
into occupations hitherto closed to 
them has made possible the develop- 
ment of a new sort of friendship be- 
tween prospective mates, to wit, the 
fellowship of the job. As a consequence. 


this present period is witnessing an 
increasing number of courtships where 
the function of training in mutual ac- 
commodation is reenforced by the 
salutary experience of working to- 
gether. 

The intensity of the intimacies 
developed in college life is proverbial. 
Not only are young men and young 
women thrown together at an age of 
high emotional sensitivity, not only are 
they provided with a far larger share of 
leisure than is vouchsafed to their 
fellows in field, factory, and oflSce, 
but they are also impelled to seek 
each other’s companionship because of 
the artificial make-up of the communi- 
ties in which they are placed. 

The Cajvipus Coivimunity 

The significance to the relations of 
young men and women of this unbal- 
anced make-up of the average college 
community is very great. The young 
f men and women in it are, to begin with, 
removed by score* and hundreds of 
miles from their own homes, and thus 
from the full force of their emotional 
attachments to parents and to brothers 
and sisters. They are, in the second 
place, set in the midst of a community 
that consists of an overwhelming pro- 
portion of post-adolescents, and — ^by 
the same token — a relatively insignifi- 
cant proportion of infants and children 
on the one hand, and of adults and 
elderly people on the other. They are 
thus led, by default, to seek virtually 
all of their comradeship at their own 
age level, and that age level is the one 
most closely associated with courtship. 
This observation applies with lessened 
weight to the nonresidential urban 
university. Nevertheless, the forces 
described above may be found in an 
attenuated form there, since the stu- 
dents of such an institution constitute a 
quasi-independent community through 
their classroom contacts, social gather- 
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ings, extracurricular activities, and the 
like. 

Whether there is a higher sexual 
potential in the courtship relations of 
college communities than in other 
groups is uncertain. If there is, it is 
likely that the lack of emotional insula- 
tion described above is of significant 
importance. Attention also should be 
directed to the fact that the absence of 
the average college student from his 
family and from his own community 


greatly weakens the effectiveness of 
the primary-group enforcement of 
customary standards, in this as well as 
other aspects of human relations. 
Witness the 'penchant of college stu- 
dents for mob violence and destruction 
of property. 

That the loosening of customary re- 
straints upon women, discussed above, 
operates towards a franker exploitation 
of the overtly physical element in 
courtship, seems obvious. 


Dr. Niles Carpenter is chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology and director of the 
Curriculum in Social Work at the University of Buffalo. 
He is chairman of the Committee on Income and the 
Home of the Presidents Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership^ 1931^ and is the author of 
^^Sociology of City Lifet^ ^^Immigrants and Their 
Children^^* and Guild Socialism, An Historical and 
Critical Analysis 



Intra-Family Relationships and Resulting Trends 

By Louis A* Schwartz 


T he faanily as the unit of social 
organization can be likened in 
many respects to a single living cell in 
an organism. To both might be as- 
cribed an inner activity, dependent on 
other forces and contacts for pro- 
tection and nourishment. The physi- 
ological function of osmosis can be 
compared to the play of the environ- 
ment on the family as a whole. Just 
as there are differences in the cellular 
structure dependent on function, so 
there are differences in the family or- 
ganization dependent on social Status, 
racial group, or tradition. Cells may 
differ according to whether or not they 
are concerned with secretory activities 
or whether or not they are combined 
to form supportive structures. 

In spite of apparent differences in 
structure, biological functions in gen- 
eral are similar and comparable. 
There probably are differences in the 
intracellular activities of the different 
types of cells depending on function, 
but knowledge in this respect is not so 
complete as the information regarding 
the final products of cellular activity. 
Minute or detailed knowledge of intra- 
cellular function is incomplete. The 
means by which biochemical changes 
take place within the cell is not so clear 
as the end results of the activity itself. 
The relationship of the nucleus to the 
cell and cytoplaanic structures is not 
clear as compared to the activity of 
the cell as a unit. 

Emotional Reactions in the Pamiuy 

The the living cell to the 

family as a unit in social organization 
can be carried only thus far, rince intra- 
family relationships can be deteanined. 
Just as there are fundamental bio- 


chemical activities which are common 
to all living cells, so there are general 
principles analogous to each family, 
regardless of social status or back- 
ground. It is within the family itself 
that the driving forces and the inter- 
play of emotional reactions shape the 
attitude of each member one to another. 
It is upon these factors that emphasis 
will be stressed. The members of the 
family unit show a deeply seated emo- 
tional relationship one to another, 
arising from what has gone on before 
in the life experience of each member. 
These experiences color the relation- 
ship of the parents to their children. 
Frequently the mirrored reflection of a 
child is distorted or brought into 
greater clarife depending on the de- 
gree to which the parents have been 
able to cope with their own problems. 
In these mirrored relationships the 
emotional ties with the parents can be 
broken or strengthened. There is a 
balance in these emotional values akin 
to the law of conservation of energy in 
the physical world. Over-evaluation 
or undue emphasis of certain emo- 
tional satisfactions of the parents may 
influence the delicate balance and result 
in the setting up of other compensatory 
satisfactions on the part of the child. 

Differences then must be noted in 
the ‘‘intracellular properties '' of the 
family as well as in regard to the family 
in toto as a unit. These subtle ties 
between members of the family are 
significant in producing certain trends 
or patterns of behavior. Attitudes 
toward life or the following of a 
career not infr^uently results 
this subtle relationdiip between tfe 
membeisof Hip fain%. : ypr 
a father, who has from 
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a career by a deprived childhood may 
force his ambitions upon an unwilling 
and incapable son. 

There are many types of manifesta- 
tion of this relationship between mem- 
bers of the family resulting in certain 
definite trends within the family con - 
stellation . These may be classified 
into three major groups: first, those 
dealing with the direct effect upon the 
children by the parents, grouped ac- 
cording to what the parents receive 
from the lives of the children; second, 
the emotional satisfactions the children 
receive from the lives of the parents; 
and third, the relationship between the 
children themselves. The establish- 
ment of resulting trends is noted in 
each case. 

What Parents Receive from 
Children 

The parents in the first place can 
utilize their home life and their chil- 
dren as a relief mechanism for the dis- 
charge of personal maladjustment in 
their outside lives. The father who is 
forced into insignificance and obscurity 
by the i^iechanization of Ms job, may 
assert K5 power and authority in the 
home. The father’s need to domineer 
may have sprung out of the relation- 
ship with his own father. Each mem- 
ber carries over into the present those 
conditioning forces of the past. The 
parent, then, may express this need to 
domineer by exerting this force upon 
the helpless child. If the child does 
not receive satisfying attentions from 
his parents, he may nourish a sullen 
resentment to the world about. Mal- 
adjustment grows well from the seeds 
planted in soil fertilized by earlier in- 
compatibilities. Tlie unsati^ed striv- 
ings and the thwarted instinctive 
urges of disappointed parents throw 
the chfld from the beginning into a 
maelstrom of insecurity. “The good 
tome” can be pc^tulated from the re- 


sults of the breakdown of families as 
seen in domestic relations courts, 
juvenile courts, and similar agencies. 
The correlation between “broken 
homes” due to death, desertion, di- 
vorce, or other causes, and the unad- 
justed child seems clear. 

The parents may receive excessive 
emotional satisfaction from their chil- 
dren as the result of marital discord. 
This is especially true when the mother 
isolates herseff socially, so that the 
child gets more time in her presence. 
The child may then be overloaded with 
affection. The perpetually adolescent 
mother who keeps her children young 
for herself so that she can relive her 
own childhood, the mother who places 
her children imder a burden of grati- 
tude by her overindulgence, and the 
mother who sees the father’s objec- 
tionable characteristics in her son and, 
so to speak, “takes out” her unex- 
pressed resentment and hatred of the 
father on the unsuspecting boy, are a 
few commonly noted factors which 
operate even in the alleged “normal 
home.” There is observed the father 
who resents assuming responsibility in 
his marital relationship, because of his 
failure to have developed emotionally, 
due to a perpetual dependency upon 
his parents. 

There are many types of illustrations 
commonly noted as being dynamic in 
producing maladjustment in the home. 
On the surface, the trouble-making 
interaction may seem to be superficial; 
however, when traced to its source, it 
is usually found to be very significant. 
The child may resemble a grandparent, 
so that the parent can recapitulate an 
earlier deep tie in his own life through 
the bemg of the child. The parent re- 
gains some of , Ms own childhood by 
identifying Mmself with the activities 
and the interests of Ms offspring. This 
can and does prove to be very satis- 
fying. It can be utilized by the parent 
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as a safe haven when the outside de- 
mands of life become too great. The 
parent, however, may relive his own 
life with that of the child, depriving 
the child of independent thought. 
The parent may receive social approval 
for the great sacrifices he is making for 
his child. Yet the motivation may 
be a selfish one in binding the child 
closer to him under a burden of 
gratitude. This furthermore prevents 
emancipation of the child from the 
parent. 

One sees, therefore, many satisfac- 
tions that the parent receives from his 
child in situations in which the moti- 
vations are not entirely clear. This 
relationship may be satisfying and 
constructive, depending on the degree 
to which the parent has been freed from 
any crippling influences in the develop- 
ment of his own personality. 

What the Child Receives from 
Parents 

Perpetual discord has its greatest de- 
structive results on the child. He can 
draw upon these impressions received, 
in later emergencies. These patterns 
to which he has been conditioned 
may fit or unfit him for a stable, ma- 
ture family life later. The child may 
either become submissive and exces- 
sively yielding, or he may throw over 
all authority, whether it be school, 
church, or society, as a result of the 
domineering father. From the father 
the boy shapes his ideals and attitudes 
towards conventions and “rules of the 
game. The child naturally turns to 
those adults with whom he is most in 
contact — his parents. In the pre- 
puberty period the boy looks about 
him for an ideal adult to emulate. The 
father is then in a vulnerable position 
to aid in the inculcation of ideals and 
in instilling a “sense of moral responsi- 
bility"" in his offspring. The degree 
to which the parent leads a wdl-inte- 


grated life determines the extent of his 
ability to bring about the development 
of his child. 

From the parent the child receives 
security and protection. By this is 
meant not only the necessary security 
in terms of material advantages such 
as food, clothing, and shelter, but also 
the security attendant upon the pres- 
ence of a harmonious relationship be- 
tween the parents in the home. The 
child gets from such parents a deep and 
fundamental safeguard against the 
threats of an external ’ bmiho us world 
later in life. The family constellation 
is seen as a mosaic of subtle interrela- 
tionships in which the unwholesome 
friction of parents disorganizes the 
child’s developing personality. 

From the parent the child receives 
the opportunity to develop and utilize 
his inherent abilities. The child is 
protected from organic disease which 
not only may cripple him, but may 
result secondarily in attitudes toward 
bodily defect which are far more de- 
structive in their end results. The 
child receives from his parents, then, 
not overindulgence accentuating the 
difficulty, but compensatory activities 
which yield substitutive satisfactions 
leading to development. A parent in 
this case would fiud the child’s innate 
abilities and utilize them. 

The child receives recognition and 
approval from his parents. This ap- 
proval which he receives is one of the 
great socializing forces that operate 
upon him. A child may develop at- 
tention-getting behavior if he does not 
receive this recognition in the home. 
Other social behavior may be in. the 
form of vicirious expressions to gain 
attention. 

The child, then, learns a greater 
adaptation to the complex demands of 
life and the formation of better socml 
habits from the a>utacts with his 
parents. 
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Effects of Sibling Relationships 

The childrens’ interaction in the 
home is largely determined by what 
feeling values are carried over from the 
parents. Not infrequently the family 
is divided into two camps, with the 
children lining up with either one par- 
ent or the other. The extent to which 
this takes place will vary from a 
friendly, wholesome rivalry to one of 
frank bitterness. This is especially true 
where the parent shows a tendency 
to marked favoritism. Sibling rivalry 
and unfavorable comparison often re- 
sult in compensatory drives toward 
personal satisfaction which may be 
socially acceptable or not, as the case 
may be. 

The children in the home stimulate 
each other by creative interests. Self- 
interest is great in early childhood, so 
that conflicts with others are of value 
in that they build up a conception of 
others. The children learn to limit 
their demands in the presence of other 
children. With competition there is a 
tendency to begin the narrowing of 
individual interests and the establish- 
ment of definite goals. These contacts 
widen the child’s horizon. A discus- 
sion of a child’s disability in his broth- 
er’s presence may incite the former to 


rebellion or force him into another 
activity which is socially acceptable 
and which will give him individual rec- 
ognition. 

The contacts of children in play re- 
semble a miniature adult world. In 
this way, property rights and money 
values can be learned. The play life 
offers the greatest possibilities for 
socializing the child. ^ desire to ex- 
press power is ah'^T mer eiit character- 
istic in children. Very frequently this 
is done at the expense of a younger 
child. Where there are differences in 
the attitudes of the parents toward 
children, any offer to make the child 
conform or obey may be accepted dif- 
ferently by each child. Instead of 
accepting this supervision and guid- 
ance, the jealous child may become 
more impulsive and expose himself to 
dangers as retaliative measures. 


To continue with the analogy be- 
tween the living cell and the family as 
a unit, the nucleus in the cell may be 
represented as the parents who are 
mature and well adjusted in assuming 
their responsibilities. Such a nucleus 
is well regulative of cellular functions. 
With cellular division, then, it is un- 
likely that ly brids will be produced. 


Louis A, SchwartZy M.D,y is director of the Clinic for 
Juvenile Research of Detroit under Children's Fund of 
Michigan; Research Assistant of the Institute of Human 
Relations of Yale University; and Lecturer in Mental 
Hygiene and Child GuidancCy University of Michigan. 



Birth Control in Historical and Clinical Perspective 

By Norman E. Himes 


T he purpose of this paper is to 
sketch briefly the history of birth 
control, to suggest the nature of some 
of the clinical findings, and to evaluate 
its present status. Divergence of per- 
sonal opinion notwithstanding, all 
thoughtful people are agreed that the 
rise of contraception as a major social 
phenomenon is intimately associated 
with family welfare. Volumes could 
be written on any one of the topics 
herein discussed. 

My aim, however, is not to enter 
upon numerous theoretical interpre- 
tations, not to explore the interaction 
of the two institutions, the family and 
birth control (for the interplay of 
forces is too complex, too revolution- 
ary, too profound to be ventured upon 
in a short paper) but rather to present 
factual and evaluating data in the hope 
that they may assist the reader in his 
own interpretations. The problems 
that conception control raises are 
countless. All are fundamental, some 
pressing; and their solution is calcu- 
lated to challenge the best efforts of 
constructive statesmanship and of 
olg^cti’'^® social science. A considera- 
tion of such theoretical questions, I 
have deliberaJely set aside. Many 
statements must remam undocu- 
mented; but they are the result of 
some years’ specialized study of the 
subject. 

I. "The EbsTOBT op Birth Control 

Man’s knowledge of conception con- 
trol reaches so far back into the past 
that it is imposable to discern with 
clarity and exactness its real genesis. 
Some writers go so far as to say ikat 
Stone Age man was not igpcg^t d 


it; others deny this. At all events it 
is now accepted that human popula- 
tions have always somehow controlled 
their numbers. Until recently, how- 
ever, death-producing checks have 
been more operative than birth-pre- 
venting checks. Though contracep- 
tion has been practiced by primitive 
peoples, it has played, comparatively 
speaking, a minor r61e. -Abortion and 
infanticide are more frequently found; 
but a number of widely distributed 
tribes possessed birth-control knowl- 
edge more or less effective. Even when 
purely magical recipes are found, they 
give abundant witness to the general 
prevalence of an early and widespread 
desire to regulate conception. In some 
instances rational methods were known 
and practiced;* and not a few were 
predicated upon an extraordinary 
knowledge of anatomy. 

The earliest known prescription still 
extant in writing occurs in the Petrie 
or Kahun papyrus (c. 1850 b.c.) . This 
partly rational and probably effective 
recipe has recently been traced by the 
writer in European medical literature 
as late as the ninth and eleventh 
centuries a.d. Likewise the Ebers 
papyrus (1550 B.c.) contsdned a recipe, 

comprehenave historical survey of the 
technique of contraception from the earliest 
times to date, indudiri^ the pracrioes of primi- 
tive peopl«(, the ancimit Egyptians, Chinese, 
Indian^ Hd>rews, Grre^s, and Romans, and 
the Europeans the Middle Ages and later 
times, will be published in The Medical Con^l 
of Feriility by Robert L. Dir^son and Louise 
Sevens Bryant, in collaboratiion witit SamndR. 
Meaker, Cedi Voge (Edinburg), Erederiok J. 
Taussig^ and Norman E. Himes. This vdbime 
is one d a sases mpnopaphs of ^ NirrieDEd 
Committee ds Meternal li^altb, Inc. .BcrMhle 
dilftdSS^ 1 , 
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reasonably effective, and based upon 
rather modern principles. The pre- 
scriptions to be found in the Berlin 
papyrus (c. ISOO b.c.) were less rational; 
but they undoubtedly influenced the 
pseudo-Hippocratic writers. 

Recent research on contraception as 
considered by the Greek and Roman 
medical writers shows clearly that the 
best minds in the field of medicine of 
the period, considered the control of 
conception as a legitimate phase of the 
healing art. It was as much accepted 
as any other medical technique, and 
more advanced than many other 
branches. The revival of interest in 
contraception among physicians in re- 
cent decades is, therefore, nothing 
strange or radical. It is in fact a most 
conservative step — a return to classic- 
ism in medicine. 

Among those who wrote in the early 
period on contraceptive technique were 
Aristotle, the pseudo-Hippocratic writ- 
ers, Soranus of Ephesus (second half of 
the first centmy a.d.), Aetius of Amida 
(sixth century a.d.), Dioscorides of 
Anazarbus in Cilicia (flourished 60 
A.D.), Oribasius (3^5?-400.?), and Pliny. 
The discussion of contraceptive tech- 
nique by Soranus deserves special 
mention. It is beyond doubt the most 
complete and rational account of meth- 
ods of controlling conception to be 
found in medical literature well down 
into the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The text of this section of Sor- 
anus* Gyncecology has just recently been 
published in English for the first time.^ 

The medical works of ancient China 
have yielded more than competent 
Sinologists expected. But here again, 
recipes are mainly irrational and in- 
fective. The earliest now known 
appears m a work of the Sung dynasty 
(960^1^60 A.D.). It is clear, however, 
from m^cal works still extant, that the 

^See ''Soranus on Birth Control,” Nm Eng-^ 
land Journal of Medicine, CCV, 4^O-40L 19S1. 


Chinese practiced abortion in the pre- 
Christian era. 

The Arabian school of medicine, 
which was founded largely on the 
knowledge of the Greeks, also took 
up contraception. Representative of 
some forty similar works is the Treatise 
on Simples by Ibn el Baithar (died c. 
1^48), the great Arabian botanist and 
physician. The work is, however, a 
disappointment from the standpoint 
of the rationality of the recipes, of 
which there are a score. 

MIDDLE AGES AND EARLY MODERN TIMES 

This is not the place to trace medical 
knowledge through the Middle Ages, 
except to point out one significant 
social fact — that the intensification of 
religious outlook seems to have caused 
retrogression in the rationality of the 
contraceptive recipes of that period. 
Many of the superstitions connected 
with conception control are to be traced 
not to Egyptian papyri, not to the med- 
ical works of outstanding Greek and 
Roman writers, not even to the medical 
works of ancient China, but to the 
journalese and dilettante Natural His- 
tory of Pliny, and, more especially, to 
certain writers of the Middle Ages of 
whom Albertus Magnus is typical. 

Contraception in India during the 
Middle Ages, like that in Europe in the 
same period, was largely magical. The 
Indians resorted mainly to ineffective 
potions (no drug has ever been dis- 
covered that, taken by the mouth, will 
prevent conception), and one recipe, 
while effective, was physiologically 
harmful. 

The history of conception control in 
Europe in the period 1400-1800 is to 
be found largely in treatises, almost 
exclusively European, on folk medi- 
cine. While some rational recipes are 
to be found, one is impressed with the 
persistence of superstition and primi- 
tive magic. The whole history of birth 
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control is, on the side of technique, a 
constant struggle on the part of rational 
methods to achieve or maintain hege- 
mony, 

FRANCIS PLACE SOCIALIZED BIRTH 
CONTBOL 

Birth control does not begin as a 
social movement, as a democratized 
social institution, until the English 
educational campaign of Prancis Place 
in 1823. Place was the first to attempt 
to get knowledge of conception control 
to the working masses.^ Regardless 
of the number of predecessors who 
discussed technique, Place is neverthe- 
less to be considered the founder of 
the modern birth-control movement. 
Moreover, Place was the first to give 
birth control a body of social theory, 
however inadequate that theory may 
be considered from our standpoint. 
Medical ‘‘indications’' (i.e., reasons) 
for conception control had been hinted 
at in the Talmud; but they were two- 
thirds irrational. Place, on the other 
hand, as a layman, recorded, if he did 
not work out, indications which only 
lately have come to be accepted by the 
medical profession. These were signal 
achievements. 

Another service no less valuable 
was the training of such disciples as 
Richard Carlile and the Newgate Neo- 
Malthusians.^ 

Place influenced the founders of the 
American birth-control movement, 
which dates from 1828. In 1830 Rob- 
ert Dale Owen (1801-1877) published 

® See Norman E. Himes, “The Birth Control 
Handbills of 18S3,” Lancd, Ang. 6, 1927. See 
also introduction to my edition of Francis Place's 
lUvMraUom arid Proofs of the Principle of Popu- 
UUionf Boston: Hougbton Mifflin, 1930; James A. 
Field (Edited by Helen Fisher Hohman), Essays 
on PopvMion^ Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931. For a good short discussion see the 
article ‘‘Birth Control” by F. H. Hankins in the 
Encyclopsedia of the Sodal Sdences. 

^A paper Tvill shortly be published on these 
English pioneers of the eighteen-twenties. 


his Moral Physiology^ of which some 
seventy thousand copies were sold here 
and in England before Owen’s death in 
1877. Charles Khowlton’s (1800- 
1850) Fruits of Philosophy (New York, 
1832; second ed. Boston, 1833), which 
had no little influence here, was the 
first American treatise on conception 
control written by a physician. Owen 
was, of course, a layman. The Oneida 
Community, under J. H. Noyes, did 
some interesting independent experi- 
menting. 

Two other early figures in America 
who were valiant supporters of an im- 
popular doctrine were Edward Bliss 
Foote, M.D. (1829-1906) and his son 
Edward Bond Foote, M.D. (1854- 
1910). The former was fined $3,500 
in 1876 for sending his Words in Pearl 
through the mails. Other pioneers 
were De Robigne M. Bennett, Robert 
IngersoU, Moses Harmon, and Ezra 
Heywood.® From the middle of the 
century down to 1900, the birth-control 
movement was partly in the hands of 
a “lunatic fringe’’ which it has since, 
for the most part, cast out. 

ENGLISH AGITATION 

To return to the early period in Eng- 
land: Place’s contraceptive handbills 
were widely distributed among the 
working people of London and certain 
Midland towns, between 1823 and 
1826; and birth control was upheld by 
Place, Carlile, and J. S. Mill® in num- 
erous radical weeklies of the period. 
But after the passage of the Poor Law 
in 1832 and the death of Malthus in 
1834, the more overt forms of agitation 

® A number of these figures have been treated 
by Dr. F. M. Vreeland in a Michigan doctoral 
thesis on The Process of Reform wifh Especial 
R^erence to R^orm Groups in the Field of Popu- 
lation (1929). 

® Mill’s lost letters on birth control are shortly 
to be published, edited by the present writer, 
under the title, John Gtmrt MiR and the 
Control Conttmersy. 
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quieted down. The American tracts of 
Knowlton and Owen were issued in 
England and quietly circulated for forty 
years, until the publication of the 
Fruits of Philosophy was finally vindi- 
cated in 1878 in the Court of Queens 
Bench. ^ This was the so-called Ehowl- 
ton trial. There was, however, a minor 
setback in the successful prosecution of 
Edward Truelove for the publication of 
Owen's Moral Physiology, 

In the meantime an unknown work- 
ing man writing under the pseudonym 
‘"Anti-Marcus " had published his un- 
original but interesting and chaste 
Notes on the Population Question (1841). 
Its influence was small. In 1854 ap- 
peared Dr. George Drysdale's (1827- 
1904) provocative Elements of Social 
Science, the influence of which can 
hardly be over-estimated. Drysdale 
was the Judge Lindsey of his time. 
About his Elements, renowned for its 
advanced views on sex education as 
weU as birth control, raged a stormy 
controversy. This accounts in part 
for the thirty-five English editions and 
for its translation into ten European 
languages. But the chief reason for 
its popularity was no doubt the fact 
that it gave the pubUc what it wanted. 

THE KNOWLTON TRIAL 

The Knowlton trial (1877-1879) 
and its associated notoriety caused 
the apparently stillborn Malthusian 
League of the early sixties to take on 
vitality. An organization was then 
founded which lasted until its work 
was considered accomplished (1878- 
1^7). Dr. Charles B. Drysdale 
(1829-1907) was the president from its 
foundation to his death. Its organ, 
the MaUhtman,, started in February 
1879 to forward the <K>nservative 
objects of the Leaigue^ became the 
New Gmeraiion in 1922. Not until 
just before the War did the League 

^ Quern V. Charles Bradiaugh and Anim Besant. 


oflScially disseminate medical informa- 
tion, and then only under restricted 
conditions. 

After the successful outcome of the 
Knowlton prosecution, Annie Besant 
issued her Law of Population, in 1879. 
More frank and medically elaborate 
than the Fruits of Philosophy, it was 
enormously popular, and sold widely 
at a low price until it was withdrawn 
in 1891, when Mrs. Besant became a 
Theosophist. In the eighties, Dr. 
H. A. AUbutt got into trouble with the 
Medical Council for the publication at 
a low price of his Wife's Handbook, 
It is still issued, and nearly a million 
copies have been sold. 

The notoriety of the Knowlton trial 
led to an increased demand for con- 
traceptive literature, stimulated the 
production and sale of other similar 
tracts, and caused an improvement in 
contraceptive devices — so great had 
the demand for better methods now 
become. The weight of authority is 
now agreed that the decline in the birth 
rate after 1880 was largely, though not 
exclusively, the consequence of these 
circumstances.^ But since the decline 
was inevitable anyhow, these forces 
may have accelerated rather than 
caused the change. 

Between 1890 and 1918, events in 
the English movement were less spec- 
tacular. It was a period of continued, 
quiet penetration; of seepage down- 
ward of ideas and practices first 
adopted by the upper classes. 

In other countries of Western Eu- 
rope the story of development during 
the nineteenth century is not widely 
different. In Southern and Eastern 
Europe such practices and ideas have 
been adopted with less rapidity. But 
authorities agree that it is solely a 

®A few authorities are died in one of my 
papera, “Charles KjiowIton’'s Revolntionary 
Influence on tke EngHsh Birth Rate,” Nem Eng- 
landJmrncdcf Medicine, S^t. 6, 1&£8. 
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question of time before similar prac- 
tices will come to prevail there. 

leagues and conferences 

Following the English Malthusian 
League, other propaganda organiza- 
tions were founded: in Holland, 1885; 
Germany, 1889; France, 1895; Bo- 
hemia, 1901; Spain, 1904; Brazil, 1905; 
Belgium, 1906; Cuba, 1907; Switzer- 
land, 1908; Sweden, 1911; Italy, 1013; 
and Mexico, 1918. In the United 
States the National Birth Control 
League, started in 1914 and reorgan- 
ized in 1915, became, at the first 
American Br^ Control Conference 
(1921), the American Birth Control 
League. International Neo-Malthu- 
sian Conferences were held at Paris in 
1900; Liege, 1905; The Hague, 1910; 
Dresden, 1911, , London, 1922; and 
New York, 1925. 

The World Population Conference 
held at Geneva in 1927 ® was by intent 
a scientific, not a birth-control con- 
gress. [There is, of course, in the 
minds of some, a necessary dichotomy 
here.] The conference was ably organ- 
ized in the first instance by Margaret 
Sanger. It gave birth to legitimate 
and pedigreed progeny — ^The Interna- 
tional Union for the Scientific Investi- 
gation of Population Problems. These 
events indirectly stimulated the organ- 
ization of the Population Association of 
America in May 1931. In recent years 
four congresses of the World League for 
Sexual Reform have been held. These 
discussed, among other subjects, birth 
control- In the Summer of 1930 a 
conference was held at Zurich, the first 
to be devoted exclusively to clinical 
reports.^® 

*See Margaret Sanger (Ed.), Proceedings cf 
Ike World Fop^dation Conferencei liondon: 
Arnold, 19^7. 

See tlie report by Dr. Hannah Stone and 
Margaret Sanger, The PraMse of Coniruception: 
An Itdernodiowd Bymposmnij Baltimore: Wil- 
Bams and Wilkins, 19S1. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE ORIENT 

In the Orient, too, rapid progress is 
being made.^^ There the situation is 
complicated by somewhat slower rates 
of social change, a relative absence of 
industrialization, the low status of 
women, and ancestor worship; but more 
particularly by an unusually wide ap- 
plication of the communal concept of 
the family. Where the whole family, 
including even distant relatives, is re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of off- 
spring, and not alone those who give 
birth to them, the economic motives for 
family limitation are greatly weakened. 
There remain only health and personal 
motives; and these are not as yet much 
awakened. In other words, the Orient 
may have to go through an intellectual 
and industrial revolution before it can 
experience a vital revolution. 

The day is not far off, however, when 
Oriental countries will have a well- 
organized, strong, and socially effective 
birth-control movement. Beginnings 
have been made even in India. The 
Chinese and Japanese Governments 
have, as organized governmerdSy given 
more intelligent consideration to the 
problem of introducing and guiding 
intelligently this new movement than 
any of the countries of Western civili- 
zation save Russia. 

n. The Clinics 

Developments in the birth-control 
movement have been rapid in Europe 
since the War. Advance has been 
most accelerated perhaps in England 
and Germany, especially in the devel- 
opment of clinical services. 

ENGLISH CLINICS 

It was in March 1921 that Marie C. 

^ See the BMh Control RedeWy June I9S1, p, 
17% and preceding issues. This journal is al- 
most the sole source m birth-control progress 
intheOrieuf 
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Slopes opened Iter Mothers’ Clinic in 
London, This was followed in the fall 
of the same year by the Walworth 
Women’s Welfare Centre, the prime 
movers being Dr. and Mrs. C. V. 
Drysdale. The English birth-control 
movement has been largely guided by 
members of the Drysdale family since 
1854, As a result of a decade of prog- 
ress, one will now find in many of the 
large English and Scottish towns, at 
least one clinic. 

The House of Lords moved as early 
as April ^8, 1926, by a vote of 57 to 44, 
to recommend to the Ministry of 
Health that certain restrictions on con- 
traceptive instruction at state-aided 
ante-natal welfare centers beremoved.^ 
But it was not this action which finally 
prompted the Ministry of Health to 
qualify its position; it was the relentless 
pressure of public opinion, and finally 
the realization that the people could 
get the information through other chan- 
nels if the two thousand or more ante- 
natal welfare centers refused it. The 
people might as well have competent 
advice at a low cost as questionable 
advice at a high cost. 

The centers may now give contra- 
ceptive information for medical rea- 
sons oiJy.^2 Economic indications are 
not yet ojEcially recognized. Increas- 
ingly, County Coxmcils are making pro- 
vision for contraceptive services. Each 
month adds new Councils to the list. 

At the present time the chief sources 
of contraceptive advice in Great Brit- 
ain are the following: the private 
practitioner; climes financed by indi- 

^ Hansard, LXIII, 992-1057, April 28, 1926. 

^ Memorandum 153 of the Ministry of Health 
(1931 but see earlier statements) reads in part 
as follows: ‘‘The Government consider that in 
cases whm there are medical grounds for giving 
advi<» on ccmtraceptive methods to married 
women in attendance at the [ante^natal] caatres, 
it may be given, but that such advice should be 
limited to cases where further pregttan<^ would 
be detrimental to health.** 


viduals and by public subscriptions; 
hospitals and dispensary services; sta- 
tions run by nurses or certified mid- 
wives; popular medical literature; free 
pamphlet service of the now disbanded 
Malthusian League; commercial clin- 
ics; the ‘‘rubber shops”; caravan clin- 
ics visiting the rural districts. The 
facilities of dissemination are so con- 
siderable that no person of normal in- 
telligence and initiative need go without 
reliable, harmless contraceptive advice 
in Great Britain today unless he 
chooses to do so. This elaborate 
organization is a far cry from the pre- 
war situation. 

MARRIAGE ADVICE STATIONS 

In Germany, likewise, where prog- 
ress has been rapid since the War, 
there has been a decided tendency to 
view family sex problems as an entity, 
and to incorporate a contraceptive 
service into the broader work of mar- 
riage advice stations (Eheberatungs- 
dellen). Progress has also been made 
in Austria, Holland, and Denmark. 
Little has been done in England. 
Available reports in English of the work 
of the existing stations are meager. 
There have been occasional dispatches 
to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association; and C. H. Robinson’s 
Severity Birth Control Clinics the best 
survey of the clinics in print, touches 
upon the work of these stations. 

Save for Dr. Paul Popenoe’s experi- 
ment in California and the efforts of a 
few scattered individuals, the United 
States has no system approaching that 
of the Germans. It is most unfortu- 
nate that large American foundations 
have been slow to assist this construc- 
tive, neglected field of service, and that 
American sociologists have overlooked 
the research possibilities in this field, 

^^Robin^u, CaroHne H., Bev&rdy Birth Con- 
trol Climes, Baltimore: William and Wilkins, 
1930. 
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AMERICAN cumcs 

It is significant that the United 
States now has more clinics than Great 
Britain. This is not to say that 
contraceptive advice is anything like 
as accessible to American as to British 
citizens; rather does it suggest the 
progress made since 19^3, when the 
New York clinic^® seriously got imder 
way. 

Today thousands of patients annu- 
ally pass through approximately eighty 
clinics. Some of these clinics are 
managed conservatively, accepting pa- 
tients only for grave medical reasons; 
others, more liberal, accept patients on 
economic and eugenic indications. The 
tendency is toward a more liberal 
interpretation of ‘^preventive” medi- 
cine; but the recent pronouncement of 
the New York Academy of Medicine 
(served to the public in 1931, but kept 
on ice for ten years before serving) is 
conservative on economic indications. 
The Academy washes its hands of the 
economic and social indications. As 
if these could be isolated in any ra- 
tional program of preventive medi- 
cine I 

A list of American clinics for the use 
of social workers and others will be 
found in Robinson’s book and in two 
other sources, one a governmental pub- 
lication.^® The increase in clinics has 
been so rapid that any list is out of date 
before it can be published- Geograph- 
ically the clinics are distributed all 
over the country, though the South has 

^For technical, legal reasons, the proper 
designation is the New York Birth Control 
Clinical Research Bureau. For brevity's sake I 
refer to it as the New York clinic or Bureau, 

See pp. 24-^ of Hearings befiore a SuheoTO- 
mittee of ike CommiUee m the Jtdwiary United 
States Senate Semdy-first Congress Third Session 
on jS. 458 ^. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1931. Pp. 84. The above is a report 
of the hearings on the Gillett Bill. A list also 
appears in Mai^ret Sanger’s My Fight for BirUi 
Conk^ol, New Yodc: Farrar and Bindimrt, 19S1. 


been as backward as the Far West and 
the Middle West have been progressive. 
New York, Newark, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Baltimore, Detroit, and Los An- 
geles have thriving clinics; and there 
are half a dozen in Chicago. 

FINDINGS OF CLINICS 

It is impossible in the space avail- 
able to summarize the social, economic, 
and medical findings of the clinics. A 
few sources may be mentioned,^^ some 
general principles emphasized, and a 
few tables and graphs presented for 
what they may be worth in the absence 
of detailed interpretation. 

No one knows how many patients 
have been instructed at British and 
American clinics since 19^1 and 19£3 
respectively. A reasonable estimate 
would be 50,000 in Great Britain and 
75,000 in the United States. If one 
includes the desk visits of patients not 
advised on methods, ^0,000 persons 
received some service from the New 
York Bureau alone in 1930. The fol- 
lowing figures show the growth in 
number of visits in the past five years 
at New York. 


1926 2,846 

1927 3,621 

1928 6,873 

1929 9,737 

1930 12,086^8 


So great have been the demands at 
the New York Bureau that a staff of 

Robinson, op. dt. Himes, Norman E. and 
Vera C,, “Birth Control for the British Working 
Classes: A Study of the First Thousand Cases 
to Visit an English Birth Control Clinic (North 
Kensington),” Hosted Social Service Magazine, 
ICTK 578-617, (1929). Reference idiould also 
be made to the annual reports of the dinics. A 
clearing house is badly needed for the distribution 
of these reports, some of which arc extremely 
valuable. At present it is necessary to write 
directly to the secretaries of the various British 
and American clinics. For the list see Robinson, 
op. dt, or the rderence to Hearings, above. 

Letter of Margaret Sanger. 
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twenty-eight is required and a branch 
had to be opened in February 19S0 at 
Harlem, especially for Negro patients. 
In sixteen months (February 1930 to 
June 25, 1931) the Harlem Bureau had 
2,983 visits, and 1,384 patients were 
advised. 

Turning now to English records. 
Table I shows that the average number 
of pregnancies was four; of living 
children, three. The patients have 
been married 9.1 years, and are 31 


SOCIAL CL^SS 


UPPER AMO 
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IHTERMEDIATE 


SKILLED 


INTERMEDIATE 

^SKILLED-, 
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Figure I. — Percentage Distribution by Sodal 
Classes of Clientde of Nine Britisb Birth Control 
Clinics as compared with the Percentage Dis- 
tribution of Social Classes in the General Popula- 
tion. — ^From Bobinson, Seventy Birth Control 
Clinics^ p. 92. Data by present writer in **Brit- 
ish Birth Control Clinics,” Eugenics Review, xx, 
157-165, Oct. 1928. Same chart in Eugenics, 
in, 414, Nov, 1930. 


years of a^e. The husbauds were three 
years older — S4.3 years. Ninety per 
cent of the clinic clientele came from 
the working classes, one third to one 
half being unskilled. The British pro- 

More spedficaHy; 16 phyddans, 5 nurses, 4 
social and research workers, and 3 clerical 
workas. 


fessional classes use the clinics hardly 
at all. This is somewhat less true in 
America, owing to legal restraints, 
greater ignorance of technique on the 
part of the medical profession, and the 
(until recently) virtual "'monopoly” 
of this service by the clinics. 

Figure I suggests that the clinics are 
operating eugenically and tending to 
mitigate the undoubted evils of the 
differential birth rate. This is, how- 
ever, a large subject in itself, and many 
qualifications are necessary for a proper 
statement of the case. 

The wage income of the husbands of 
the patients of British clinics is about 
$12.50 a week. In the New York 
Bureau series summarized by Cooper, 
three quarters showed an average of 
$30.52. The figme is probably not far 
wrong for America in general. I am 
inclined to the opinion, however, that 
even allowing for higher wage levels in 
America, and especially in New York, 
the American group represents a some- 
what superior economic level of clien- 
tele. T^^ether the difference (if it 
really exists) in economic status be- 
tween the British and American clien- 
tele represents also a difference in gen- 
etic quality, no one knows; perhaps not. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT OP CLINICS 

The clinics have done notable work 
in the early discoveiy and prevention 
of disease. Conditions leading to can- 
cer of the uterus are typical. Clinical 
experience has demonstrated more 
amply several theoretical propositions 
long held by Neo-Malthusians, but 
which needed further substantiation to 
convince some. It is no longer possi- 
ble to argue that modem contraceptives 
cause sterility, that they are injurious, 
or that they commonly fail. Clinical 
evidence refutes aU these allegations. 

It can be proved deductively, but 
not by figures, ihat the clinics have 
done mudbt to reduce the appalling 
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frequency of resort to abortion. Cer- 
tainly they are more effective in this 
respect than is repressive legislation. 
Figure II is self-explanatory in showing 
the relation at the North Kensington 
(London) clinic between the frequency 


AH pregnancies 
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Abortions AW Losses 

Figure n. — ^Percentage of Losses from all 
Causes and by Abortion According to Number 
of Pregnancies.^! 

North Kensington, London. Series 1,000 cases. 


of pregnancies and that of abortions, 
using the latter term in the most ap- 
proved medical sense to include mis- 
carriages.22 


CHILD MORTALITY IN RELATION 
TO SIZE OF FAMILY 
ENGLAND & WALES 1911 



NUMBER BORN 

Thompson 

Figure HI. 

Hospital Social Serme^ xix, 505. 

[Baltimore] Bureau for Contraceptive 
Advice, Third Annual Keport, p. 8. See also 
ffie report of the Cleveland Maternal Health 
AsSoaation: and Norman E. Himes, **The 
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Figure IV. — Pregnancies, Survivals, and Losses 
Reported by 1,000 Women Seeking Birth Control 
Advice at the North Kensington Clinic,^^ 


Figure III shows the relation between 
child mortality and the size of family 
in England and Wales in 1910. Wood- 
bury’s data have been more refined and 
are therefore more reliable, but they 
show the same tendency. Thus the 
clinic figures supplement the findings 
of other studies. But they emphasize 
anew the phenomenon of pregnancy 
waste. No census has succeeded in 
enumerating the number of pregnan- 
cies. Figure IV illustrates the relation 
between the ''rate of loss” of preg- 
nancies and their frequency; Figure V 
shows the infant mortality rates by 
order of birth in eight cities of the 
United States for the period 1911-1916; 
and Figure VI, the rates of maternal 
mortality for Baltimore in 1915 for 
various orders of birth. Before and 
after the third child, the rates are 
higher. 

SOME FINDINGS OF TYPICAL AMERICAN 
CLINICS 

I shall now present, with a m inimum 
of comment and interpretation, in 
order to save space, certain data taken 
from the reports of two representative 
American clinics — Cleveland and Bal- 
timore. F^r the most part, these 
tables are self-explanatory. 

Relatian of Birth Control to Infant Mortality 
and Pr^nanc^ Waste,^' Jewisk Social Service 
Quarterly, June 19£8. 

^ Hosted Boded Smiiee, xix, 59S. 
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Cleveland: The first Cleveland clinic 
was opened by the Maternal Health 
Association on March 1928. At 
first, patients were accepted for medi- 
cal reasons only; but in June 1929 it 
was voted to accept clients “for 
weighty reasons of [a] social and 
economic character.” This policy is 
now operative in each of Cleveland’s 
five clinic sessions- The policy at both 
Cleveland and Baltimore is to accept 
few patients and to keep detailed 
records. 

Table 11 shows the occupational 

INFANT mortality RATES 
BY ORDER OF BIRTH 
semes IN THE UNITED STATES 1911-1916 



CHILD 

Thompson 

Figuke V. 

distribution of patients’ husbands in 
510 cases at Cleveland. Note that 
44.6 per cent were unskilled workmen, 
that 24.1 per cent were skilled or semi- 
skilled, and that only 8.5 per cent were 
in the professional group. It will be 
seen from Table III covering 58S cases 
at Baltimore that 20.8 per cent were 
classed as unskilled, and 31.9 per cent 
as skilled or semiskilled. 

BeJiimore: Table IV is illuminating. 
There is a general but irregular tend- 
ency for the percentage of abortions 
and/ or miscarriages to increase as the 
number of pregnancies increases. 

Commenting on this table, the third 
report says (pp. 8-9) : 


For women who have had from 0 to 9 
pregnancies, the total number of preg- 
nancies is 2,421, and the total number of 
abortions and/ or miscarriages is 321, 
or 13.3 per cent. For women who have had 
from 10 to 22 pregnancies the corresponding 
numbers are 1,039 and 263, or 25,3 per 
cent. The difference, therefore, between 
the percentage of abortions and/ or mis- 
carriages in these two classes of women is 
12.0rh0.94 per cent. This is more than 
twelve times its probable error, or in other 
words there are odds of many millions to 
one that women with ten or more preg- 
nancies have a larger percentage of abor- 
tions and/ or miscarriages than women 
with fewer than ten pregnancies. 

Of course the women represented in 
Table IV are not a random sample, but 
women selected partly because of their 
high fertility. Ideally, we need to 
know the prenatal mortality by con- 
ception order. Allowance should also 
be made for the age of wife and her 

MATERNAL MORTALITY RATES 
BY ORDER OF CHILDBIRTH 
BALTIMORE 1915 

10 - 



CHILD 

Chitdnsns Bureau U.S Dtpf Labor 
Figure VI. 


economic status. Eventually the clin- 
ics will gather this information prop- 
erly. 

Table V deals with data similar to 
that commented upon in Table IV. 
The source of patients at Cleveland 
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TABLE II — Occupational Disteibution by Classes of Patients’ Husbinds at Cleveland 

Bieth-Contbol Clinics ^ 


Occupational Class 

Number of Patients i 
Whose Husbands Fall 
in Specified Class 

Percentages 

Skilled and semiskilled workmen in the manufacturing, 
building and other industries 

123 

24 1 

Unskilled laborers 

227 

44.6 

Railway (street and steam) workers, chauffeurs, and 
teamsters 

43 

8.5 

Tradesmen 

22 

4 3 

Farmers 

8 

1.5 

Clerical occupations 

18 

3 5 

Professional men, managers and capitalists 

43 

8.5 

Domestic and personal service 

7 

1 4 

Public servants 

6 

1.1 

No occupation given 

10 

1.9 

Out of work — ^temporaiy 

3 

.6 

Total 

510 

100. 


TABLE m — Occupational Disteebution by Classes of Patients’ Husbands at the 
Baltimoee Bueeau foe Conteaceptive Advice, Fiest These Yeaes 



Number of Patients Whose Husbands Fall 
in Specified Class 

Occupational Class 

In the Last (Sd) Year 

In All Three Years 


Absolute 

Per Cent 

Absolute 

Per Cent 

Skilled and semiskilled workmen in the manufac- 
turing, building and other industries 


30.6 

186 

31.9 

Unskilled laborers 


21.9 

121 


Railway (street and steam) workers, chauffeurs, 
and teamsters 

20 

10.9 

74 

12.7 

Tradesmen 

14 

7 7 

47 

8.1 

Domestic and personal service 

13 

7 1 

$4 

5 8 

Public servants 

10 

5.5 

17 

2.9 

Farmers and fishermen 

9 

4.9 

32 

5.5 

Professional men, managers, and capitalists 

8 

4.4 

31 

5.3 

Clerical occupations 

8 

4,4 


5.1 

Miners. - 

3 

1.6 

3 


No occupation given 

2 

1.1 

8 

1.4 

Total 

183 

100 

583 

100 


MBtaml Health Assodation, Report of Two Years^ Work, March, 1^- April 1930, p, 7. 
^ Third Annual Report, p. 9, 
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TABLE IV — PeEGNANCIES, ChILDEEN, and AbOKTIONS and/ or MiSCARELiGES OF 583 
Patients Advised at the Baltimore Bdreatj for Contraceptive Advice 
IN THE First Three Ye.ves 


j 

From ' 
the Total 
Number of 
Women 

Who Have 
Each Had the 
Number of 
Pregnancies 
Indicated in 
This Column, 

1 And Who Have 
All Together Had 
the Total 
Number of 
Pregnancies 
! Indicated in 
This Column, 

The Reproductive Results Have Been 

! The Number of Children 
Indicated in This Column 

And Also the Numbers 
of Abortions and 
Miscarriages Indicated 
in this Column 

Absolute 

Per Cent of 
Pregnancies 

Absolute 

Per Cent of 
Pregnancies 

10 

0 

0 

0 


0 

[ 

33 

1 

i 33 

1 29 

87 9 

4 

12.1 

40 

2 

98 

86 

87 8 

12 

12 2 

66 

3 

198 

177 

89 4 

21 

10 6 

69 

4 

276 

239 

86 6 

37 

' IS 4 

69 

5 

345 

295 

85.5 

50 

- 14 5 

67 

6 

402 

359 

89 3 

43 

10.7 

51 

7 

357 

307 

86 0 

50 

14.0 

44 

8 

352 

305 

86.7 

47 

13 S 

40 

9 

360 

303 

84 2 

57 

15 8 

24 

10 

240 

188 

78 3 

52 

21.7 

14 

11 ! 

154 

104 

67 5 

50 

32.5 

18 

12 

216 

177 

81 9 

39 

18 1 

11 

13 

143 

115 

80.4 

28 

19 6 

4 

14 

56 

50 

89 3 

6 

10.7 

7 

15 

105 

87 

82 9 

18 

17.1 

1 

16 

16 

15 

93.7 

1 

6 3 

3 

17 

51 

19 

37 3 '• 

32 

62.7 

2 

18 

36 

14 

38.9 

22 

61.1 

1 

22 

22 

7 

31.8 

15 

68.2 

583 


3,460 

2,876 

83.1 

584 

16 9 


is shown in Table VI; while Table VII 
compares the racial status of patients 
at Baltimore and Cleveland. These 
are but samples of data available in 
American clinical reports. 

m. Some Contemporary Aspects of 
Birth Control 

CHtANGING public OPINION 

The changing attitude of all churches 
save the Catholic has been a notable 
aspect of recent events. In contrast to 
the Encyclical of Pope Pius XT are the 
notable pronouncements of the Lam- 
berth Conference, of the Federal Coun- 
^ Tkki Amrndl p. 8. 


cil of Churches of Christ in America, 
of the General Convention of American 
Jewish Rabbis, and of other groups 
representing the Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Universalist, and 
Unitarian faiths. 

The statement is frequently made in 
the current literature on birth control 
that Catholic women are attending the 
clinics in accordance with their propor- 
tion in the local population; but at pres- 
ent no one has sufficient knowledge to 
make that statement definitively. lam 
skeptical of its validity, though it is 
true that they are attending in greater 
numbers than commonly suppoised. 
Catholic newspapers and arculais^ de- 
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signed exclusively for use of the clergy, 
are much alarmed at the falling off in 
church allegiance owing to the Church’s 

TABLE V — Proportion op Still Births and 
Miscaeriges to Total Pregnancies Among 
THE Patients Visiting the Cleveland Clin- 
ics Compared with the Proportion of 
Miscarriages and/or Abortions to Total 
Pregnancies Among the Patients Visiting 
the Baltimore Bureau for Contra- 
ceptive Advice 


Number of 
Pregnancies 

Proportion of 
Still Birth and 
Miscarriages 
to Total Preg- 
nancies at 
Cleveland 

Proportion of 
Miscarriages 
and/or Abor- 
tions to Total 
Pregnancies at 
Baltimore 

1 

1 :9.00 

1 :8 25 

2 

1 :9 60 

1 : 8 17 

3 

1 :9 92 

1 : 9 48 

4 

1 :9 27 

1 :7 46 

S 

1 : 8 22 

1 :6 90 

6 1 

1 :6.78 

1 : 9 35 

7 1 

1 :7.29 

1 :7 14 

8 

1 : 6 40 

1 :7 49 

9 

1 :7 61 

1 : 6,32 

10 

1 :5 38 

1 ;4.62 

11 

1:5.84 

1 : 3.08 

12 

1 :4.58 

1 :5 54 

13 

1 :4.06 

1 :5.11 

14 


1 :9 33 

15 

1 :2 00 

1 :5.83 

le 

1 :2.17 

1 : 1.60 

17 


1 : 1.60 

18 


1 : 1.64 

22 


1 :1 47 


TABLE VI — ^Number of Patients Referred 
FROM Different Sources to the Three 
Cleveland Maternal Health Clinics Dur- 
ing the First Two Years, March 1928 to 
April 1930 


Source 

Number 

Per Cent 

Health agencies . . . 

284 

55.7 

Family agencies 

70 

13.7 

Other agencies 

51 

10.0 

Individuals 

70 

13 7 

Private physicians, . . . 

35 

6 9 

Total 

510 

100.0 


attitude on this subject. Time alone 
will decide whether members of the 
Catholic faith will succeed in outbreed- 
ing non-Catholics in the United States, 
with whatever effect that may have on 
the survival of certain American insti- 
tutions; or whether the Catholic Church 
wfll find it expedient, as it often has in 
the past, to modify its position. 

Even though the religious opposition 
to birth control is organizing itself, 
many formerly indifferent organiza- 
tions (e.g., Y. M. C. A.) are rallying to 
the suppo3Pt of birth control. Increas- 
ingly, university textbooks on general 
sociology, on population problems, and 
on the family are devoting space to the 
subject; and such discussions are in- 
variably favorable. This is a new 
phenomenon. 


TABLE Vn — ^Races of Clinic Patients at Cleveland and Baltimore 


Race 

Total 

Cleveland 

Baltimore 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

White 

844 

77 2 

379 

I 74.4 

465 

79,8 

Negro 

249 

22.8 

131 

! 25. 6» 

118 

20.2'> 

Total 

1,093 

100.0 

510 

: 100.0 

1 583 

100.0 


» While the ratio of negroes to whites was 1: 2.8 in the clinic population, it was 1: 14 in the general 
population of Cleveland. . 

^ Negroes constituted 14.7 per cent of the population of Baltimore in 1925, the figure for the nearest 
avaiiabledate. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

Opinion among physicians is chang- 
ing slowly but noticeably. I have 
already mentioned their increased co- 
operation with the clinics under lay 
auspices.^^ Increasingly, too, they are 
giving a more adequate contraceptive 
service in their own private offices and 
in hospitals to which they are attached. 
The American Birth Control League is 
in touch with several thousand cooper- 
ating physicians throughout the United 
States, to whom it refers patients; and 
this service is in popular demand. 

Contrary to statements often pub- 
lished, many medical societies in the 
United States have declared in favor of 
legal modifications where necessary. 
Often, changes in law are not required. 
The most notjLble pronouncement dur- 
ing 1981 was that of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
contraceptives have done much to edu- 
cate American physicians, one at least 
issuing literature of a rather high grade. 
Of one such pamphlet on the technique 
of contraception, twenty thousand 
copies have been distributed gratui- 
tously to physicians and senior medical 
students. The pamphlet is scientifi- 
cally sound, and summarizes tersely 
the latest scientific information. No 
European house issues such high-grade 
advertising literature. 

IMPROVEMENT IN LITERATORE 
SINCE 19^0 

Moreover, in recent years there has 
been a great improvement in the litera- 
ture issued on birth control. A survey 
of some five thousand titles antedating 
1920 has convinced me that the over- 

^ For a summary of this subject see my 
recent paper on “Tbe Coc^ration of Social 
Agencaes and Physicians with Representative 
American Birth Control Clinics,” Hospital Social 
Smdce, XXV, 17-SO, 19S2. 


whelming body of this material is of 
little scientific value. There are, of 
course, exceptions. But in the main, 
the earlier literature is highly conten- 
tious; it labors the obvious, parades the 
trite as the erudite, and is subjective 
and normative (usually without ade- 
quate basis) rather than objective and 
quantitative. Not infrequently the 
authors are just misinformed. 

This situation is now rapidly chang- 
ing; recently there have been issued 
passable treatises on technique, and 
a few good volumes on the social, eco- 
nomic, and clinical aspects of birth 
control.^® Robinson’s treatise already 
mentioned, though not without defects, 
still holds the field. The present writer 
has attempted to make contributions 
essentially to the historical aspects of 
birth control. 

EMBARRASSED LEGISLATORS 

The legal situation has not changed 
materially in recent years. It still 
hinders scientific research and publi- 
cation, and retards the free dissemina- 
tion among physicians of knowledge 
already accumulated. Numerous bills 
have been presented to various state 
legislatures; Margaret Sanger and 
Mary Ware Dennett have both worked 
in Washington, the former having re- 
cently organized a National Committee 
on Federal Legislation for Birth Con- 
trol. Mrs. Dennett has worked for 
deleting from the obscenity statutes 
the phrase “prevention of conception;” 
this stand is known as “clean repeal.” 
Mrs. Sanger has worked for a “doctors 
only ” enabling bill. Formerly she em- 
phasized state legislation rather than 
national action. The GiUett BOl,^® 
Mrs. Sanger’s “doctors only” biU in- 
troduced in 1980-1931, was not re- 

^ See my Guide to Birth Control Liiefratttre^ 
London: Noel Douglas, 1932. S/6. 

^ S. 4i582. See reference above to piiHisIied 
bearings. 
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ported out by the Senate Judiciary 
CoHmiittee. 

In Massachusetts, during 1930-1931, 
one of the most conservative ‘"doc- 
tors bills ’’ ever presented to any state 
legislative committee, supported by the 
best medical talent in the State, was 
turned down, the committee asking 
“leave to withdraw” the bill. The 
Catholic opposition was, as usual, well 
organized. The Connecticut bill (1930- 
1981) was likewise unsuccessful, though 
many newspapers supported it. 

Every sign indicates that the edu- 
cational campaign will continue until 
the legislators give the people what they 
want — ^not drug-store nostrums, but 
safe, harmless conception control under 
medical direction. The choice is not 
between control or no control, but be- 
tween ineffective and harmful control 
on the one hand, and effective, harm- 
less control on the other* Birth con- 
trol, as Lord Dawson once remarked, is 
here to stay. The question for us is. 
What use shall we make of it? How 
shall we guide it? 

scientific progress 

This is not the place to consider re- 
cent scientific advances in technique. 
They have not been insignificant; but 
indications are that we shall have a 
much more satisfactory contraceptive 
within a few decades. One can hardly 
expect it sooner. It ought to be stated, 
however, that what we have now is, 
when used with ordinary common 
sense, reasonably safe and harmless. 
Such methods are for the normal. The 
feeble-minded and insane constitute, 
in some instances, a sterilization prob- 
lem. The most approved clinical de- 
vices are effective in 90-95 per cent of 
the cases followed up over two or three 
years — sl degree of success achieved by 
few medical prescriptions. 

Robinson and Himes, to restrict 
mention to independent workers, have 


quantitatively analyzed clinical re( 
ords. But the first really first-clan 
study will probably be Dr. Marie I 
Kopp’s forthcoming study of ten thoi 
sand cases at the New York clini 
This study has been adequate] 
financed and is under xmusually con 
petent supervision. We may therefoi 
expect results worthy of more tha 
ordinary confidence. While it 
doubtful if the conclusions of previoi 
studies will be overthrown, new fact 
especially on the sex histories of norm, 
married people, will doubtless come 1 
light. 

The National Committee on Mate 
nal Health, which is interested esp' 
cially in research on the medic, 
aspects of human fertility and sterilit; 
is doing, with virtually no encourag 
ment from the large foi^dations, tl 
most noteworthy research on th 
subject of any organization in tl 
world. Perhaps the most immediate 
useful volumes about to be issued und 
the Committee's auspices are tl 
following: 

The Control of Conception: An 1 
licsirated Medical Manualy by Rol 
ert L. Dickinson and Louise Stevei 
Bryant. 

The Medical Control of Fertility, .1 
Robert L. Dickinson and Louise Ste 
ens Bryant in collaboration with Samu 
R. Meaker, Cecil Voge, Frederick . 
Taussig, and Norman E. Himes. 

A Thousand Marriages, by Robert ' 
Dickinson and Lura E* Beam. (For 
word by Havelock EUis.) Baltimor 
Williams and Wilkies, 1981. 

The last volume is not primarily c 
contraception. The second will di 
cuss contraception, sterilization, abo 
tion, and involuntary sterility, and 
intended to be a complete source boo 
The first is a terse practitionei 
manual. 

In England, the Internationsd Mec 
cal Group for the Investigation of Co 
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traception, and the Birth Control 
Investigation Committee are also doing 
good work.®® They are well sponsored; 
but, like the ‘American organization in 
the field, could be more useful if they 
had ampler financial support. Much 
technical research is going on in Ger- 
many, but I have reason to believe that 
the results may prove less valuable 
than the American or English studies. 

NATIONAL COMMISSION NEEDED 

In May 1931, a Population Asso- 
ciation was formed, membership in 
which is open to those who are inter- 
ested in the scientific investigation of 
population problems broadly inter- 
preted; especially to those making 
original contributions to this branch of 
science. This organization, if it is 
prudently guided, will doubtless en- 
courage scientific advance — a result 

Three interesting reports have been issued, 
which may be obtained from the Honorary 
Secretary, the Horn Mrs. Marjorie Farrer, IS 
Lansdowne Gardens, London, W- 11. Price 6d. 
each. 


more likely, again, if adequate funds 
are forthcoming. 

There is also room, however, for a 
National Population Commission to 
advise and assist the Government in the 
collection and the interpretation of 
demographic facts, and to advise on 
various matters of national policy in 
the light of these facts. While action 
always implies the possibility of mak- 
ing mistakes, we live in a f ooFs paradise 
if we suppose that the Government 
would avoid all mistakes by not calling 
in experts. I believe that on the whole 
we would act collectively more wisely if 
such assistance were freely offered and 
as readily welcomed. I am not now 
thinking of such mooted questions as 
birth control and sterilization, though 
such topics are legitimate objects of 
scientific investigation’ on the part of 
any government; but of the fact-col- 
lecting process in general. Why should 
we lag behind Japan, which has had 
two official com m issions; and behind 
England, which has had three unoffi- 
cial commissions? 


Mt, Norman E, Himes is a former Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology at Clark University y 
and sometime Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, He is the author of numerous articles on 
pojpulation and on the history of contraception. 



The Child as a Member of the Family 

By James S. Plant 


T he family group is no less than 
society in microcosm. To discuss 
the child as a member of the family 
permits our entry into practically every 
aspect of life — ^individual or social. 
For present discussion, selection of 
material is therefore imperative. This 
selection must rather arbitrarily de- 
pend t^ion the point of view of the 
writer, and in no sense can be thought 
of as meaning that other topics or 
points of view are of less significance. 

Intebesting SmE Issues 

A discussion of the origins of the 
phenomena considered is most inviting, 
but impossible. Just now that we 
have persuaded ourselves of our free- 
dom brom the dominance of the moral 
issues involved in the various social in- 
stitutions, nothing seems more interest- 
ing than the consideration of the origin 
of the family constellatiom That is, 
were it today possible to wipe out the 
family and all those elements of cul- 
tural lag that would otherwise so surely 
reestablish it, would an essentially 
similar structure be reared? It is diffi- 
cult to assay what the family means to 
its members unless we know how much 
of the present situation is inherent in 
the institution itself, and how much is 
but our ingrained dependence upon the 
family for certain satisfactions merely 
because no other institution now offers 
these. For these questions there is for 
the present no answer, beyond one based 
upon highly debatable assumptions. 

We must here also exclude those 
mattem involved in the changes that 
are now oeeurriiig in family life and 
relationships. (One wonders how 
much there is of actual change, beyond 


the greater social sensitization to 
phenomena of stress that accompanies 
expansion of news channels.) There is 
another factor of change which we 
must also ignore — ^the growth of each 
family. Families within themselves 
grow, change, and develop from day to 
day just as does the institution forever 
show trends. Rather brusquely, then, 
we seize the family at one point in both 
its individual and its cultural progress. 

This leaves for discussion little be- 
yond an abstraction — ^the Family. For 
this there is brilliant support from 
clinical experience. Patients come to 
us precisely because they feel that their 
families are not what the family should 
be. Particularly with children is there 
a widely accepted and crystallized con- 
cept of a highly int^ated and mutually 
sympathetic group made up of a father, 
a mother, and one or more of their own 
children — ^which is the family. Inter- 
estingly enough, this concept is much 
the same whether or not the child has 
had satisfactory, or even any, family 
experience. 

Thus we take freedom to cut our 
field to a certain definite pattern, and 
confine ourselves to the question of 
what actu^ use the family is in the 
personality formation of the child, and 
what the child in turn contributes to 
the entire family group. Under these 
two headings we can proceed on a 
rather highly schematized basis — re- 
alizing that life resents any such 
treatment and that this is but a literary 
device. 

SiATtrs OP THE Child 

The subject of the ongin of status 
has beai little considered. There ex- 
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ists a fair Kterature on status break- 
down and on the threats at status, as 
many psychiatrists have felt this the 
important mechanism in the produc- 
tion of certain psychoses. 

It is the family which gives status to 
the child. For example we have con- 
cerning the Hebrew in the Old Testa- 
ment that such a person would be a 
"^chosen person*’ in the eyes of the 
Lord. The position or place of this 
Hebrew was known generations, if you 
please, before he was born. There 
were no questions as to stature, I.Q., 
where he lived, or how much money he 
had. The fact that he was born in a 
certain family gave him status. Every 
social worker is amazed at the craving 
of the adopted or foster child for his 
ovm parents — ^no matter how they may 
have treated him. There is here the 
question ‘‘Who am Factors of 
cultural lag perhaps bulk rather large 
here, but the practical matter is this 
need that the child has for establish- 
ment of status through the knowledge 
of his own parents — through some 
satisfaction as to “who** he is, regard- 
less of “what” he might do, “what” 
are his abilities or possible accomplish- 
ments, or on “ which ” side of the street 
he lives. 

The family pattern appears in cer- 
tain religious formulations. Here is 
this concept of ourselves as God*s chil- 
dren. No matter what our intdOtigence, 
our riches, our other possessions or 
their lack— God loves us all and is the 
Father of each of us/ Significantly, 
c^tain cultures — sudbt as a caste sys- 
tem— where status is inherently woven 
into the entire sodal fabric, have 
developed religious ^sterns with much 
less enphasis upon the family pattern. 
Wheth^ this rqpresents some inherent 
craving on the part of the individual or 
the ^ting up of rdigious pattens that 
are no mcwre than rather naturally 
conditioned by the ^spOTem:^ of the 


individual, is beyond our present 
limits. 

There is ample evidence in clinic and 
agency of the desire on the part of every 
child to have the feeling that he knows 
his own family. This is more than the 
need for affection, being shown by 
adopted or foster children in groups of 
rich and real affectional expression. 

The Child’s Questions 

One might pictorialize this in a 
characterization of the questions which 
every child asks and demands answered. 
In outline fashion, it is as though every 
child had to find answer for “ Who am 
I.^” and ^^What am I.^”^ A satisfac- 
tory answer to the former concerns 
status, and, I venture, is precisely the 
origin of status. It is answered only 
by the child’s own family (or perhaps 
by the religious philosophy where this 
has a definite family pattern). One 
does not “send back” one’s baby. 
Quite regardless of size, appearance, or 
attributes, the child has a place in the 
family because of “who” it is. It is 
this question which the early orphaned 
or adopted child so sincerely seeks to 
have answered satisfactorily. 

There are later questions — ^*Whai 
am ir; ^Where do I live?”; 
intelligence, whai popularity, '^whai 
power, what character of parents have 
I? ” These latter questions to a greater 
or less extent intrude th^sdves upon 

1 In an effort at further recognizing the qualita- 
tive differences involved in these two distinctly 
differing adjustments, the author has built for 
his work a terminology which is given here as a 
matter of interest, rather than as any final solu- 
tion of the rituatiott. He uses the terms “se- 
curity” and “insecurity” to cover the varri?3g 
degrees of satisfaction in anwser to the question 
of status. The terms “adequacy” and “in- 
feriority” are similarly used for the ms#ers 
volved in *'whai I am.” The i^ue is rar^ 
dear-cut, but the distinctions, however vag^ie# 
are always present. Any real ^ the 

problems invdved would req^e a much mmce 
v(^ummous th^ oaau essa^^ 
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the former, so that> on occasion, a 
family “rejects'^ a child if it is not a 
boy, or if the family had looked upon 
the coming individual as meaning no 
more than a chance that there be an- 
other generation of Smiths at the 
favored college. To the extent of this 
intrusion is the matter of status threat- 
ened. The healthiest of early parent- 
child relationships rests upon the 
family’s complete preoccupation with 
this question as to “who” the child is. 
To a large extent the satisfactory 
answer for these other questions is 
found by the child in his various social 
adjustments outside of the family. 

XJnsatispactoey Status 

Sincerely involved here, is the child 
who in answering this question '^Who 
am I” finds himself a member of a defi- 
nitely less advantaged race^ Nor is 
there here any contradiction of the ac- 
ceptance of the family’s rdle in the 
establishment of status. The common 
factor is that there is nothing “reason- 
able,” nothing that “I can do any- 
thing about” in the question under 
discussion. It is this which the child 
senses and which so baffles him — ^which 
he so bitterly fights in his conduct. 
Those of us in children’s work have 
often mourned our naivete in accepting 
the notion that by answering the qu^- 
tion as to “ Whxt am I? ” we axe answer- 
ing that of “.IFAo am I.^” One does 
not solve the restless anxiety of the 
orphan by making him captain of the 
football team or by assuring him rapid 
progress in school. One wonders 
whether the marked emphasis upon the 
family aspects of religious phflosophy 
on the part, for instance, of the Negro 
is not a reflectioii of precisely this 
seardi for satisfactocy status in a situar 
tion where family ti^ were so ruddy 
broken. 

The question naturally arises in 
family life~How is the parents’ recog- 


nition of the place that they give to the 
child because it is their child to be 
caught by the child? This is difficult 
of accurate answer. Certain parents 
with one clasp to the bosom, as it were, 
satisfactorily convey the feeling to the 
c hild; for others the task is one of long 
and difficult accomplishment. David 
Levy has certainly come close to this 
point in his studies of the importance of 
mutually satisfying breast feeding. 
The question is somewhat the same as 
that of the parents learning to play 
with a child. Certain adults seem to 
“know how”; for those who do not, the 
wisest and most comprehensive advice 
seems only further to excite the bull in 
the china doset. 

Adjustment to Peesonal 
Authoeitt 

A second family satisfaction for the 
child lies in his adjustment to “per- 
sonal authority” — term to cover 
personal relationships plus the situa- 
tion that the other person has poten- 
tialities beyond the power and the- 
arena of the individual. That is, by 
“authority” one does not here mean 
discipline, although the latter is one 
of the common modes of expressing the 
former. The word is here used rather 
in the sense that^here is imminent 
about us from birth to death a power 
that is greater than our awn.\ 

One may speak of personal^authority 
to cover the parent’s relation to the 
child and all those adult relationships 
involving personal attributes and in- 
terests that are disparate, such as that 
of the husband and wife, or that are 
power relationships, as in the case 
of employer and employee. One may 
speak soeial authority to cover 
lie rdariondnp of the cultural pattern 
or gro«t> to the individual, in that he 
may at thdr will be sent to wax, put to 
death, made to wear certain types of 
dothes, and so forth. One may speak 
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of cosmic authority to cover our rela- 
tionship with extra-human forces, such 
as earthquakes, lightning, death, and 
the like. A growing philosophy that 
emphasizes the untrammeled develop- 
ment of the individual seems blind to 
the fact that this individual is forever 
in the presence of power greater than 
his own and with interests quite dis- 
parate from his, whether that power 
happens at any particular time to 
*‘wish” actually to employ that pre- 
rogative or not. 

Validations of Authority 

The validators, or criteria for en- 
forcement, of personal authority are 
age, possession, and idiomatic relation- 
ship. The validators of social author- 
ity are numbers, accomplishment, and 
acclaim. The validating factor of 
cosmic authority is its essential ‘‘un- 
reasonableness’’ in the sense that its 
operation apparently transcends hu- 
man control or rational planning. 

The young child listens to the parent 
because she is older. “My mother is 
older, therefore she knows better.” 
Age is of the greatest importance in all 
children’s play. As the older child is 
orienting himself to new demands, 
social rather than personal, he says, 
“My mother is older, therefore she 
does not know better — ^she does not 
understand our age.” 

Without perhaps actually owning 
our children, we, as parents, yet attain 
all of the ^smibols of such ownership. 
Thus we feed, dothe, and bundle about 
the infant as we do other family chat- 
tels; and much of the authority rda- 
tionship is that of “I am yowr mother; 
you are my child.” 

The third validator is tenned idio- 
matie rdationship, in the sense that 
some peculiar tie exists between parent 
and child that diff^ qualitatively from 
that betw^ either and any other per- 
son. One harks back here to what was 


said as to the establishment of status. 
It is precisely those factors that enter 
into the question “Who are you.^” that 
have that unreasonable or irrational 
element that is the basis of idiomatic 
personal relationship. It is possible 
that certain identifications play a large 
rdle here, so that I care idiomatically 
for a person who seems to me to have 
certain traits in peculiar relation to 
certain traits that I consider my own. 
Whether this statement is anything 
beyond the rationalization of a situa- 
tion, is beyond our present purview. 

Thus the child’s adjustments to 
personal authority come to mean his 
early conditioning to those factors of 
age, possession, and idiomatic relation- 
ship that enter into personal relation- 
ships throughout life. This patently 
rests a considerable burden upon 
parents that they act as though they 
were grown up, instead of merely pro- 
claiming they are; that they show that 
possession of children is simply a 
formular expression for their own de- 
velopment and not an end in itself; 
that idiomatic relationship actually 
plays its smcere r6le of adding to the 
child’s security. 

Childhood Adjustment Prepares 
FOB Older Life . 

If it is thus during this family period 
that the child obtains his patterns for a 
varied number of later personal rela- 
tionships, then is it aU the more certain 
that his patterns of married and family 
life have much of their source here. 
This comes out of our realization that 
the reactions to personal authority 
attain in childhood the elasticity (in 
the sense of resisting change) of habits. 

Is this adjustment to personal au- 
thority a necessity to whidi the family 
pattern so beautifully lends itsdf ; mr is 
our whole emphasis on personal au- 
thority but a rationalization of the 
existence o# f^pnly pattern? 
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have no intention of considering an 
ansvrer here. This much does seem 
beyond doubt. A large number of our 
life experiences, family or otherwise, are 
with one or another form of personal 
authority. Some of the concepts in- 
volved in personal authority are of 
such importance to us as to make their 
appearance in our more complicated 
social patterns. There are many so- 
cial groups which accept leadership on 
the basis of age. Possession and the 
notion of idiomatic relationship (the 
dependence upon the accident of birth 
as the basis of government) have, of 
course, very largely appeared. One 
hazards that at least it is possible to 
consider the family as constituting an 
excellent answer to the person’s need 
for learning to adjust to certain aspects 
of personal relationships. 

Early Family Influences 
ON THE Child 

The family further provides certain 
experiences in ‘^protected” competi- 
tion for the child. This so sincerely 
follows what has been said that there is 
little need here for extended exposition. 
In scheme, one says that the family 
emphasizes and exploits the child’s 
strong traits, whereas in social com- 
petition — ^struggle, teasing, and so 
forth — ^it is the Achilles’ heel that is 
sought. The early period of socializa- 
tion during which the family artificially 
to an extent controls the situation in 
the way of selecting toys, games, and 
jdaymates, probably increases the trep- 
idation with whidi the child looks upon 
his entrance into the field of unpro- 
tected competition, but perhaps gives 
a c^ain sense of adequacy to the 
child’s entire competitive process. At 
least, this period of protection exists 
and is heartily used by the child. Its 
high neee^ty and its essential charao 
ter must await treatises more 
philosophic than the present. 


Further, the child looks to the family 
for practically his entire introduction 
to academic learning. The child en- 
ters kindergarten thoroughly condi- 
tioned in sense perception, procedures 
manipulative of his environment, and 
the symbolization of experience through 
language. What part this plays in the 
child’s school or later academic ad- 
justment, no one knows. Perhaps 
with further follow-up of nursery 
school products, where certainly some 
at least, of these academic introduc- 
tions are in the hands of the school 
rather than of the family, some insight 
into this problem will be developed. 
The accident of position throws a fair 
burden of the introduction to academic 
learning upon the family group. Be- 
yond a statement of the importance of 
the subject, nothing can be said at the 
moment. 

There are other functions in the for- 
mation of the child’s personality which 
are undertaken by most family groups, 
but concerning which one might easily 
question whether some other group 
would not the better handle th^. 
For instance, one is rather certain that 
the so-calied habit training (physical 
matters, as eating and sleeping) must 
occur in the earlier years of life. There 
is no evidence that there is anything of 
significant value in the family group 
for this part of training or formation. 
Indeed, there are, without question, 
certain factors of dose personal tie that 
seem to militate strongly against the 
family as being the best place for such 
training. 

The Child’s Sexual Adjustment 

A further consideration develops 
from the dbild’s close approximation, 
in family life, to the problems of sexual 
adjustpient. Were childr^a brou^t 
up entirely outside of any^group that 
resembled the family, is it not conceiv- 
able that the early impingement of 
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sexual problems would be largely ob- 
viated? Without in any way entering 
questions of advantage or ^sadvant- 
age, we recognize the excessive im- 
portance given to the subject by young 
children, together with the sharp intru- 
sion of moral issues. Modern psy- 
chiatrists and parents seem agreed as 
to the dynamic nature of false standards 
and notions as to sex amongst children. 
The arrival of new children and the 
sharp, ‘‘moralistic” reactions of par- 
ents who thus express their own diffi- 
culties, do much to stimulate a marked 
interest in a problem that can be com- 
prehended, if at all, only considerably 
later in life, i 

In view of the pervasive character of 
the sexual drive and the unusually rich 
sensory supply of the external sex or- 
gans, one somewhat doubts that a mere 
social adjustment would eradicate the 
problems thus engendered; but any 
consideration of the child in the family 
must take cognizance of the great 
tent to which the natural phenomena of 
family life crowd upon the relatively 
young child some of the more disturb- 
ing connotations of the whole matter. 

Further, we must recognize the 
stresses produced in the child through 
those standards of the family which 
make it difficult for him to conform his 
individual trends so that they comply 
with the “ front ” which the family must 
maintain. The difference between 
what the family ecsperience actually 
offers and what (to its own members 
and its neighbors) it is supposed to 
be offering, produces personal confficts 
which give rise to many neuroses in 
adults and are the source of acute con- 
duct disorders in children.® 

It is, of couRse, possible that any 
Bowi institution requires these criteria 
which are in the nature of unattainable 
creeds or tenets. Or it is possible that 

* Note some of Healy's expositions of delin- 
<|t£enqjr based mi this eonik^ 


the difficulty lies rather in the stresses 
produced in the family by the great 
changes through which it is itself de- 
veloping. At any rate, we have here 
another of those unsolvable confficts 
between what the individual so much 
needs and what the social institution 
so much needs. 

Changes in MoDEaN Family Life 

In spite of the self-imposed limita- 
tions of the introduction, a word must 
be said here of the changes which are 
occurring in modern family life. We 
probably have little or no accurate 
conception as to what these are. Some 
sort of centrifugal force seems at work, 
pulling the functions of family life 
away from the center. We would 
guess that, in the end, this needs to 
affect the relationship of the child in 
the family very little. In what ex- 
position of the matter we have made, 
the reader will note that those matters 
which have been thought of as sincerely 
and perhaps solely family matters are 
those that can be imparted to the child 
in relatively brief time. It is conceiv- 
able that while the decentralization of 
the family reduces the temporal con- 
.tact of the parents with the child, there 
will be a net gain in throwing upon 
other agencies a task which they may 
possibly perform better than can the 
family. 

A second widely recognized change is 
frequently stated thus — ^that if families 
are to be held together and if the func- 
tions of the family are beii^ transferred 
to other agencies, then there must be 
an increase in the “affectional ties.” 
In fact, it has been stated that such 
a strengthening is now occurring. 
Logiml as this seems, it has been onr 
own experience that persons have little 
ability to distinguish betwe^ jffienom-^ 
ena alid the symbols of those ph^om- 
ena; so that with the manifest s^pinbdb 
of the nmfymg affectiondi ties dis- 
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appearing, the affectional ties are 
themselves weakening. This is but a 
personal experience in clinic work, and, 
to my mind, represents only a transi- 
tional stage. That the family group of 
the future shall attain a high degree 
of unity upon the basis of affection 
seems logical and to be expected — ^not 
to be doubted on the basis of some 
small experience with a transitional 
period. 

The Family 

In brief catalogue we have con- 
sidered what the family means to 
the child. It is quite as necessary 
that we question, in equally summary 
fashion, what the child means to the 
family. 

Families have continuity; there is a 
certain integrity in their development 
which gainsays crude intrusion. The 
child here loses his individuality to 
become but the purveyor of those 
changes or similarities to which the 
family must hold. Compromise re- 
sults — & sort of casuistic day-by-day 
adjustment that allows no final victory. 
True, certain children show such prom- 
ise that the family is willing to “allow 
the child its own individuality.” True 
again, and more commonly, the child 
is so plastic that he is molded to the de- 
mands of the family with ridiculous 
ease. Solution comes here because of a 
chance combination, and in no sense 
vitiates the keenness of the normal 
conflict which there is between the 
unfolding of the individual potentiali- 
ties and the molding tendencies of the 
group into which he happens to arrive. 
A family dies if it does not have chil- 
dren — ^and writhes if its children do 
not continue the pattern it has so far 
constructed. Undoubtedly the tend- 
ency for the so-caEed “great family” 
to break into the component “small 
families has markedly lessened this 
conflict. Yet it essentially remains. 


Children Necessary for Family 
Needs 

As the family needs children for its 
further pattern, so, aU the more, do 
adults need children. Perhaps the 
most frequent statement of the ado- 
lescent child (in some difficulty) to me 
is, “No child of mine shall have this 
experience!” With our earliest in- 
tegrations, we begin to look to our 
coming children as mending the broken 
pattern, catching up the lost thread, 
living the unfulfilled dreams. The 
importance of this is that, fairly early 
in childhood, those stresses are de- 
veloped that look forward to marriage 
and resultant children for their ease- 
ment. Of corollary importance is the 
realization that in large part the par- 
ental stresses upon the diild’s life are 
not of recent or evanescent character, 
being rather the expression of needs 
developed through the many years of 
the parents’ earlier lives. 

While there is similar evidence in 
many of the social agencies, perhaps 
the child guidance clinic particularly 
has brought to light the extent to which 
adults look upon their children’s lives 
as the fulfillment of dreams — ^the an- 
swer to unrequited hopes. There is 
nothing here that arises de novo^ as it 
were, out of married life, but a matter 
that apparently drives the individual 
to the construction of a family as being 
the simplest and easiest mode of re- 
solving a long-developing stress. 

Thus does the family — ^thus does the 
adult — ^look rather hungrily upon the 
coming child as the satisfaction of a 
peed. It would seem to us that pre- 
cisely here do we have those factors 
whi^ would tend to preserve the 
family as an institution, even under the 
stress of much change in the cultural 
pattern. At least we can somewhat 
confidently postulate some such struc- 
ture within society as will alow in- 
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dividuals to feel a certain possessive 
relationship towards young, growing 
persons. 

In the earlier sections of this article 
the family was pictured as the answer 
to certain needs or hungers of the grow- 
ing child. The other side of the pic- 
ture we are seeing now. 

(1) The family very likely tends to 
overprotection of the child. In fact 
much of the recent psychiatric litera- 
ture has stressed this as the origin of 
much that is unhealthy in our mental 
development. There is in each of us a 
large component of this desire for pro- 
tection from new experiences. It is 
thus easy that we turn back to the 
family rather than construct our in- 
dividual developments. More often 
than is usually admitted, this is a safety 
device protecting the individual from 
attempting the impossible. 

(^) The family, in return as it were 
for this security, exacts a certain com- 
pliance to the pattern of the group or 
the needs of the parent. Out of this 
factor grow some of the most stubborn 
of family difficulties. Heredity tends 
to breed true to the type, whereas 
often it is the parent’s chief preoccupa- 
tion that the child be diflferent — ^that 
the child shall escape what the adult 
recognizes as his cross. 

In these matters of conJffict between 
the interests of the child and those of 
the adult, the most mviting and para- 
lyzing of occupations is that of con- 
sidering the moral aspects of the 
problem; we enjoy beyond words, 
placing matters in the r^t or wrong 
column. This is a futile procedure. 
The point here is simply that adults 
must have children (vicariously if im- 
possible of their own attainment) — 
mmt pick up the lost thread or mend 
the broken one. Nor do we see this as 
originating in family life. It is ap- 
parently a fundamental craving of the 
personality, for which the family pat- 


tern seems to give simple and accessible 
answer. 

CONCLHSIOISr 

Tins is not a chapter on therapeutics; 
probably no such chapter can be sanely 
written at this time. Much is being 
tried, and while the modern theory is 
all along the line of the untrammeled 
development of the child, there usually 
is really a sort of blundering and 
casuistic compromise that catches the 
matters of import as well as can be. 
The effort in this paper has been to ex- 
press those cravings on the part of 
individuals which one sees in dinic 
practice. There has been some effort 
to throw into relief those factors which 
have interested the writer as being 
the ones which rather naturally 
might build up the family from dis- 
parate individuals and which at the 
same time, tragically enough, throw 
these individuds into rather sharp 
disturbance over definitely conflicting 
interests. 

One more word : The family has been 
through an interesting siege over the 
last seventy-five years. With the 
‘^scientific awakening” of the middle of 
the last century there was considerable 
question as to the origin of the family. 
Here there was no assay of the changes 
going on in the family, but rather only 
the question as to whether there was 
anything essentially immoral in these 
changes. Thus if one goes back to the 
first questionings of the family, he finds 
such an assay of its beginnings as would 
tend to throw discredit upon any be- 
lief in its divine origin. 

This state of question soon dhanged 
so that there developed, and still exists, 
a large group who say that the family is 
disappearing, but that due to cultural 
lag, man has not as yet realized this. 
He is holding on to Hs beloved toy in 
childish blindness to the fact that he 
has outgrown it; Thus a rather ipa- 
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personal skepticism has been replaced 
by a sort of amused tolerance. 

Now another school has arisen. 
With its recognition of the part that 
parent-child relationships play in this, 
it warns us of the positive dangers to 
individual development that lie within 
the family group. It is interesting to 
note that whereas the first step in the 
assault upon the family was not an at- 
tack on the family as such, but upon 
the essentially moral questions in- 
volved in its admitted change, this last 
school has returned to the period previ- 
ous to that step — ^as certain in its dicta 
as were those previous to the “ scientific 
awakening.’" The only difference is 
that while those earlier proponents were 
certain of the divine sanction of the in- 
stitution, the modern savant is equally 
certain of its parasitic sapping of the 
true god of individual development. 


The client today quite as shamefacedly 
“admits” loving his parents and de- 
pending upon them as did he, one 
hundred years ago, “admit” his abhor- 
rence of his family group. Many of 
us seem to forget that individual liberty 
is not longer freedom if it is tyrannically 
enforced. 

All of these stages of question have 
had this in common — ^that they have 
foreseen the ultimate destruction of the 
family. The author is in no mind to 
say that this will not occur. However, 
he does feel that this theory has far too 
little taken into account the yearnings 
of the individuals who go to make up 
the group. If it be true that the in- 
dividuals within the family quite feel 
that they need this group for fulfilling 
their own life purposes, then the family 
will continue as such, in spite of our 
most intricate and death-dealing theory. 


Dr. J ames S. Plant is director of the Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic^ Newark^ New Jersey. He is a mem-- 
her of the advisory committee on the Family ^ of the So- 
cial Science Research Council, and has held teaching 
positions at Harvard, New York University, and Co- 
lumbia. 
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I N ENTEEING upon any discussion 
involving the adjustment of human 
beings to an evolving social order, it is 
well to keep in mind that two funda- 
mental types of phenomena arising 
from the interaction of human beings 
and social institutions are likely to be 
occurring simultaneously, and that it 
is dfficult at any one period of time to 
distinguish between the two as to cause 
and efiFect. In the first place, changes 
in the set of circumstances under which 
human beings live produce changes in 
the behavior and in the thinking of 
individuals. In the second place, or 
at the same time, changes in ideas 
and attitudes arising from changes in 
behavior necessitated by the circum- 
stances of life, tend to become ac- 
cepted as standards, and, in time, the 
older institutional forms come to ac- 
commodate themselves to the changed 
ideas and behavior. 

Changed Means To Attain the 
Same Ends 

In any highly organized society 
such as ours, in^viduals reach adult 
life with a set of ideas regarding 
marriage and the family, for <^am- 
ple, which are theirs by inheritance 
from the social environment and not 
theirs through extended experience 
in living in the particular institulions 
founded upon and dominated by those 
kieas. If the circumstances of life 
remain imchanged, or are only slightly 
changed, from the circumstances under 
which the prevailing ideas r^rding 
marriage and the family and woman^s 
place in the whole scheme of things 
oxidated, little conflict will arise be- 
tween behavior and socially trans- 


mitted ideas. When, however, change 
in the circumstances of living force 
modifications in behavior, in order 
that the same satisfactions and values 
achieved under earlier conditions may 
continue to be achieved under the 
changed conditions, then changes in 
ideas and in institutional forms are 
inevitable. It is not that the ends 
sought are changed, but only that 
the means of achieving the ends are 
modified. 

When it is once understood that 
habits of thought and institutional 
forms have a way of persisting long 
after their day of usefulness has ceased 
to exist, even though in time they 
may come to be the means of thwarting 
the very interests that they formerly 
served, what is happening in the so- 
called woman movement, of which the 
entrance of women into industry and 
the professions is one manifestation, 
may be regarded as the beginning of 
modifications in the old standards and 
procedures necessary to achieve the 
same ends formerly achieved, and not 
at all as a change in the ends them- 
selves. As stated by the author in 
the preface to The Annads volume on 

Women in the Modem World”: 

Women are essentially the same today 
as they have always been (and with 
the development of modern psychological 
knowledge may turn out to be much less 
different from men than was formerly sup- 
posed), and their problems are different 
only in the details of their manifestation. 
To seek satisfaction of fundamental desires 
and self-expression in activity which is en- 
joyed in the presence of and in associatkm 
with one's fellow human beings has 
been the impeHing force which has ac- 
counted for most that has happened in the 
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past to both men and women. The fact 
that in the course of time attitudes ,of 
mind and standard ways of procedure 
with reference to the normal and proper 
activities of each sex in securing these 
satisfactions have developed, is only to 
state that the human mind has a tendency 
to act that way, and in no way justifies a 
particular set of attitudes, nor gives them a 
claim to permanency*^ 

Ideas of Woman’s Sphere Belong 
TO Past Order 

The prevailing ideas and attitudes 
held by both men and women regard- 
ing the position and sphere of women 
in society and the proper organization 
and activities of the family and the 
home, are largely the product of the 
economic and social arrangements 
that prevailed prior to the industrial 
revolution, when society was organized 
primarily around the home as the pro- 
ducing unit, and before standards of 
value had become so definitely identi- 
fied with a price-and-profit economy. 
Under these conditions the contribu- 
tions of both men and women alike 
to family support were measured in 
terms of goods created and of satis- 
factions given, and not indirectly in 
terms of the price their products 
would command in the market as is 
the case today. 

Under such conditions the achieve- 
ments of women were recognized as 
productive on the same basis as were 
the achievements of men, and the pro- 
ductivity of woman was generally re- 
garded as proper and desirable, and in 
no way jeopardized her prestige in the 
group nor stood in her way, in the 
case of the young and unmarried, of 
achieving a husband and family of 
iter owiL On the other hand, it is 
quite concavable that evidences of 
dexterity in productive activity were, 

1 The Anml» of fke Am&mm AcaAmi^ of 
and Social Science^ VoL CXUII, May 

1929 . 


in this ‘system, of positive significance 
in connection with marriageability. 

The woman in this system was at 
the same time wife, mother, and co- 
manager of the social destinies of the 
household. She was not only eco- 
nomically self-supporting, but she con- 
tributed to the support of the family 
as well. Thus, economic, social, and 
leisure-time activities were coordinated 
into a social whole that was intimately 
connected with the daily process of 
living, and was both emotionally and 
intellectually satisfying. This is not 
to say that all individuals under the 
domestic system were completely ad- 
justed to the system or to one another 
in marriage, and that this social struc- 
ture left nothing to be desired; but at 
least there was consistency between the 
prevailing ideas regarding woman’s 
sphere and family organization, and 
the mode of behavior of the majority 
of individuals with respect to the fam- 
ily. Thus the basis for many of the 
present-day conflicts was absent. 

Under the old order, woman’s eco- 
nomic contribution to the family was 
made, as was that of the man, in the 
home and only in conjunction with 
that of the other members of the fam- 
ily whose contribution was equally 
necessary, so that antagonistic atti- 
tudes arising from difference in the 
money value of the contributions could 
not arise. Nor did the early situation 
provide a choice between the so-called 
feminine occupations in the home and 
the chance to make an economic 
contribution by selling her services for 
money. Furthermore, this system, in 
so far as it off^ed no economic or social 
existence outside of marriage, tended 
to crystalKze thinking around early 
marriage as the only possible avenue 
of life, and the early and rapid ap- 
pear^ce of offspring tended to make 
for relative perinanen<gr in the marriage 
relationship. 
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Changes Due to iNDXJSimAL 
Revolution 

The situation today has entirely 
changed. Modern industrial processes 
have robbed the home of almost every 
vestige of its former economic func- 
tion. The loss of usefulness, so far as 
middle-class women and families 
are concerned, had its origin in the 
industrial revolution and the domi- 
nance of the capitalistic organization 
of society. The husband followed 
productive activity out of the home 
into the factory. Thus, to quote 
Beatrice Hinfcer: 

If the profound changes that occur in 
human society can be accounted for solely by 
surface movements, then it would be nearer 
the explanation of modem marriage diffi- 
culties to say that the seeds of these difficul- 
ties were sown when men began to go outsicte 
the home for their occupational interest.-* 

The woman stayed behind, lost 
contact with her husband’s productive 
interests, and in time her activities 
came to be limited largely to unpro- 
ductive domestic labor, or to a life of 
ease and idleness. Women thus be- 
came more dependent and helpless, 
and this dependence was crystallized 
by the nineteenth century into the 
“woman-in-the-home” ideal, which, 
once having taken root became the 
basis for later rationalizations as to 
the differentiation of fimctions between 
the sexes. These in turn became the 
basis for future arguments in favor of 
the rightness of the prevailing notions. 

In the present system, the work left 
for women to perform in the home con- 
sists largely of services. In the homes 
of the well-to-do, labor-saving devices 
have reduced even the service contri- 
bution of the woman to a minimum, 
and this service contribution is fre- 
quently made by a paid servant. In 

* ‘‘Ciiangii^ Marriage, a By-Product of In- 
dustrialism,^* YoL 57, pp. 


Ti 

the homes of the wage-earning classei 
the limitation of the family budget hm 
kept modem industrial service ap< 
pliances from invading the home or 
any large scale, but here, too, the worl 
done in the home consists mainly oj 
services, which, although a contribu- 
tion to family well-being, cannot b< 
said to add materially to the familj 
standard of living, even though th< 
good management of the wife maj 
add a hundred dollars or so to the pur- 
chasing power of the husband’s salary, 

The creation of products has passed 
from the home into the factory, and 
the ability of men to provide the neces- 
sary products for their families has be- 
come indissolubly bound up with the 
wage system. Under present condi- 
tions, if the old dictum “The woman’s 
place is in the home” is to be main- 
tained, the husband must become the 
sole economic contributor to the 
support of his wife and family m a 
ig^stem where tenure of employment is 
increasingly insecure, and the wage that 
he is able to achieve, all too frequently, 
fails to support the family in the style 
that modem civilization constantly 
holds out as a possibility. Thus arises 
the conflict. The old standard dictates 
a parasitic, nonproductive, childbearing 
existence for the wife, and further im- 
plies that she content herself with Iowa 
standards of material comfort and well- 
being for herself and her family thar 
her environment encourages her tc 
desire. At the same time, moderr 
industry offers an avenue whereby sh< 
may receive remunerative employmenl 
outside the home to supplement the in 
sufficient wage of the husband or father 
and the pressure of both need and desin 
disposes her to take the opportunity. 

The departure from accepted stand 
ards m made reluctantly at first. Thi 
presluie of family need justifies it ii 
individual cases, £m4 as justifiaUe in 
dividual cases .mult^Iy and the num 
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ber involved increases, others join the 
ranks for many and varied reasons. 
As woman goes into occupations out- 
side the home in increasing numbers, 
society, which at first questioned if it 
did not condemn, begins to condone, 
and in the end concedes the desirability 
of the change. The desirability once 
conceded, other social arrangements 
affecting the details of marriage and 
the family, which will continue to 
remain a central phenomenon in the 
lives of both men and women, are 
likely to accommodate themselves to 
the changing conception of woman’s 
proper sphere. Indeed, there are al- 
ready many significant manifestations 
of the fact that this process is already 
on the way. 

Women Work from Necessity 

It should be emphasized again that 
the entrance of women into industry 
and the professions — ^particularly into 
industry — ^has not been the result of 
conscious and deliberate revolt on the 
part of women against prevailing social 
attitudes, which for the most part they 
hold in common with society, but 
rather a change in attitude due 
primarily to new experiences forced 
upon them in the process of living in 
the present order. Dr. Gwendolyn 
Hughes Berry, in her study, ‘‘Mothers 
in Industry,” found that of 728 work- 
ing mothers in Philadelphia who were 
asked why they went back to work 
after they were married, 29 per 
c^t answered, “My husband wasn’t 
making enough”; 22 per cent, “My 
husband is dead”; 14 per cimt, “My 
husteid is sick”; IS per cent, “He left 
me’’; 11 per cent, “He wouldn’t sup- 
port me”; and onty 11 per cent, “Td 
rather work.”* 

Again, of 845 married women i^ply- 

® “Mothers in Industry,” Annak of ^ Ameri- 
can Academy of Pditical and Social S&ience, Vol. 
CXLIII, pp. 81^823, May im 


ing to the* employment service of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
m Denver, Colorado, during the months 
of May, June, July, and August, 1928, 
90 per cent were working because of 
economic necessity. According to the 
report, “74 per cent of them were 
without a husband’s support, while 
more than one half of those whose 
husbands contributed found the con- 
tributions irregular or inadequate to 
needs. One half of the women report- 
ing had no income but their own earn- 
ings; almost onehaK had children under 
16 years of age.” Preference was given 
as a reason for asking for employment 
by only 30 of these 345 married women. 
Of the women who worked from prefer- 
ence, only 7 had no support from a 
husband, while 22 had such support, 
although in 3 cases it was irregular.** 
Prom the same report, further evi- 
dence of the pressure of economic 
necessity as the determining factor in 
the quest of women for jobs is revealed. 
Of 103 married women applying to one 
department store for work in the same 
city, 86, or about 84 per cent, gave 
economic necessity as a reason, and 
only 8, or 7.7 per cent of the number, 
worked from preference. Of those 
reporting economic necessity, 36 were 
married, and 42 were widowed, di- 
vorced, or separated from their hus- 
bands. Thirty-two of the 36 married 
women whose husbands contributed to 
their support reported that it was nec- 
essary for them to work. Of these 
women who sought work although 
their husbands were contributing to 
the family income, nearly one third of 
those reporting had children under 
16 years of age, while of those without 
a husband’s support, 45 per cent had 
young children.^ 

* Brown, Emily C., “A Study of Two Groups 
of Married Womai Applying for Jobs,” 
Wom&de Burem BvUeHn 77. 
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Facts sucli as these, although ad- 
mittedly incomplete, furnish evidence 
that a large proportion of the women 
working outside the home who are or 
have been married are working to 
contribute to the support of themselves 
and their families, if indeed they are 
not solely dependent upon their own 
earnings. 

With these facts as a basis for 
judging motives of married wage- 
earning women, the fact that an in- 
creasing number of married women are 
found in industry strongly suggests 
that the force of economic pressure 
upon those who have sought marriage 
and home as a career is responsible for 
their outside employment. In 19£(> 
almost two million of the eight million 
women employed were married; that is, 
about 9 per cent of the total in 19^0, as 
compared with only 4.6 per cent in 
1890, 5.6 per cent in 1900, and 10.7 
per cent in 1910, These figures do not 
include the widowed and divorced, who 
probably constituted an equally large 
proportion of the total, and who are 
also responsible for the support of 
others. 

Economic Nece^ity the Control- 
ling Factor 

From the factual data at hand as to 
motives of married working women, it 
does not appear that preference has 
come to dominate, as yet, the work 
activity of women in the wage-earning 
classes. There is some evidence to 
indicate that even where preference is 
given as a reason, extra money is 
desired for the purpose of affording 
a more adequate life in the home 
rather than to provide an escape. Dr. 
Hughes, for instance, found that the 
seventy-nine working mothers in Phila- 
delphia who worked from preference 
stated as their reasons that: (a) it 
gave them extra money to spend as 
they pleased; (b) it gave a means ^f 


more stimulating contacts as well as a 
means of raising the standard of living; 
(c) it filled in leisure time not needed in 
housekeeping, and helped the husband. 
Helping the husband, she reports, was 
usually associated with the desire to 
buy a home or put money in the bank. 

That economic necessity is as yet the 
controlling factor in the wage-earning 
of most women is further attested by 
a recent summary of the Women's 
Bureau of all the studies thus far made 
as to the contribution of women to 
family support — both married and 
single women combined. This work 
summarized 20 studies made during 
the period from 1888 to 1921, and 
includes 58,630 women. Of this 
number, more than 30,000, or 52.5 
per cent, contributed all their earnings 
to the family; over 22,000, or 38.7 per 
cent, contributed part of their earn- 
ings, and only 5,000, or 8.8 per cent, 
contributed nothing.® 

The same report gives census data 
for four cities in 1920 concerning the 
number of breadwinners in the families 
of 31,481 employed women. In 21 per 
cent of the cases the woman was the 
sole breadwinner in the family. The 
report continues by observing that 

it is not surprising that 82 per cent of those 
widowed and divorced should have been 
without male assistance in the support of 
the family, but that 11.2 per cent of the 
women reported as married and 20.8 per 
cent of the single women also had no male 
help is remarkable. 0| the single women, 
1 in 5 was without assistance of father or 
brother, and 1 in 2 was the sole bread- 
winner in their famflies.’' 

As yet, then, working women are 
likely to r^ard their out-of-the^home 
activities as a necessity and in no sei^e 
a right and privilege. For the ma- 

® Peterson, Agnes IL, “What the Wage- 
Earning Woman Contributes to Family Sup- 
port,” Women*8 Bur&m 75. 

T Ibid. 
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jority, such work is still a means to an 
end, and the end most frequently 
sought is marriage* Marriage, mother- 
hood, and the family is still the career; 
work outside the home before marriage 
is likely to be connected with the quest 
for marriage, and after marriage, to be 
a means of maintaining the home and 
the family. This is not to say that at 
some future date and for a larger 
number of women, the idea of careers 
and independence and personality de- 
velopment may not become more pro- 
nounced. 

Although it is not new for women to 
make a definite economic contribution 
to family support, the conditions under 
which she makes the contribution are 
of considerable significance as affecting 
the type of family organization. There 
is a great difference between wives and 
husbands working together on a com- 
mon industrial enterprise in the home, 
and both men and women leaving home 
to work independently. The old con- 
ception of the family as a unit of opera- 
tion on a production basis, to be sure, 
was abandoned when husbands left 
home to enter industry; now the mi- 
gration of women into industry and the 
professions would seem to complete 
the overthrow of the earlier form. 

It is probably not amiss to ask in 
this connection, however, if it is the 
family or only the form which family 
oganization has acquired that is being 
Jeopardized. It is quite conceivable 
that the family as a group of interact- 
ing individuals may be reconstructed 
around central interests other than 
that of physical productive activity in 
the home, and it is not altogether in- 
conceivable tibat we may come to re- 
gard the economic independence of 
womm as less dmoralizing, certainly 
to wom^ if not ind^ to the family, 
than the old order where marriage 
grew to be r^arded as a means of 
livelihood. 


Working Wives in the Industrial 
Group 

The conditions and the attitudes 
surrounding single women in industry 
are so different from those surrounding 
women in the professions that it is nec- 
essary at the outset to separate these 
two classes of woman workers in any 
discussion of the effect of work outside 
the home on the chances for marriage. 
In the first place, the attitude of both 
men and women in the industrial 
group is vastly more tolerant toward 
the out- working of women than is the 
case in the group from which profes- 
sional women come. For the masses in 
the wage-earning group, less antago- 
nism and friction arises between the 
sexes regarding the out-working of 
women, because: (1) the out-working 
of women has come to be accepted by 
both men and women as necessary to 
sustain life; (2) the differential wage in 
industry in favor of men still leaves a 
vestige of the feeling of superiority for 
the males; and (3) women in this 
group do not generally blame husbands 
for the inadequacy of the wage re- 
ceived. 

The importance of the attitude of 
wives toward husbands who are unable 
to provide the necessary wage for a 
decent living, in determining the at- 
titude of men toward women's working, 
cannot be too strongly stressed. The 
woman’s attitude is to be explained, of 
course, by the fact that the failure of 
the husband and father’s wage to meet 
the needs of the family is so wide- 
spread among this class of society 
that the deficiency is not attributed 
by the wife to any fault of the hus- 
‘ band, but rather to tiie system. Thus 
wives can be genuinely proud of hus- 
bands who cannot support them, and 
husbands, on the other hand, can ac- 
cept the help of wives without cha- 
grin* 
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This attitude, particularly on the 
part of working wives, was noted by 
Caroline Manning in her study, ‘^The 
Immigrant Woman and Her Job/*® 
when she says that only occasionally 
was the question of the woman’s 
economic responsibility met by such 
replies as “Husband no good/’ or 
“Husband doesn’t like to work.” 
Much more frequently the answer was, 
she says, “A good man but job no 
good.” Miss Manning concluded from 
her contacts with this group that 
“the wife’s double job of contributing 
to family maintenance and keeping 
house was accepted as a matter of 
course, as if it were only natural that 
husbands could not make enough to 
support their families.” 

The causes for this more liberal 
attitude among the working masses 
need not concern us further here, but 
the fact of its existence is of consider- 
able consequence in connection with 
marriage possibilities for the working 
woman. As pointed out above, the 
entrance of women into industry has 
not been associated, for the most part, 
with any idea on the part of the women 
of a separate and independent career 
apart from a family life, nor has her 
experience in industry thus far seemed 
to aflFect to any great extent her 
chances for marriage, regardless of 
what it may have done to her chances 
for achieving a satisfactory family 
organization aftermarriage. The spin- 
ster is not an outstanding phenomenon 
of the working classes, though she is by 
no means unknown there, and early 
marriages are the rule and not the 
exception. Propinquity plays a large 
part in Cupid’s activities, and the 
out-working of girls, except in those 
eases where the sexes are rigidly seg- 
regated, tends to facilitate acquaint- 
ance and widens the sphere of 
choice. 

» Womm*s Bwretm BtMehm 74. 


Vocational Experience of 
College Women 

In the group above the wage-earning 
level, however, certain attitudes of both 
men and women toward self-support* 
and independence tend to postpone* 
marriage and frequently to eliminate 
it altogether. The postponing of 
marriage is associated in the higher- 
income groups with the prolonged 
period of education for women. 
Furthermore, with the definite voca- 
tional slant now popular in education 
for both men and women, the attention 
of girls is focused on the desirability 
of preparation for economic self-suffi- 
ciency, even though marriage may still 
be the recognized objective. The four 
years usually required for a college 
education, if they are spent in a women’s 
college, means that for many young 
women, contacts with suitable male 
companions are difficult; and after 
college, vocations must be pursued 
where opportunity permits, which is 
not always where masculine contacts 
can be easily made. 

Thus, many a young college woman, 
without any conscious or deliberate 
taboo on marriage, comes to find her- 
self, after three or four years of voca- 
tional experience, with something of a 
vested interest in her job. This fact, 
combmed with the fact that she has 
passed the age when she falls in love 
with the most abandon, tends to make 
her less concerned with men, and con- 
siderably less attractive to them. 
Then again, if she has had any success 
in her vocation, her salary is more likely 
to meet her needs than is that of the 
wage-earning industrial woman, and 
indeed, it is likely to be somewhere in 
the same range as those of the men of 
her own age and training. 

Once started on a vocational experi- 
ence, then, the enta^ance into mmiage 
necessitates % choice between voea- 
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tions, with the prospect of restricted in- 
dividual freedom in activity as well as 
money matters as a fairly prominent 
element in determining the choice* 
The very consciousness of this element 
of choice lurking in the background of 
thought, again tends to lend a more 
casual atmosphere to relationships with 
men, which in turn does not engender 
the type of masculine enthusiasm that 
makes the surrender of the vocation 
easy. 

In the upper-income group, the idea 
of the obligation of the male to support 
the wife and family without assistance 
from the wife is more pronounced than 
in the wage-earning group* Thus, any 
deviation from the standard which 
would allow for marriage and con- 
tinued vocational experience for the 
wife, is more likely to be met with ob- 
jection from men of this group than 
from those in the lower-income group. 
This attitude of mind on the part of 
men, when combined with their hesi- 
tancy in proposing the alternative to a 
self-supporting andindependentwoman 
to whom they may be ever so deeply 
drawn, frequently leads men of this 
group to seek wives considerably their 
junior, who have had little or no experi- 
ence at self-support, to whom they are 
able to offer some widening of experi- 
ence rather than a contraction thereof. 
It not infrequently happens, moreover, 
that an alert and experienced woman 
finds with astonishment that that veiy 
quality, when too obviously recogniz^ 
by admiring friends, substitutes an- 
ta^nism for admiration in the mind of 
the man of her affections, who begins 
to see her as a competitor for position 
in the minds of mutual friends. 

The attitude d men in the upp^- 
income group toward peimitting their 
wives to aid in family support, seems 
largely <^nfined to coptributicnis earned 
by the wife, rather ihan to any that 
may come through her from awe one 


else in her family, whether such con- 
tributions be earned by male or female. 
Indeed, the taboo at present seems to 
be not so much against a self-support- 
ing wife as against an ohoiously self- 
supporting wife, or against a wife who 
by her own efforts has come to be self- 
supporting. There is, indeed, some 
reason to suspect that the male in the 
upper-income class, confronted with 
the same inadequacy of earnings as 
the male in the lower-mcome class, 
definitely seeks to solve the problems 
by contemplatmg marriage only with 
women of assured incomes* 

It is difficult to generalize in a field 
where individual differences play so 
large a part. It is obvious, however, 
from the evidence accumulated from a 
multitude of sources, that the entrance 
of women into the professions has 
tended to postpone marriage in many 
cases, and to eliminate it altogether in 
many others. On the other hand, 
there is an increasing number of cases 
where marriage and career have de- 
veloped fairly successfully side by side, 
and an increasing number of both men 
and women who are willing to make 
the experiment. In view of the trend 
of the times it seems fairly safe to say 
that the vocational experience and the 
professional pursuits of women will 
tend less and less to act as a deterrent 
to marriage. The example of those 
who successfully combine marriage and 
professional activity for the wife can 
be relied upon to stimulate still other 
attempts. 

Some Consequences for Family 
Organization 

The working of women outside the 
home, though intimately connected 
with the desire to maintam the family 
orgamzation intad; in many if not 
most cases, nevertheless necessitates 
some modification of the home struc- 
ture, since economic, social, and lei- 
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sure-time activities can no longer be 
coordinated into the social whole 
intimately connected with the daily 
process of living, as was the case under 
the old domestic system. It is this 
difference in the conditions under 
which women work that is likely to 
have far-reaching consequences on the 
family organization and the perma- 
nency of satisfactory attitudes between 
husbands and wives. Although Dr. 
Hughes found that the 7£8 working 
mothers in Philadelphia did not give 
up their positions as homemakers 
when they entered industry, they 
modified lieir homemaking arrange- 
ments in a variety of ways, chief 
among which were: part-time employ- 
ment, with part-time homemaking; 
boarding with other families and thus 
practically eliminating all housekeeping 
duties; transferring duties to relatives 
living in the home; and dividing dutiei| 
among members of the immediate 
family. 

Probably the chief difficulty in the 
present situation lies not so much in 
the fact that the old type of organiza- 
tion is being modified, as in the fact 
that as yet no new facilities have been 
developed to perform the functions 
formerly discharged by the mother in 
the home. This, however, need be 
only a temporary difficulty, in this age 
of specialization and minute division 
of labor, and the fact that we have not 
yet developed adequate day nurseries, 
cooperative dining halls, laundries, and 
similar collective devices, probably 
means only that we insist on maintain- 
ing the home in a manner and through 
a means that has long since been dis- 
carded in other walks of life as 
inefficient. 

It has not yet been successfully 
demonstrated that the mere physic^ 
ability to bear children carries with it 
the necessary qualifications to rear 
tibiem. Much that modem psychologi- 


cal research is turning up with regard 
to parent-and-child conflicts, delin- 
quency, and so forth, would indicate 
that quite the reverse may be true. 
It may turn out that even under the 
best of home conditions, the child's 
natural mother is not necessarily the 
best playmate the child can have. 
It is quite patent to the observant that 
the natural mother of children may not 
be the best possible person to prepare 
their food, and with modem machine 
methods in the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, children could well dispense with 
the ill-fitting and ugly creations of their 
inexpert parents. 

Although it is quite evident that 
children of the working class of mothers 
do tend to be upon the street, to fend 
for themselves, and to become delin- 
quent, it is by no means clear that all 
of these traits, or even a majority of 
them, can be accounted for by the 
absence of the mother from the home 
during a major part of the day. Other 
factors apparently produce the same 
phenomena in children of unemployed 
mothers, and we cannot yet measure 
the ^ent to which the mother’s occu- 
pation is the cause. 

Present Economic Order 
Ineffective 

The most destructive factor in the 
present situation, and that most likely 
to retard the achievement of a satis- 
factory set of institutions to do most of 
the work incident to bringing up chil- 
dren — granting that mothers will con- 
tinue to have to bear them— is an 
economic system that does not provide 
a decent living for the majority of 
wage-earning families even after both 
mother and father have done their 
utmost to make it do so- A more 
adequate income would make possible 
the inauguration of a new type of 
diviion of labor, whereby wcil-fepained 
individuals might as a vocation do mdsl 
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of tlie work that is now done in the 
home, in a manner that would leave 
mother, father, and children free to 
spend their leisure hours together, free 
from the harassing details of home- 
making which most women at best do 
not enjoy, and which no woman does 
except from a sense of duty after a long 
day in the factory. 

The ineffectiveness of the present 
economic order to provide a decent 
standard of living for the masses of the 
people must bear most of the blame for 
much of the demoralization that is at 
present witnessed in connection with 
family disorganization. 

The difficulty which confronts the 
wage-earning mother is also encoun- 
tered by the professional mother — 
namely, how to have and rear children 
in a society which has not recognized 
the need of developing new forms of 
co(5perative organization and of divi- 
sion of labor for accomplishing the task 
of housekeeping with the same degree 
of efficiency that is now characteristic 
of other fundamental activities. In 
addition to this difficulty, the profes- 
sional woman has the problem of 
dropping into and out of her profession 
in order to bear her children, and of 
adjusting her professional career to 
that of her husband in cases where their 
best chances for advancement do not 
happen to be in the same community. 
Since professional careers are built, 
continuity of work is a significant 
factor in their development; and un- 
fortunately, the best time to make 
strides in the profession coincides with 
the best part of the childbearing period. 
There are, of course, many professions 
which can be very easily accommodated 
to childbearing, but they are as yet 
limited. No doubt individual women 
will in time make adjustments to 
others. A few succesi^ examples 
will mean more than much, theoriz- 
ing. 


Competition of Marriage and 
Career 

Although there has been less con- 
crete evidence gathered as to the 
motives governing women who have 
entered into professions than as to 
those governmg women who have 
entered industry, it is fairly certain 
that the professional woman does not 
set out upon a career which she delib- 
erately chooses in preference to mar- 
riage. Although it is true that 
marriage among this group does now 
have to compete with a career in other 
walks of life, the career, at least until it 
is an established fact, is regarded in 
many cases as a kind of insurance pol- 
icy in case a satisfactory adjustment 
should not be made in marriage. 

That the preparation and type of ex- 
perience encountered in the course of 
Jife prior to marriage may profoundly 
affect the attitude of women in their 
marriage relationship cannot be denied. 
The type of dual r6le she must play if 
she combines her profession with her 
family, makes family adjustment more 
difficult than if the profession were 
eliminated. To forego the profession, 
on the other hand, in order more ade- 
quately to perform the less satisfying 
details of homemaking, raises a regret, 
which, although unexpressed, may 
become a fertile source of discontent as 
the struggle with inadequate income 
and household details continues. 

These unexpressed regrets and un- 
fulfilled ambitions are frequently basis 
factors in marital discord, and not 
infrequently they terminate in divorce. 
At bottom, mudb. that now happens to 
break up the family can be traced to 
personality conflicts between husbands 
and wives where one or the other or 
both feel thwarted and hampered in 
their self-expression. 

The task for the future seems to be 
to discover some form of division of 
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labor in the home where individuals 
can cooperate in a life that is mutually 
stimulating and satisfying; probably 
where the details of so-called home- 
making are done elsewhere than in the 
home, or are mutually shared by all 
parties concerned, and where husbands 
and wives are pleased each at the 
professional success of the other. 

In the meantime there will continue 


to be conJlicts and broken homes; but 
it is impossible to change the trend and 
find women back in the home under 
conditions that formerly prevailed* 
That the family will continue to be a 
going concern is inevitable; but that 
adjustments will gradually be made 
that take woman into account on a 
basis more comparable to that of man is 
equally certain. 


Dr, Viva Boothe is Assistant Professor of Business 
Research and Assistant Editor of Publications in the 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 
Although Dr. Boothe*s publications have been mainly in 
the field of economics, the one that probably is best known 
is the volume on Women in the Modem World^^ which 
she edited for The Annals in May 1929. 



Family Members as Consumers 

By Robert S. Ltnb 


I T IS xisuaUy said that the family has 
shifted since the industrial revolu- 
tion from a producing unit to a con- 
suming unit. Such a statement, while 
roughly true, masks the devolution of 
the buying of the increasingly loosely 
articulated group that we call the 
family to its several individual mem- 
bers. To be sme, the family still 
buys a house or a refrigerator, but the 
utilization of a growing array of goods 
and services is passing from total- 
family consumption to consumption by 
individuals — men, women, boys, and 
girls, of different ages and personality 
needs. 

A Family of Individuals 

One of the outstanding complicating 
factors in contemporary urban family 
life is the necessity for adjustment 
within a total of available money and 
time of the individual expenditures of 
family members. For, as the status 
and resulting r 61 e of each member of 
the family has become less a matter of 
traditional parental authority and 
filial obedience or of male dominance 
and wifely submission, and more a 
matter of the inscrutable personality 
rights of each individual, these family 
members constitute less of a “unit” 
than in any former period in the history 
of the American family. The title of 
this paper has accordingly avoided the 
more customary form of “The Family 
as a Consumption Unit.” 

A human being may be viewed as an 
array of dynamic impulses and habits, 
wound up and going in response to a 
motl^ assortment of internal tensions 
created by the nature of the human 
organism m its interaction with the 


culture in which it finds itself. As 
L. K. Frank has pointed out, the proc- 
esses of growing up and of effective 
adult living consist in managing one’s 
individual tensions through weighting 
them with values sufficiently congruous 
with the modal values of society and at 
the same time with one’s urgent per- 
sonal needs to enable one to present 
some socially tolerable semblance of an 
integrated front in the business of 
living. Within the skm of each of us, 
this exciting drama is played out in our 
every waking and sleeping hour until 
. the end of the picture. It is because 
consumption in our contemporary cul- 
ture plays such a pervasive part in this 
drama that it is important to consider 
it in any comprehensive study of the 
family and its members. 

Handicraft Production 

Alexander Hamilton, in his “Report 
on Manufactures” submitted to Con- 
gress in his capacity of Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1791, after noting the ex- 
istence of young industries concerned 
with the manufacture of firearms, 
agricultural implements, sawed lumber, 
milled grain, dressed hides, and a few 
similar rudimentary commodities, com- 
mented on the “ vast scene of household 
manufacture,” including for instance, 
in a number of districts, the household 
manufacture of “two thirds, three 
fourths, and even four fifths of all the 
dothiug of the inhabitants.” Between 
18S0 and 1840 the number of factory 
^mdles in Massachusetts doubled, and 
they doubled again in the decade of the 
1840’s. Between 1850 and 1899 agri- 
culture dropped from 72 per cent to 48 
per cent of the United States’ produc- 
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tive output, and manufacturing and 
the extraction of minerals rose cor- 
respondingly. Over the last genera- 
tion the volume of manufacturing has 
grown from a base of 100 in 1899 to 
£51 in 1930, with a high of 308 in 19£9.^ 

This rate of increase has been more 
than double the rate of increase in 
population, and the expansion has 
been most rapid in lines producing in- 
dustrial apparatus and equipment, 
i.e., going plant machinery and equip- 
ment aimed at increasing still further 
the rate of output of consumers’ goods. 
The estimated value of industrial 
buildings, corrected for changes in 
dollar value, rose from one and one-half 
billion dollars in 1899 to over five billion 
dollars in 19£7.^ Even with all the lag 
and waste inherent in our business 
processes, this increased output by 
American industry has meant an 
increment in the per capita wealth of 
the country. 

In contrast to the conditions de- 
scribed by Alexander Hamilton, today 
the great bulk of the things consumed 
by family members are not made in the 
home, and the efforts of family mem- 
bers are focused instead on making 
money and buying a “living.” The 
buying of husbands, wives, and children 
constitutes the crucial neck of the 
bottle through which the astonishingly 
proliferated output of America’s in- 
dustrial machinery must somehow 
manage to flow to provide “an Ameri- 
can standard” of health, possessions, 
and happiness. 

In this process of buying a living, 
roughly two thirds of our national 
income now flows across the counters 
of the retail establishments included in 
the recent Census of Distribution: 

^ Preliminary figure U. 8. Federal Reserve 
RfiHetin, Jan. 1931. 

L. P. Alford’s ‘^Tedmical Changes in 
M^nfactnring Industries,” in Beeefii Ecotwmie 
Changes^ VoL I, p* 133. 


department stores and other local 
retail units selling food, apparel, furni- 
ture and house furnishings, automo- 
biles, lumber and building materials, 
and like commodities. The other third 
goes to buy rent and owned houses; 
religion; medical and dental care; 
movies, concerts, and the theater; 
travel; insurance; governmental serv- 
ices such as schools, libraries, police 
and fire protection, highways, and 
battleships; corporate income plowed 
back into industry; and savings. 

It is the negotiation of the congested 
neck of the bottle noted above — a 
process of selling for business and a 
process of buying for consumers — ^that 
reveals what we term the “problems” 
of consumption; tensional problems for 
the manufacturer and business man 
pushed from behind by the momentum 
of modem technology and merchandis- 
ing, and tensional problems for family 
members stmggling to make their par- 
ticular adjustments to each other and 
to the baffling variety and quantity of 
living that can now be bought. 

Factors Influencing Consumers 

Certain general aspects of the ten- 
sional situations in which the family 
labors must be stressed at the out- 
set. 

The consumer faces his problems 
alone, save for such counsel and support 
as other members of the family may 
happen to be able to give; while the 
productive and merchandising agencies 
operate in increasingly coordinated 
masses, aided by trade associations and 
acute specialized services, and backed 
by a general governmental policy 
concentrated on helping business rather 
than the consumer. 

A second general consideration af- 
fecting the consumer is the extent of 
expansion at any given time of 
physical plant f aoHties of the varicms 
industries. Plant c^yE>^ty 
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through the accidents and guesses of an 
individual enterprise devoted to the 
main chance for private gain. Once 
developed, however wisely or unwisely, 
under the impetus of war orders, post- 
war expansion, or optimistic anticipa- 
tions of volume sales, plant capacity 
operates as a powerful pressure shaping 
(often quite fortuitously and possibly 
deleteriously from the standpoint of the 
consumer) the pattern of consumer 
habits. Thus, the overbuilt automo- 
bile industry, facing a country full of 
families struggling to balance their 
budgets in a depression era, is said 
to be planning, as this article is being 
written (December 19S1), to launch 
shortly upon the perplexed consumers 
of the country “the largest newspaper 
advertising campaign in automotive 
history.” Also, the present heavy 
holdings of insurance companies in 
commercial paper of congregate hous- 
ing corporations are said to be resulting 
in pressure from these insurance com- 
panies against provision of new financ- 
ing for needed new types of large-scale 
housing. 

It cannot, of course, be too strongly 
stated that these and thousands of 
similar daily moves do not reflect any 
malevolent intent on the part of the 
manufacturer and the business man; 
they represent simply the orthodox 
procedures of business in seeking to 
adjust to the conditions under which it 
labors in its efforts, with its existing 
overhead, to “keep out of the red.” 
The one thing of which we can be sure 
is that the pattern of life of all of us 
(as to whether we figure in our budget 
the replacement of our car every two 
years rather than w^ing it out, and 
even the proportion of our time spent 
in contemplation, reading, and playing 
with our children rather than in doing, 
using, and ^ing to commercially ex- 
ploited things) is profoundly influenced 
by the strong arm of the manufacturer’s 


compulsion to maintain volume and 
keep down overhead. Certain other 
aspects of such pressure situations 
created by our current business folk- 
ways will be discussed below. 

Another factor conditioning the 
general concentration and balance of 
pressures on the consumer is the dis- 
tribution of wealth. The great range in 
amount of personal wealth possessed 
by families in the same community 
inevitably operates as a tensional fac- 
tor in the lives of those who, while 
sending their children for instance to 
the local high school attended by aU 
income levels, must dress, house, and 
care for their children on a scale of 
comfort and pleasant variety below 
that of the children of the better-to-do. 
The pressures applied by industry, 
while spread generally over the com- 
munity in newspaper advertising, shop 
windows, and on its streets, are very 
commonly aimed at special income 
levels — leaving the less favored income 
groups in the position of the small boy 
with his nose against the candy-shop 
window. 

Furthermore, since earning power 
bears only the vaguest relation to fam- 
ily needs, and since production tends 
to adjust itself to the existing range of 
earning powers rather than to family 
needs, the resulting pattern of produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods tends to 
reflect not only the accidents of plant 
development, as noted above, but also 
the accidents of income concentration, 
rather than the needs of human beings 
living in families. As von Wieser has 
pointed out, “It is, therefore, the dis- 
tribution of wealth which decides how 
production is set to work and induces 
consumption of the most unnecessary 
kind.” Or as Sidney Webb has stated 
the same point, “The inequality of 
income at the present time obviously 
results in a flagrant ‘wrong production’ 
of commodities,” 
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Chakging Cokcepts of Spending 

Living in such an exotic wonderland 
of productive capacity, the members of 
each family group set out more or less 
together but otherwise alone, on the 
adventure of buying a living. They 
immediately encounter certain subtle 
but pervasive sources of tension im- 
bedded in the traditional folkways of 
our culture as they are being reshaped 
under the impact of new conditions. 

The deep-rooted Puritan tradition of 
abstinence is being undercut by the 
new citizenship, which makes it a civic 
duty to spend to make the wheels of 
industry turn. The tradition that 
saving and paying cash for purchases 
are essential to sound family economy 
and to self-respect is succumbing to the 
growing habit of credit, fostered by 
such popular devices as charge accounts 
and installment buying. The gospel 
that once prescribed cutting one’s 
expenditures to fit one’s purse is con- 
fronted by the new good words that the 
way to ^'get out of the red” is to push 
one’s income up another peg and that 
“you’ve got to spend money nowadays 
in order to earn it.” Hardship and 
“making friends with one’s luck” no 
longer wear the halo they formerly did 
as a “stem discipline” and the inevita- 
ble lot of man. Doing without, nowar 
days, is just a “tough break,” to be 
avoided by using easy credit that 
turns wishes into horses overnight 
and telescopes the future into the 
present. 

Inevitable emotional sprains, nota- 
bly between husbands and wives with 
different degrees of indoctrination in 
the older beliefs, and between the older 
and younger generations in the same 
family, inevitably accompany such 
adjustments in personal pecuniary 
philosophy. The security of thrift and 
future reward on earth or in Heaven 
is yielding uneas% to the anxious 


excitement of spending and enjoying 
here and now. 

A profound illiteracy is involved in 
the shift from finger-knowledge of tex- 
tiles, foods, and other commodities to 
the present great obfuscation of the 
values inherent in commercial articles. 
The housewife may finger a heavy silk 
knowingly after the manner of her 
mother and yet be totally ignorant of 
the fact that it is tin loading that makes 
the silk “heavy” and therefore spe- 
ciously “good” according to her 
inherited equivalence of those two ad- 
jectives as applied to silk. 

Housewives are less sure today of 
“right ways” and “wrong ways” of 
domg things than were their mothers. 
The very plethora of choices bred by 
the multiplication of ingenious alterna- 
tive consumption goods by iadustries 
anxious to maintain volume, has bred 
teasing choices where formerly a com- 
fortable “right way” ruled. Take so 
simple a matter as buying a kitchen 
table: In addition to the old standard 
flat-topped wooden table, the choice 
today includes zinc, marble, enamel in 
many shades, and monel metal tables, 
in many sizes, with and without drop 
leaves. If the hoxisewife is drawn 
towards an enamel-topped table, she 
may be cautioned that citrous fruit 
juice will stain it permanently. And 
so the buying of so simple an article may 
become a technical problem and asource 
of indecision and personal tension. 

Changing Needs 

Another changing traditional folk- 
way concerns home ownership. Home 
ownership has always been a mark of 
substantial citizenship in this country 
— a thing regarded as too patently de- 
sirable to be debated. Today, in our 
mobile culture, with compact houses, 
and with household services increas- 
ingly performed by outadb the 

home,] the ease for home ownersh^ by, 
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large sections of our population is by 
no means so clear. To be sure, the 
build-and-own-your-own-bome move- 
ment has just bad tbe full weight of a 
national White House Conference 
placed behind it, to the accompaniment 
of wide publicity. And yet, the con- 
sumer may quite properly persist in 
asking whether the virtues of home own- 
ership, like the traditional exaltation 
of paying cash for all purchases, may 
not be an outmoded folkway; whether 
through adequately designed congre- 
gate dwellings providing group facili- 
ties for many services now wastefuUy 
performed in individual household units, 
there may not lie a more economical 
and efficientsolutionof hishousingprob- 
lem in terms of the realities of 1982. 

Again, family standards of living a 
generation ago were characterized far 
more by plateaus of relative arrival 
than they are today* People did not 
get about so much. One spent one’s 
Sunday afternoons under the shade 
trees in the back yard instead of driving 
the family past new housing develop- 
ments replete with new “Tudor- 
bethan” houses bristling with the latest 
improvements. The movies did not 
bring dinner coats, service plates, grand 
pianos, and smart interior decoration 
weekly into the lives of people who ate 
in the kitchen and possessed only one 
‘"everyday” and one “dress-up” suit. 
Nowadays the sheltered security of 
relative arrival on a plateau of acquisi- 
tion “pretty good for people in our 
position” has given way to an uneasy 
windswept slope on which contentment 
with one’s own meager possessions is 
far more difficult. Advertising and 
installment selling see to it that the 
steady trade wind which fans wants 
never stops blowing. 

Family Spending 

Most families still earn their money 
in the traditional way> that is, through 


a single male wage-earner or nominal 
head of the house. In an increasing 
number, the wife exchanges a portion 
of her miscellaneous productive ac- 
tivity within the home for a money 
wage for commercial services outside 
the home, and, even in families where 
the wife is not earning directly, her 
social activities frequently bear a close 
relation to her husband’s business 
position. 

The collective income of family 
members used to be under the control 
of the dominant member, usually the 
husband and father. Today, the tight- 
ened competition for the family income, 
owing to rising standards of living, 
multiplication of new and alternative 
consumption goods, and like factors, 
makes it more imperative than ever 
before that funds be spent judiciously, 
with an eye to the relative yields — 
short-term and long-term, personal and 
social — of competing goods and serv- 
ices. And yet never before has focused 
dominance in family spending been so 
weak or the funds of individual family 
members so loosely aggregated. Never 
before has so much of “Kving” been 
bought, or have children carried money 
so generally, or have consumers’ goods 
been so sedulously differentiated to 
evoke the desires of individuals of 
special ages and sexes. Never before 
has the code required of husbands 
and wives such scrupulous forbear- 
ance from domiueering over each 
other’s purchases of “living” or 
from “bossing” the choices of their 
children. The new college-trained gen- 
eration of husbands and wives often 
lean over backwards in the effort 
to assure each other a modicum of 
privacy^ 

“Though in wedlock 
He and she go, 

Each maintains 
A i^arat© ego.” 
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The r6le of every member of the 
family is in flux. And the upshot is the 
battle royal of contemporary family 
finance, resulting in a consumption 
crazy-quilt, and a recurring ‘"first-of- 
the-monthitis” which leaves a dizzy 
hang-over of tension. It is nearly 
twenty years since Wesley Mitchell 
wrote trenchantly of ‘'The Backward 
Airt of Spending Money,” and the 
growing fractionating of the family is 
increasing this maladroitness of family 
spending. 

Conflicting Interests 

As suggested earlier, a major diffi- 
culty besetting the consumer is inherent 
in the fact that different hands in this 
game are being played according to 
different sets of rules. A citizen earns 
his living under a set of rules whereby 
he may lose his j*ob overnight, through 
no one’s “fault,” while he pays for his 
home under rules that require unin- 
terrupted payments, j'ob or no j’ob. 
Considerations of business profit domi- 
nate our culture at the same time that 
we profess as a Nation to regard the 
home as our basic and most important 
institution. One Government bureau 
sends out popular bulletins on thrift 
and family budgeting at the same time 
that the Bureau of Standards is for- 
bidden to make available to American 
families the specific brands which the 
Government buys for its own use at an 
annual saving of millions of dollars, 
after detailed performance tests by the 
Bureau. One Government bureau ad- 
vises in a radio broadcast the eating 
of less meat during hot weather for 
the sake of the health of citizens, 
and another Governmental agency 
promptly blocks the diffusion of sucffi 
counsel to citizens because it hurts 
business. Education professedly seeks, 
with its enormous annual expenditures, 
to help citizens to live effectively; and 
3 ret no public school superintendent 


known to the writer dares attempt a 
candid, explicit education for consump- 
tion that would invade with the meas- 
uring stick of science the maze of 
conflicting claims on the cartons of the 
commodities on the shelves of local 
merchants. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
this confusion in the rules of the game 
is the widespread sincere belief among 
business men that the consumer 
controls production and distribution 
through his rational choices from 
among possible goods and services. 
That is to say, there is only one set of 
rules — ^those of the consumer. 

Yet, was it the consumer that created 
the new merchandising technique of 
“deliberate obsolescence” that has 
become intrenched in the automobile 
industry and is permeating other in- 
dustries? Was it consumer fickleness 
and perversity that put the Empress 
Eugenie hat on the market in the 
Summer of 1931, rode the style to a 
wild gallop, and left the horse dead by 
the road two months later, after some 
millions of women had bought sup- 
posedly winter hats that became passe 
before the autumn leaves turned? 
How much responsibility for the pres- 
ent proportions of the beauty industry 
in America should the consumer as- 
sume? In 1931, for the first time, 
such a magazine as the Ladies Home 
Journal carried more cosmetic adver- 
tising than food advertising. 

The answers to these questions are 
not easy. The personal insecurity of 
woman, in a culture where her old 
sources of status and security in steady 
childbearing and household produc- 
tion have dwindled and her status must 
constantly be won and re-won by 
personality and attractiveness if she is 
to get and keep a husband under the 
dissolving bans of modem marriage, 
has played a large part, for instance, in 
her increased utilization of beautyt 
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devices. In a sense, the consumer 
does control production; but the diffi- 
culty lies in the assunoiption that it is 
‘‘rational consumer choices” that con- 
trol production. Once take the as- 
sumed high degree of rationality out of 
consumer choices and recognize the 
consumer as a hard-beset mariner 
willing to make for almost any likely 
port in a storm, and it becomes largely 
a question of whose signal lights can 
beckon to him most alluringly. 

Eedtjcing Consumer Resistance 

And this lands us in the problem of 
advertising. Here we see vividly the 
process of the two sides of the table 
playing by different rules — advertising 
attempting to capture a market, while 
the consumer aims to select the best 
available article, all things considered. 
Gillette Razor bets Lambert, the man 
who “put over” the Listerine cam- 
paign, a million dollars against the 
gamble of his time without salary that 
he caimot “halitosize” the Gillette 
razor blade; and the current heavy 
advertising campaign depicting indig- 
nant wives threatening to leave hus- 
bands because they do not shave twice 
a day, and other similar domestic 
scenes, is the result. 

The development of national brands 
undoubtedly makes for a higher gen- 
eral level of quality, but the price in 
confusion is great. A study of 5,000 
Milwaukee consumers’ habits showed 
them in 19S1 to be using %% brands of 
canned milk, 115 brands of packaged 
coff^, 76 brands of tooth paste, 68 
brands of mouth wash, 78 brands of 
shaving cream, 256 brands of tooth 
brushes, and so on through most of the 
other hundreds of commodities for 
whidi the two thirds of the family 
income is g)ent. 

Dealers currently report an increas- 
ing instability of consumer demand 
among brands — ^which means that 


under the pounding of rival merchan- 
dising claims, the consumer is appar- 
ently floundering from brand to brand 
at an accelerating speed. In other 
words, popular education in the form of 
advertising is continually opening and 
reopening issues and decisions that 
might conceivably m this complex 
culture be relegated to the status of 
useful habitual modes of reaction. 
Mazur says in his American Prosperity 
(p. 48): 

But should advertising ever really limit 
itself under judicial oath to tell the whole 
truth, unvarnished and unadorned, woe 
betide confidence m America’s products 
and industry. ... If the whole truth 
were really told, the career of advertising 
would degenerate from the impact of a 
powerful hydraulic hammer to a mildly 
reproving weak slap on the wrist. 

Is the baffled consumer interested in 
“the career of advertising” and in 
having it deliver “the impact of a 
powerful hydraulic hammer” on his 
head? Or is there something funny 
about all this — ^like the football game 
in which a bewildered player ran the 
wrong way and made a touchdown 
against his own team? 

Living as a husband or wife or boy or 
girl in these 1930’s is a nerve-racking 
affair under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Impelled from within by 
the need for security in the most emo- 
tionally insecure culture in which any 
recent generation of Americans has 
lived, beset on every hand by a public 
philosophy that puts not the quality of 
family living but the health of business 
first, untrained by education in the 
backward art of spending to live, but- 
tressed by his govermnent only against 
a few of the grossest abuses of his 
efforts to buy an effective living, the 
consumer faces a trying dilemma. He 
can expect little help and much per- 
sonal conlurfon in buying his hymg. 
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and yet it is chiefly through buying life 
that he must live in this intricately 
specialized and vicarious world. 

In the face of the aggravating slow- 
ness with 'which life yielded its fruits 
in a handicraft era, the consumer 
balanced his tensions by values heavily 
loaded on the side of “patience,” 
“thrift,” “steadfastness,” “independ- 
ence,” “abstinence,” and the negative 
values which imputed “sin” to “world- 
liness” and “great possessions.” 
Many of these old flags are down, their 
values torn to bits by the steady march 
of a secularized world. 

Today it is not the slowness with 
which life yields its fruits to the even 
turn of the seasons that heightens our 
tensions, so much as the appalling 
opulence of the living all about us 
beckoning to be bought — college edu- 
cations, summer camps in Maine for 
our children, space and relief from the 
pressure of the pace of urban life, the 
wizardry of costly medical care, beauty 
of person, and all the rest. Differen- 
tial pressures beset men and women, 
boys and girls, to be beautiful, to dress 
pleasantly, to be slender, or asking 
“What will you be earning at 45.?^” 
Ceaselessly, in season and out, business 
interests condition each of us by 
“powerful hydraulic hammers” to 
weight our tensions with their com- 
mercially inspired values. 

Impulse Instead op Judgment 

Consumption, therefore, while nomi- 
nally concerned with bujdng a “Kving,” 


in all the potential richness of that 
word, side-slips with many of us into a 
job lot of substitutive reactions. Too 
sorely beset within and without to have 
a decent judgment as to possible values 
nicely adjusted to our wants as sober 
personalities, we cover our confusion 
by jittering up to the bar and ordering 
“Same as the rest.” Surely this great 
unrest within us will be quieted if we do 
what the advertisements say and what 
the crowd do! We vote the good 
fellow ticket straight, buying and 
throwing away our Eugenie hat as 
much by ritual as the followers of the 
winning team toss their hats over the 
goal posts, or setting ourselves up by 
surprising the boys by our swell new 
Buick.” We link our consumption 
into orthodox chains of proper items, 
each white elephant holding fast the 
tail of its fellow. 

The 19^9 report of the Philadelphia 
Housing Association notes that in 1920 
there were in the City of Philadelphia 
737 sheriff’s dispossess writs to separate 
Philadelphia consumers from houses 
they could not pay for. The decade of 
the twenties was marked by a cus- 
tomary unplanned shortage of houses 
followed by a customary unplanned 
fever of building houses, and thousands 
of Philadelphia consumers bought what 
they could get in a seller’s market to 
keep a roof over their heads. Steadily 
the total of sheriff’s writs rose through 
the decade to 9,093 in 1928 and to 
11,918 in 1929. Of such is the King- 
dom of Consumption. 


Dr. Robert S. Lt/nd is Professor of Sociology at 
Columbia University^ and is coauthor of “JfzddZs- 
immtP He teas formerly permanent secretary of the 
Social Science Research CounciL 
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" By Laweence K. Frank 


I F we are to understand the rather 
bewildering situation in family life 
today, we shall have to go behind the 
social and economic situation and at- 
tempt to reveal what is happening to 
men and women. It is not enough to 
repeat the catalogue of economic and 
industrial changes if we do not go 
further and ask what they imply for 
the conduct of men and women gen- 
erally, and more especially in the 
association we call marriage. 

From many discussions of the home 
and the family, one might gather the 
impression that there were grave 
difficulties in altering our traditional 
domestic economy over to the new. 
It is frequently suggested that living 
in a multiple-family dwelling, buying 
bread, cooked food, and caimed goods, 
sending out the washing to the laundry, 
using gas and electric power, riding 
in automobiles, using rapid transit, 
and otherwise utilizing the manifold 
conveniences and comforts of urban 
life were so baffling that the home and 
the family could not cope with them. 

Again, it is often asserted that tech- 
nical changes in industry and business, 
the growing size of establishments, the 
use of power machinery, the operation 
of chain stores, and other aspects of 
the contemporary industrial develop- 
m^t have revolutionized social life; 
but just how those changes react upon 
the family is less dearly indicated. 

Material Chanoes Easilt Accepted 

If one reflects upon the situation and 
reviews his or her own recent experi- 
ence, it is readily seen that no great 
difficulty is encountered in adopting 
modem ways of living, with their 


conveniences and inconveniences, their 
gadgets and their refinements. In- 
deed, it is so easily accomplished that 
a family or an individual from the 
back woods may come to the big city 
and be thoroughly urbanized in a few 
months’ time, so far as acceptance of 
modem urban living is involved. 

What we are prone to forget or ignore 
is that thevmaterial culture — as the 
anthropologi^ 'term this array of 
tools and equipment, techniques and 
skills — ^is readily changed, but the non- 
material culture of custom, tradition, 
codes 'of ' heavier, ethics and morals, 
and the moresjor folkways of behavior, 
is less plastic/ Long after the material 
culture has changed, the patterns of 
conduct which governed man’s be- 
havior in that former material culture 
will still be observed, producing con- 
fusion and dismay and often misery 
and distress as he struggles to reconcile 
the old with the new. An illustration 
of the cultural lag can be found in the 
industrial situation. The introduction 
and widespread adoption of machinery 
and modOTi technology in factories 
displaced the older handicraft; yet 
the customs of the older culture per- 
sisted in the law of master and servant 
and in a variety of traditions and an- 
cient standards of conduct which we 
see today in many problems of in- 
dustrial relations. 

If we are to gain some insight into 
family life and the marriage situation 
today, we must address ourselves to 
these less apparent aspects of the 
situation and, if po^ible, discover how 
far the traditional folkways and pat- 
terns of conduct for men and women, 
.for parmts and childrai, are being 
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frustrated and distorted by these 
changes in the material culture we are 
witnessing. In other words we must 
attempt to reveal the impact of the 
changing economic life upon personality 
and mating. 

Eabnustg a Living 

Perhaps the most direct evidence of 
the effect of the changing social- 
economic situation upon the individual 
is to be seen in earning a living. At 
the outset it is well to remind our- 
selves that today it is largely a question 
of earning a living, while a few genera- 
tions ago it was a question of making 
a living. Then, the individual man 
and woman was for the most part 
engaged in agriculture or handicrafts 
in which strength, skill, patience, and 
endurance bulked large. Money, as 
income and as expenditure, played a 
relatively small rdle, as the following 
extract from the diary of a New Eng- 
land farmer clearly shows: 

My farm gave me and my whole family 
a good living on the produce of it and left 
me, one year with another, one hundred 
and fifty silver dollars, for I never spent 
more than ten dollars a year, which was 
for salt, nails and the like. Nothing to 
eat, dri^ or wear was bought, as my fann 
produced it all. 

The family was the industrial and 
economic unit, and to make a living 
a man had before him the example of 
his father and his neighbors, with a 
body of lore and custom to guide him 
in growing food and raw materials and 
fabricating them into needed articles. 
The young woman also had her guides 
and teachers in her mother and other 
<dder women, who taught her the arts 
and m'afts needed in her activities as 
a housewife or a spinster. 

Today the situation has changed 
comjdetely, and even in the rural 
seclions, few farm^s aie eoga^ed in 
a Iviug; for ike mc^ part they 


are occupied in raising cash crops to 
sell in order to earn a living. More- 
over, where formerly only the most 
enterprising and courageous (and per- 
haps also the black sheep) went out 
to seek new occupations and livings, 
today, with the decline of the rural 
population and the growth of the 
urban, almost every one is being 
forced out to seek a job and to face 
new and unfamiliar conditions. Thus 
we see how, for the majority of persons, 
no longer are there safe and com- 
fortable refuges of traditional occupa- 
tions and ways of life; all are faced 
with xmcertainty, often anxiety, and 
are called upon to exert themselves in 
strange surroundings with few guide- 
posts and traditions. How much this 
has to do with the current mood of 
anxiety and restless uneasiness, we 
can only speculate. 

Money income is the focus of en- 
deavor and the only means to a live- 
lihood, in earning which not only 
men but increasingly women, un- 
married and married, are engaged. 
The conditions affecting gainful occu- 
pations are therefore of prime sig- 
nificance for the family life and the 
home, since the individual man and 
woman is subject to their governance. 

Individxjal Helpubssness 

The helplessness of the individual 
is perhaps the outstanding charac- 
teristic of these conditions. What- 
ever may be the individual's capacity 
and skill, his employment is subject 
to abrupt termination or limitation 
by business depression, which clos^ 
down not only Hs place of ^ployment 
but also others, to a greater m: less 
extent, thus preventing him from 
seeking another job in a differmt 
location or in another industry or 
business. When times are good, he k 
subject to loss of his job throng 
tecimical dkang!^ wMdi render Mi 



work obsolete or his particular factory 
uneconomical to operate. The person 
who escapes these threats may be laid 
off or discharged because he is too 
old — at forty. 

These large and intangible factors 
creating the worker’s helplessness are 
reSnforced by more direct limitations 
upon his activities. The control of 
wages, hours, and output by trade 
unions and other forms of collective 
bar gaining has deprived the individual 
of any but an indirect participation in 
determining his earnings, whatever 
may be his capacity or skill. 

Again, the growth of large-scale 
industrial processes, demanding ever 
larger capital investment; the rise of 
chain stores and other forms of pro- 
ductive or distributive activities, re- 
quiring incorporation, strong resources, 
and connections increasiagly beyond 
the reach of the individual — all have 
conspired to dose the former avenues 
to personal enterprise and initiative. 
Earning a living is being restricted to 
wage earning and salary earning under 
conditions but little amenable to influ- 
ence or modification by the ordinaiy 
worker. 

Within the larger corporations, pro- 
motion is fairly dow and restricted, and 
the routine demands a conformity that 
gives little room for individual activi- 
ties except for a few at the top. In the 
professions — law, medicine, and engi- 
neering — ^the overcrowding is notorious; 
and for one or two brilliant successes 
there are thousands who barely earn a 
liring in the practice of their profes- 
sion, while many, after undergoing the 
prolonged traming required, enter upon 
other occupations as the only way to 
esun a living. 

With the growth of child-labor laws 
and ccanpulscuy school attaidance, the 
age for begitming to earn an income has'^ 
been progressive^!? postponed. In tins 
present period of acute unmployment, 


the school authorities are urging pupfl? 
to continue their schooling and to defer 
seeking a job. 

The foregoing description of the 
economic situation is intended to show 
the direction of social change. In 
some sections of the country the old 
conditions still obtain, and many 
small shops and factories are still in 
operation; hut it is dear that the drift 
is away from those former conditions, 
and impending changes are already at 
work upon the attitudes and behefs ol 
men and women. Lest the reader be 
led into despondency over this seem- 
ingly gloomy picture, he should be 
reminded that the introduction of the 
factory i^stem and the elimination ol 
handicraft, a century ■ or so ago, 
brought as great if not greater changes 
of a similar character to the artisan and 
craftsman. The industrial revolution 
is still in process. 

While the individual has been ren- 
dered ever more helpless in this mattei 
of earning a living, he has also been 
progressively relieved of the frequent 
daims upon him for immediate oi 
future contingendes. Through wid- 
ows’ pensions, old-age pensions and 
retirement allowances, accident com- 
pensation and often sickness allow- 
ances, industrial or govemmentallj 
supplied medical care and tiie succor ol 
family welfare societies, a large portion 
of the former responsibilities and 
anxieties has been lifted from th< 
shodders of the wage earner. Thest 
provisions reflect fairly accurately the 
helplessness and inability of the indi- 
vidual today to make provision fo] 
such conting^des, and the disappear- 
ance of the olda? arrangement oi 

‘ family and neighborhood assistance. 

vJ 

4 Tbansfee of Home Potctions 

s 

When we turn to the question oi 
what is this living fear whidi aa incom( 
must be earned, we a^n see a laig< 
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shift in process. The functions of the 
home upon which the family life was 
focused are being transferred to other 
agencies and organizations. Food, as 
we know, is to be found increasingly in 
restaurants and cafeterias, and that 
which is consumed in the home is 
prepared by canning factories, baker- 
ies, ice cream factories, and so on. 

The care of the sick and the main- 
tenance of health has become institu- 
tionalized in hospitals, sanatoria, and 
clinics, aided by visiting nurses and 
related personnel who render the care 
formerly given by members of the 
family. 

Childbirth is increasingly taking 
place in hospitals, and the care and 
nurture of the child is likewise moving 
outside of the home to clinic, nursery 
school, kindergarten, school, summer 
camp, playground, and youth organi- 
zation. The young adult who form- 
erly lived at home is now living in 
dormitories and bachelor hotels, thus 
leaving the family group as soon as 
wage earning begins, instead of waiting 
until marriage. With the prolongation 
of schooling, however, the economic 
dependence of the child is continuing 
into the years when the maintenance 
of the child is probably most costly. 

The making of clothes for men and 
now for women is being industrialized, 
as is their cleaning and laundering, 
which marks another transfer of home 
functions. 

For recreation and leisure-time activ- 
ities, the home has already yielded to 
the theater for plays and moving 
pictures, to clubs and associations 
and commercialized amusements of all 
kinds. On the other hand, the radio 
is bringing entertainment into the 
home, with the possibility of television 
as a further addition to home life. 

The provision against the proverbial 
rMy day, as already discussed, is 


mental schemes of pensions, allov 
ances, and tax-supported services. 

In the religious sphere, the home an 
the family are becoming an increasin 
object of concern on the part of th 
church leaders, while the old-tim 
intimate religious life of the famil, 
appears to be fading out or losin 
much of its former importance an 
significance. 

These transfers and losses of horn 
functions are being met by changes h 
housing. We are rapidly becomini 
residents of congregate dwellings, o 
apartment houses as we call them 
where we live as tenants, paying rent 
The home as a secure haven and as i 
symbol of solid achievement and status 
is passing, so that we may in truth refe 
to the homeless millions, who occupy j 
house or an apartment only so long a 
the rent is forthcoming. This home 
lessness is reflected in the frequen 
moving from one apartment to an 
other, since our complete lack o 
responsibility or concern, save for th< 
rent, prevents the formation of ties t< 
the particular dweHing we inhabit 
In this connection it should be remem 
bered that by paying rent we are pro 
vided with all the services whicl 
members of the family once performed 
such as maintaining the heating anc 
hot water, removal of garbage anc 
trash, cleaning the premises, repairing 
equipment, and the like, not forgetting 
the of gas for cooking and electri< 
power for lighting, and the innumer 
able household chores they have wipec 
out. 

Fobmbe Goals Abe Passing 
Thus stripped of its functions anc 
responsibilities, the home no longer is i 
focus of human endeavor and interest 
but is becoming rather a place at whki 
various services are rendered, for wMci 
the payment of a money inoome i 
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to be the goal of striving it once formed 
for the family; houses are purchased or 
built for financial reasons, and mort- 
gages are not reduced except when 
required. 

Other goals are being relinquished in 
this shift of home functions. To own 
property, especially land and a house, 
was once the chief aim of a family and 
the mark of its solid worth in the 
community. Various furnishings also 
occupied a special position in the fam- 
ily aspirations and were objects to be 
sought through thrifty saving. But 
installment purchasing has changed 
that, and as the automobile and the 
radio have superseded the piano and 
other prized items of furniture, the 
need for waiting and saving has 
passed. The car and the radio are not 
goals, they are necessities and are 
purchased as such, to be paid for ‘‘on 
time/* 

Status in the community has long 
been the goal of endeavor, but today 
has a limited appeal. The restrictions 
upon small enterprise and industry 
have closed the door to the usual 
route to respectable competence and a 
dignified position in the community, 
and the frequency of moving about in 
large cities has rendered the neighbor- 
hood of little account except to the 
children. The prestige of the compe- 
tent housekeeper and mother of a 
family has diminished with the simpler 
function of the household and the de- 
crease in number of children. 

Children have been both a goal and 
the focus of family endeavor: but with 
the declining birth rate they are play- 
ing a somewhat altered r&le in the 
family. Today economic insecurity 
and conditions of urban life unfavor- 
able to chid care are both to be con- 
sidi^red before clnldbearing is under- 
taken. When and if a couple has 
children, the number is less frequently 
four or five, as formerly^ and more 


often one or two. The multiplication 
of child-caring techniques, each calling 
for additional expenditures of energy 
and money, has enhanced the cost of 
child rearing for the conscientious 
parents who are anxious to provide the 
best avaiable care and treatment for 
their children. 

The Changing Way of Life 

Whfie we rapidly note the passiag of 
these different goals and enumerate the 
loss of home and famiy functions, we 
cannot too much emphasize that the 
disappearance of these various activi- 
ties and strivings marks the passing of a 
way of life. To marry, have children, 
acquire property, gam a position of 
respect and dignity in the community, 
share in the common body of beliefs 
and affirmations about the imiverse 
and man’s place therein — these made 
up a way of life to which the teachings 
of family, school, and church and the 
sanction of government and religion 
were all directed. Young people grew 
up in a society where the patterns 
appropriate to this way of life were 
ready-made, and, while they often 
criticized their stodgy parents and re- 
volted against their demands, middle 
age found them more or less settled into 
the ruts of conformity, since there were 
no socially sanctioned alternatives. 

The patterns for this older way of 
life remain, but the social-economic 
situation to which they were addressed 
has altered. Young men and women 
face either frustration in their efforts to 
conform to the older patterns, or con- 
fusion and anxiety as they explore for 
new patterns of conduct. These frus- 
txations and anxieties are the dominant 
suspect of home and family life today. 

The young man who would fulfill the 
older conception of a competent male, 
ambitious, enterprising, prepared to 
support a wife and family, faces a most 
perplexiiig situation. kind of a 
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job shall he seek, what career shall he 
undertake, what scale of income shall 
he adopt as his goal? The young men 
of today, coming out of high school or 
college, are beset with such questions, 
since they must have some program or 
aim by which to guide their efforts and 
to measure their achievements- No 
less is the young woman bewildered 
and adrift or acutely miserable under 
the authority of tradition and the im- 
pulsion of present-day movements. 

There are a few fundamental pat- 
terns and needs which determine in 
large measure the conduct of the indi- 
vidual and his mating. These touch 
his security, his reassurance, and his sex 
fxmctioning; and if we are to under- 
stand how social and economic changes 
are affecting men and women, we must 
seek some illumination on these funda- 
mentals and their fate today. 

The Peesonal Goal 

Security for an individual is relative 
— ^not absolute; it is defined by the 
reach of the individuars aspkations 
and ideals. As he pictures himself, as a 
man, as a worker, as a husband, as a 
father, in the various other rdles which 
as a male he must play immediately or 
in the future, he creates an ideal self — 
the kind of man he would like to be, 
This is compounded of aU the images 
and experiences he has had of real and 
hnaginary men, in books and plays, and 
it be(K)mes the secret goal and ambition 
of Ms life. To the extent that this ideal 
self is congruous with and sanctioned 
by the social-economic life around him 
and is within the reach of his real 
abilities and talents, it may be thor- 
ou^y realistic and desirable, giving to 
the man who dtmshes it an admirable 
purpose and stability. Until he does 
achieve ihxm purposes and fulfill those 
ambitions, he must remain aamous, 
apprehensive of check or defeat — ^in a 
word, msecure. 


This insecurity, however, is of the 
man's own making, for it represents 
what tasks he has measured off for 
himself against the world. To his aid 
he may summon mighty forces of 
religion to give him a feeling of related- 
ness to the visible and the invisible 
universe and a belief in his own im- 
portance to whatever power lies behind 
the universe. He may invoke the 
strength of his family position and 
status to reenforce his own immature 
prowess and win for him the opportuni- 
ties to show his ability. He may call 
upon his age and sex mates for assur- 
ance of his fitness and comparative 
capacities. Within himself he may 
find a large resource of quiet confidence 
in his readiness to meet life and its 
demands, if he has been fortunate 
enough to grow up in an atmosphere 
favorable to such inner peace. Beyond 
these ministrations to his security he 
may have access to affectionate inti- 
macy in the love of his parents and later 
of his own mate and children, which 
will give him the most potent of all 
reassurance to meet the world. 

But if one builds up for himself an 
ideal that is beyond his actual abilities, 
that is tom with internal conflicts or is 
irreconcilable with the actual social, 
economic, and political life in which he 
must live, then his aspirations and 
ambitions will betray him into endless 
anxiety and fear, leading him into vain 
endeavors for a security he can never 
acMeve. The resources of religion, of 
family status, and of contemporary 
regard will avail little in tMs struggle, 
for he bears within himself the real 
source of his insecurity, for which no 
external reassurance will avail. 

The Young Man's Outlooe on Life 

This is in large measure the situation 
of the young man today, for the dis-^ 
crepancy between the patterns offeEod ’ 
him by ^ tradition Ian older w^y 
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life) and the changing social-economic 
conditions, gives rise to acute anxiety 
and perplexity. There is no security 
either in himself or in the social life 
around him, and the sources of reas- 
surance have been depleted if not 
eliminated through the very process of 
change, undermining religious beliefs, 
family status and position, and the 
power of contemporary associations. 
This anxiety and dismay have infected 
the older men and women too, so that 
their affection is troubled and they can 
give little intimacy to their children. 

What, asks the young man, can I do ? 
What should I do? What is worth 
striving for, amid all this confusion and 
turmoil? What picture of myself can 
I construct as an ideal to be achieved 
with all the abilities and energies I can 
command? To these questions the 
young man receives dubious answers, 
since the old patterns are not appli- 
cable to the new organizations, the new 
operations, and the new set of eco- 
nomic, pecuniary arrangements now 
emerging from our obsolescent insti- 
tutions. As yet, the new patterns 
which will guide the yoimg man of 
tomorrow have not been created. In 
endless experiments and many futile 
efforts this generation is seeking them, 
but it has not clarified or stabilized 
them or given the sanctions needed for 
authoritative use. 

According to the once popxdar view, 
a man's love was “a thing apart" 
from his work and position, and his 
marriage and family life were quite 
remov^ from his occupation. , But 
this view will scarcely survive against 
the contrary evidence today. The 
man looks to his wife for recognition of 
the man he hopes to be, seeking from 
her the reassurance he needs to achieve 
Lis ambitions. He must have aspira- 
tions aSd ideals to lay before her as an 
eam^t of the true self he hopes to at- 
tipia and m ^ touchstone of her faith 


and love for that self. If his ideals are 
shaky or dubious and he is filled with 
anxiety, he has little to offer or to gain 
in his mating. Or if his ambitions are 
high but incompatible with the new 
conditions of life, then he is threatened 
with heightened anxiety from without 
and from his wife's too trusting faith in 
him. If he has overrated his prowess 
before marriage, he faces his wife’s 
reproaches or her silent disappoint- 
ment, even when he has fought the 
good fight against overwhelming odds 
— changed conditions making that kind 
of success impossible. If he has too 
modestly pitched his hopes, while an- 
other succeeds, often by fortuitous cir-- 
cumstances, he may feel inferior and 
lose her esteem. These mischances 
and dismays are not so much the failing 
of the man as they are unavoidable 
situations of a changing social life, 
wherein the young man can find no 
unequivocal patterns to guide him. 

There is no need for elaborating upon 
this theme. Any one with insight and 
awareness can see on all sides the 
tragedy of marital discord engendered 
by this insecurity and the lack of a 
compelling way of life. 

The ego ideal, or persona, of an in- 
dividual, the picture of himself as he 
hopes to be, is the most important 
aspect of an individual, and when it is 
confused and weakened, his whole self 
and all his relations are disturbed. 
Especially are his marital relations 
disturbed, since the need for recogni- 
tion of the ego ideal and for reassurance 
are as important as, if not more so 
than, sex needs. Indeed, sex com- 
patibility is scarcely possible unless a 
man and a woman have faith in each 
other’s personality and integrity. 
Moreover, the man who lacks security 
is scarcely able to fulfill the rdle of a 
competent husband, for which p^cho- 
logical potency is as essential as 
physiological potency. 
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New patterns in mating, especially 
for the male, are imperatively needed, 
since successful mating has become so 
much more important in marriage 
faced with the loss of family functions 
and responsibilities. Men and women 
require more affection and fuller sex 
realization to compensate for the loss 
of other activities and satisfactions, 
and to sustain them under strain and 
anxiety. 

The Woman^s Befogged Condition 

Woman, in these changing social 
conditions, is no less insecure and 
troubled with doubt. Her traditional 
goals and patterns are gone and she 
faces the necessity not merely of find- 
ing substitutes, as does the man, but 
also of discovering patterns for new 
activities and functions never before 
attempted by women. The conflict 
of competing loyalties is terrific and 
her sources 'of security are more de- 
pleted than are those of the man. 
Indeed, parents, education, religion, 
and art have only intensified her prob- 
lems by their conservative refusal to 
recognize the change or help her to 
find some way of life compatible with 
her needs and new responsibilities. 

It would take several volumes to 
outline the perplexities of the woman 
today, their source, and the frustra- 
tions they are imposing upon her. In 
the field of gainful employment into 
which women have been entering more 
rapidly than men, various obstacles 
and the disillusionment about men are 
productive of attitudes and emotional 
conditions of serious import for mar- 
riage, especially marriage of the old 
pattern. We can but indicate here 
how woman is fumbling for ego ideals 
into which die can pour her hopes and 
dreams and for which she can employ 
her immense energies and capacities; 
how she might clarify her a^irations 
but dare not because men are not 


ready to accept her vision and her 
hopes — ^not prepared to receive the 
new woman who will displace the 
creature of masculine tradition. 

We have today the high tragedy not 
only of bewildered men and women 
unable to find their way through these 
novel situations and circumstances, but 
of tortured personalities yearning for 
reassurance and intimacy and full 
mating, but doomed to rend each other 
through lack of insight into themselves 
and their mates and the patterns of 
conduct needed for their realization. 

What men and women are doing to 
each other, they are doing to their 
children, but in different ways. The 
child, above all, needs security, reassur- 
ance, and the warmth of affection and 
peace which his parents, preoccupied 
with their anxieties and frustrations, 
can rarely give him. Nor can the 
father and the mother who are appre- 
hensive over their own way of life 
offer tolerance and sympathy for the 
child’s bewildering experiments. 

The Forward Look 

We cannot stand still nor go back to 
the older ways of life, since belief in 
their authority and the sanctions are 
gone. We must go forward in faith 
and hope, trying to gain some real in- 
sights and a more sympathetic aware- 
ness of the personality needs of one 
another. No one is untouched by 
these situations, and no one is free 
from the‘ anxieties and the poignant 
need of reassurance and intimacy. 
Perhaps the largest step in the working- 
out of the new home and family life 
will be taken when men and women 
realize their mutual uncertainties and 
needs, and together face the task of 
working out the future. 

When we seek to understand the in- 
fluence of changing ^Kaal and e^- 
nomic conditions upon the home and 
the fanuly, let us remember to go 
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behind the housing, the conveniences, 
and the thousand-and-one changes of 
material cultme. Let us try to en- 
visage the groping naan and woman 
who, amidst these changes, are seeking 


something stable and effective for those 
enduring human needs that will, some 
day, we hope, jand a new fruition in 
the good society which all this turmoil 
and confusion will produce^ 
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“Identification” and the Inculcation of Social Values 

By Malcoim M. Willey 


T he young daughter of a distin- 
guished American novelist, whose 
father and mother had divorced and 
each remarried, surprised a group of her 
elders at a social gathering not long ago 
by innocently blurting out: “I like 
my father’s wife much better than my 
mother’s husband.” This remark, re- 
garded by those who heard it merely as 
an example of childish frankness, has 
wide implications which should be 
apparent to any one interested in the 
changing aspects of American family 
life. Specifically, it reflects an attitude 
on the part of the child toward the 
family and marriage that would have 
been incomprehensible a generation or 
two ago. It suggests, further, a radical 
modification in the older stereotype of 
the family and family life, and, pre- 
sumably, of the associated social values. 

Communication of Attitudes 
AND Values 

In the present paper it is the inten- 
tion to suggest the significance of sodal 
vjdues and to analyze the part played 
by the mechanism of identification in 
their inculcation. This mechanism, 
the importance of which has been recog- 
nized by p^chdo^sts, has ordinarily 
been overlooked by sociologists in 
discussions of social values. Attention 
here will be called to its importance in 
this connection. 

It is not the purpose here to enter 
iq>on an extended di^ussion of the 
nature of attitudes or of social values; 
fcx present i^eds, some rimple defini- 
tions win suflice. An attitude may be 
r^arded as a “sd;” of the organism to 
respond in a given manner. Thus, 
ope has attitudes towards prohibition. 


towards naval disarmament, and to- 
wards sexual intimacy preceding mar- 
riage. At the same time such habit 
patterns, behavior situations, or cus- 
toms in each instance constitute the 
social values which subjectively have 
expression in the attitudes of the in- 
dividual. As Kimball Young has 
written: 

Attitudes do not exist without reference 
to value meanings. And meanings are 
related to situations of all sorts around 
which we have constructed our habits and 
built up our series of images. Value repre- 
sents, as Znaniecki puts it, the counterpart 
to attitude. Attitudes are not developed 
in vacuo but always in reference to some- 
thing in the environment.^ 

In other words, objects (such as 
foods or mechanical devices) and be- 
havior-acts (such as those in con- 
formity with the rules of etiquette or 
the moral codes) when given a social 
reference through the process of con- 
ditioning, are not regarded with com- 
plete indifference or weighted equally. 
The world of experience, and social 
experience in particular, does not 
remain for the growing individual a 
world of neutral grays. There is 
fdways evaluation, normally in terms of 
standardized group evaluations that 
have been perpetuated from the past as 
a part of the social heritage. The 
(Ajects and behamor-ads so ferpetuatei 
constitute for the indmdufd his socM, 
values, which may he negative as weTL as 
positive. 

1 Young, Ejmba]], Social p. 189, 

Crofts. Also see discussion by John lydburkey in 
Lundbei^ Anderson, Bain and others, Trends m 
Ameruxm. Soeudogg, pp. 128-138, Heopo^ and 
Ellsworth Esiis, “Attitudes and ,Beliav|Dr>’’ 
Amerieaa Joumd cfSoMtug, 84: 1^. 
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It is in the process of communication 
that attitudes and values are developed 
and acquired. Every situation involv- 
ing social interaction results in th^ 
creation of new values or the modifica- 
tion and intensification of older ones; all 
contacts leave their imprint upon the 
individual. In general, the stronger 
the emotional bond attaching a person 
to a given object or behavior experi- 
ence, the stronger and more intrusive 
will be his appreciation of the values 
that are involved. Strength of asso- 
ciation also presumably bears a relation 
to frequency of repetition. Where 
emotionality and repetition are com- 
bined in given situations, values and 
attitudes tend to become clearly 
defined, 

"While every social situation in which 
an individual participates contributes 
to the shaping of his social values,^ 
some are clearly more important than 
others in the process of inculcation. 
It is in the primary groups, for exam- 
ple, that many dominating social 
values are learned, and the basis of 
what Judd has aptly called “ex- 
pected behavior'’ established.^ Simi- 
larly, many other social institutions 
constitute stimuli affecting human be- 
havior. The school, the church, and 
the law exert a molding influence and 
are examples of institutions that have 
recognized importance in perpetuating 
social values and attitudes. The sig- 
nificance of social values inheres in the 
fact that they constitute one aspect of 
the scale of reference in terms of which 
the world of social experience is judged, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the 
members of social groups. 

Exelantation of Ideotification 

In the process of conditioning under- 
lying the acquisition by the individual 
of his values and attitudes, the mech- 

* Cf, Judd* C. H., The Fsyehobffy of Social 
InsdtttMons, Macmillan. ^ ‘ 


anism referred to by psychologists as 
“identification” plays a primary part. 
This 

consists in identifying ourselves with an- 
other individual, either real or fictitious, so 
that we experience his joys, sorrows, and 
desires as if they were our own. So long as 
the identification holds we feel that he is 
part of our personality and that we are 
Uving part of our lives in him,* 

There is, in other words, a projection 
of the individual conception of the self, 
based on a broadening of the ego con- 
sciousness. Psychologists in studying 
the development of the “self” feeling 
in the individual have shown clearly 
that the concept of “self” is not con- 
fined to the body. To the baby the 
“self” is narrowly limited, and while 
he may perceive soon after birth that 
most of his own body is to be dis- 
tinguished from the bodies of others, 
he nevertheless has none of that sense 
of unity with himself with regard to the 
things he uses, the room in which he 
lives, his clothing, or his family, that is 
possessed by an adult. In other 
words, the expansion of the ego con- 
sciousness comes with growth, and it is 
only slowly that the individual is able 
to extend his feeling of “me-ness” to 
include persons or things of wider 
range. 

Two types or phases of identification 
are discernible — personal, and situa- 
tional. With the former, which is the 
type specifically covered in the defini- 
tion quoted from Hart, the identifica- 
tion is with persons. Hero worship 
serves as an illustration. The popular 
interest in such a figure as Lindbergh 
rests upon a vicarious experiencing of 
his emotions and adventures. The 
day-dreams of the child, his imitation 
of soldiers, aviators, and gangsters, and 

® Hart, Bernard, Psychology of InsanUy,. p. 16S, 
Cambric^. Cf. Willey, M., and 

Herakovits, Mriville J., “Servitude and Prog- 
ress,’* Jowrml of Soeiat Forces^ i: 228-ZS4, 10ZS. 
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his adoration of fictional characters are 
also typical. 

It is the second type, situational 
identification, that is more pertinent 
in understanding social behavior. Here 
the identification is not with in- 
dividuals but with situations, in 
which there may be many characters. 
For the individual there is vicarious 
participation based upon familiarity 
with the situation, whiA familiarity in 
turn rests upon a knowledge of perti- 
nent details. For example, while there 
is always in a theatrical production an 
element of personal identification, in 
that the member of the audience may 
in part identify with one of the charac- 
ters upon the stage, the reaction of the 
individual more fundamentally rests 
upon idenUficatioTi with the entire situa- 
tion that is being portrayed. He be- 
comes, as it were, a participant in an 
episode of life and responds to the 
changing situations not as though he 
were merely a spectator, but as though 
he himself were one of the characters 
involved. Vicariously ids self has been 
injected into the unfolding situation. 

Again, it is not that the newspaper 
reader identifies himseK with an es- 
caped murderer who is being pursued 
by the sheriff’s posse (personal identifi- 
cation); rather, because of the knowl- 
edge of details provided by the news- 
paper, he is enabled to envisage the 
total situation, and thus in imagination 
becomes a party in the hunt. Further- 
more, where identification with sym- 
bols is involved, as with the flag, 
basically the identification is with the 
groups or the situations for which the 
symbol stands. 

The significance of the mechanism 
that is being discussed becomes more 
apparent if it is related to two specific 
institutions that play a r61e in inculcat- 
ing contemporary social values — ^the 
newspaper and the motion picture. 
It is because they repeatedly pcwrtray 


situations mvolving strong emotions 
(that is, symbolically present situations 
to which the individual through iden- 
tification responds emotionally) that 
they assume importance. 

Newspapers as Imparting Social 
Values 

On December IS, 1930 there were in 
the United States 388 morning news- 
papers and 1,554 evening newspapers. 
Together they circulated 39,589,000 
copies daily. In addition there were 
5^1 Sunday newspapers with an aggre- 
gate circulation of ^6,413,000.^ On 
January 31, 1931 the estimated number 
of motion picture theaters in the 
United States was ^2,731, with seating 
capacity of 11,300,000.^ The Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc. (the '‘Hays organiza- 
tion”) estimates the weekly attendance 
at motion picture shows in this country 
as 115,000,000, which, even though an 
overestimate, suggests the importance 
of this agency of communication. Al- 
though figures of distribution are not 
available, it is probably not far from 
the truth to assume that these two 
agencies bring impressions to the bulk 
of the population over the age of 14 with 
varying but considerable regularity. 

As one studies the changes of a cen- 
tury in the contaits of newi^apers in 
this country, it becomes clear that a 
transformation in what may be termed 
the tone of the reading material has 
taken place. While no quantitative 
scale of actual measurement is avail- 
able, papers may be graded theoreti- 
cally on a scale one extreme of which 
represents complete neutrality of ex- 
pression in so far as the factor of tone is 
involved. There is, at this extreme, 

* Editor dc FtMish&rt IrUerTmtioTiod Year Book 
Nund>er, 63: 120, 19S1. 

® Estibnate of Mbtioii Kcfcore Dirakst of fibse 
United States Depaa?tsnei^ . Camm^^ew in 
United S^atee 4, lif31 
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objectivity in presentation, simple 
statement of fact without embellish- 
ment, and no attempt to "‘play up^* 
emotional qualities that may be in- 
volved. At the other extreme would 
be those papers in which news material 
is colored, the emotional quality en- 
hanced by free use of adjectives and 
stereotyped words with emotional con- 
notation, and an attempt made to 
inject “human” and personal qualities 
into what is being written. Specifi- 
cally, the contrast would be between a 
United States Daily and a tabloid. As 
newspapers have sought wider circula- 
tion, there has inevitably been a shift 
from the former to the latter end of the 
hypothetical scale. 

Emotions are the great common 
denominator of men, and wide appeal 
for interest is best made in emotional 
terms. While papers differ from each 
other and even within themselves in 
this matter of style of news presenta- 
tion, it can scarcely be questioned that 
modem papers, taken as a class, in 
contrast to papers of a century ago, are 
more emotional. More significantly 
stated, the news material is so 'presented 
as to awaken emotional responses in the 
reader by permitting him to identify 
himself psychologically with the siiua- 
iions that are being depicted. In the 
modern paper this is achieved by the 
simple device of including an over- 
whelming mass of detail, out of which 
it is possible to reconstruct in imagina- 
tion the setting of the incidents being 
described, and even something of the 
personality of the individuals that are 
involved. The requisite of identifica- 
tion is familiarity, and the modem 
newspaper proceeds accordingly to pile 
per^nal detafi on personal detail; 
thereby it makes the reader the inti- 
mate of the figures of the day and the 
situations in which they find th^- 
selves. The newspaper characters be- 
come the reader's “acquaintances” — 


even his intimates — although in imagi- 
nation only. They are his heroes, his 
enemies, and their daily round becomes 
of the utmost concern to him. There 
is, in brief, familiarity bred of identifi- 
cation. 

The newspapers take the puny youth out 
on the gridiron, running track, baseball 
diamond with his favorite heroes. On the 
mystic pages the soda clerk associates with 
the big leaguers until he knows what they 
eat and how much they weigh, until he is 
the worshipper of one man and the merciless 
critic and contemner of another- The 
youth in the over-feminized environment 
can be a vicarious gangster, the henpecked 
husband can fancy himself Valentino, the 
boarding house drudge can depict herself as 
Mae Murray — ^and all for two or three 
cents.® 

Keally good news today is that which 
presents a situation to the reader in 
such a manner that a maximum of 
identification is possible. 

The fact is clear; the significance 
also is not hard to see. If the in- 
dividual identifies with the situations 
and the characters portrayed in the 
one or two “big” stories that every 
paper aims to carry in each issue, if he 
experiences the emotions of the charac- 
ters of whom he reads or the situations 
in which they find themselves, there 
will be induced in him attitudes and 
evaluations reflecting these persons and 
situations. The values of the news 
story thus become the values of the 
reader. Inevitably they will modify 
his conduct and his outlook on the 
world in which he lives. Intense, 
striking, human, personal — ^the modern 
news story is a constant inculcator of 
values, stereotyped though they may be. 

Motion Pictures Influence 
Patrons 

Much that has been said of the 
newspaper can be repeated of the 

® Harp^, and Carroll, Jolm C., Wha^s 
ike Nemf p. 9, CovicL 
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motion picture. This agency of com- 
munication may be described as a 
visualized day-dream, in which the 
degree of identification of the audience 
is high. It is well known that pro- 
ducers strive to have the settings rich, 
to dress their heroines elaborately, and 
to have their heroes handsome. A 
recent study indicates that formal 
clothing is worn in over a third of all 
pictures produced. The effects of the 
motion picture on values and attitudes 
constitute a problem of bewildering 
complexity; yet all evidence points to 
profound influence, not only in matters 
of dress, but in manners and etiquette, 
in standards of behavior, in ideas of 
luxury, and in countless other subtle 
ways. 

Any discussion of this topic must be 
premised upon a realization of the 
tremendous mtality that the pictures 
possess for their nation-wide audience 
— SL vitality growing out of identifica- 
tion. Pictures, and actresses and ac- 
tors, by the average movie-goer, are 
taken with a seriousness unrecognized 
by observers who employ formal 
criteria of judgment. No other agency 
of communication operates under such 
favorable conditions as the motion 
picture. Darkened rooms, the exclu- 
sion of irrelevant and distracting 
stimuli, bodily ease and comfort, 
focused attention, and the combination 
of voice, music, and visual image offer 
optimum conditions for identification 
with the situations portrayed. There 
is no need to dwell ui)oe the fact that 
such identification prevails in the 
motion picture theater; everyday ob- 
servation testifies to it. 

How strong is the grip of the film 
world upon the patron is indicated in 
part in the vast number of letters that 
come to the desks of editors of motion- 
picture “fan magazines/^ One such 
editor receives over 80,000 letters 
a year, A sin^e article m his ma^ 


zine discussing the relative merits of 
two screen luminaries, produced, un- 
solicited, 15,854* letters in a single 
month ’ Partisans whose own lives had 
become identified with the actresses 
concerned rallied to the support of 
their particular “friend.” Existing in 
imagination only, here was an emo- 
tional reality as vivid as any experience 
in everyday life itself. 

Testimony of “Movie Fans” 

It is not only intense partisanship 
that these letters portray. A sxirpris- 
ingly large number are self-revealing in 
that the writers naively disclose both 
deliberate and unconscious copying of 
the mannerisms, the movements, and 
the diction of screen figures, or the 
acceptance of these as preferred qual- 
ities in the opposite sex. They disclose 
the degree to which personality traits 
are created, and ego ideals molded in 
relation thereto. A few illustrations 
culled from thousands of such letters 
will suffice: 

When I saw Miss Moran wear that lovely 
dress (the one m the India scene; it is the 
one with the tight fitting bodice and a long, 
ankle flared skirt) I went simply wild over 
it. I went five times to see that play in 
order that I might get a better glimpse of 
that dress, , , . Please tell me where I 
could get a pattern of that dress. 

Here (at the motion picture) I leam what 
to wear; how to dress; how a refined home 
should look into which my clever children 
could be proud to bring their friends. 
There is every opportunity in the movies 
for a keen, quick eye to observe the better 
way of living. 

I look upon the manners, actions, and 
general atmosphere portrayed in motion 
pictures as the guide to what is “corx^.” 
For instance, two of my girl friends were 
discussing the correctness of wearing gloves 
with formal evening gowns. Neithar 
sure. I had recently seen Mary A^or 
doing this very thing in 
Brutes*^ and I told this to my 'frienfe 
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Tkey accepted the decision without further 
comment. 

For teaching me how to be graceful and 
attractive I would like to hand a well- 
deserved bouquet to Garbo. One could sit 
for hours and watch the exquisite grace of 
her bearing alone. 

I have attended many movies and went 
home and arranged my home like I have 
seen at the movies; my curtains, my pic- 
tures, and they also teach how to walk and 
dress. 

I am a movie fan and like the dress of 
actors and actresses. I saw Buddy Rogers 
in a picture and I was wishing I could have 
the clothes he wore, I try to act like him 
but I can’t, he is always dressed nice. 

Each month^'s mail brings hundreds 
of letters requesting information about 
the availability of dress patterns, con- 
cerning points of etiquette, inquiring 
where house furnishings of given types 
seen in motion pictures may be pro- 
cured, and so on — all indicative of the 
inculcation of moving-picture stand- 
ards. But it is the expressions of 
opinion on various matters that come 
by the thousands that testify to the 
strength of the public identification 
with motion-picture stars. 

Business interests have been quick to 
take advantage of this prestige of 
motion-picture actresses and actors. 
A commercial mechanism has been 
developed whereby manufacturers and 
retailers of women’s clothing are ac- 
quainted in advance with the specific 
garments worn by popular stars in 
forthcoming productions, in order to be 
prepared to meet the demand that in- 
variably follows the release of the 
picture. 

Importance op AUi Agencies op 
Communication 

Of both the motion picture and the 
newi^aper, it has been jsaid that their 
appeal is fundamentally based upon 
Sex, Shivers, and SponduKx. No quan- 
titative rating system is available to 


enable the student of either to ascer- 
tain with any degree of exactness the 
extent to which these or other values 
are carried over from these agencies of 
communication to the world of every- 
day life. Yet with such testimony as is 
avafiable, though qualitative and de- 
scriptive, it is hard to escape the im- 
pression that there is such a carry-over. 
The newspaper and the motion picture 
both stress elements that are part of the 
domestic pattern. Romance is a re- 
curring theme, and conflict within the 
family pattern is a favorite subject 
matter for both. With both there is 
strong identification of emotion. And 
when, as the motion-picture fan letters 
attest, there is copying of external 
details, it is probable that there is equal 
copying (to a considerable degree un- 
conscious) of the more subtle values 
and standards that are present in the 
papers and the pictures. 

It is because the newspaper and the 
motion picture present such favorable 
possibilities for identification with the 
materials that they present that they 
have here been singled out for special 
consideration and to illustrate how 
identifications are achieved. How- 
ever, the mechanism of identification 
operates with other social institutions 
as well. In fact, group identification 
is fundamental to social cohesion. The 
impress of the group upon the individ- 
ual is made possible because the in- 
dividual has identified with the group 
and its symbols, just as in imagination 
he identifies with the situations on the 
motion-picture screen. 

From even so cursory an analysis as 
has been possible in the limited space 
here, a generalization may be suggested : 

Wh&remr condiMom pr&vail that permit 
or induce idmtijkaiiofi of the mdimdml 
with other mdimducds or situations^ 
real or imaginary ^ the values and atti-- 
fades of the others tend to become the 
attitudes and values of the identifying 
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individuaL The more intense the identi- 
fieation, the greater will be the strength of 
the induced attitudes and values. Herem 
lies the importance, in considering 
social values and their inculcation, of 
the magazine, the book, the newspaper. 


the stage, and the motion picture. 
Created and designed to facilitate 
identification, an almost certain trans- 
fer of values follows contact of the 
individual with them. And today 
such contact is almost imiversaL 


Dr. Malcolm M. Willey is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Minnesota. Pie is author of “ The 
Country Newspaper^' and {with W. D, Wallis) of 
^'Readings in Sociology. 



Marriage and the Law 

By Fbed S. Hall 


“ CJO you are making a study of mar- 

O riage laws!” The speaker, who 
was a prominent English visitor, then 
went on, “I am much interested in that 
subject. What conclusions have you 
reached concerning the indissolubility 
of marriage The question is evi- 
dence of a widespread state of mind. 
Marriage laws are not concerned with 
indissolubility. That is a question of 
divorce. Nevertheless, if the subject 
of marriage laws is mentioned to the 
average man, he replies by reference to 
divorce. It is the only form in which 
he can visualize state regulation of the 
marriage relationship. 

MA.Tt.T t TA PE AND Divorce Contrasted 

Though this attitude is unfortunate, 
for reasons to be mentioned later, it is 
not surprising. In comparison with 
divorce laws, marriage laws bear very 
lightly on those whom they aim to con- 
trol. In fact, most applicants for mar- 
riage licenses are scarcely aware of any 
legal regulations. In all but fourteen 
states, the law puts no speed control on 
marriage, though for divorce the neces- 
sary procedure involves a delay of 
weeks or sometimes months. For 
marriage, the applicant needs no ex- 
pensive counsel as is often essential in a 
divorce action. 

In most states there are practically 
no legal qualifications for adult appli- 
cants for marriage which they need to 
know in advance. But to leam if they 
have ground for divorce, applicants 
must have counsel search the laws of 
the state or states concerned, so that 
a carefully prepared case may be 
established, adapted to the particulax 
circumstances and statutory require- 


ments. Those wishing to marry may 
usually do so wherever they choose; 
but divorce can be obtained, accord- 
ing to law, only in the state or juris- 
diction in which the defendant is 
domiciled. In the few states which 
limit marriage to residents of the mar- 
riage-license district, no stated period 
of residence is required, and as a matter 
of administration the most temporary 
residence is accepted — even the fact 
(in one case known to the writer) of 
registration earlier in the day in a local 
hotel. By contrast, the most con- 
spicuously lax divorce statute — 'the 
one passed in Nevada in 1931 — ^requires 
a residence of six weeks within the 
state. 

Marriage Laws Neglected 

The neglect of marriage laws by 
those interested in problems relating to 
the family is one of the most con- 
spicuous facts in American social 
history. In 1888 Frank Gaylord 
Cooke* and in 1904 George Elliott 
Howard wrote bitterly concerning it,* 
but their words received scant atten- 
tion. Howard declared that: 

It may reasonably be doubted whether 
any people in Occidental civilization has 
marriage laws so defective as ours. Almost 
every conceivable blunder has been com- 
mitted. 

In 1911 and 1912 the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws published two 
acts relating to marriage and recom- 
mended their adoption by all states. 
In 1918 social ease workers began to 

1 In four artides in the AUantic MonMff, 61, 
pp. 845, S50, 520, and OSO. 

^JXL A History of Mab^mtardal 
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study the subject, and this interest was 
increased after 1919 by studies pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation,^ 
by pronouncements of several religious 
bodies, and by organized efforts for 
better laws, promoted in several states 
by leagues of women voters and other 
organizations. Still, marriage law re- 
form, apart from divorce, has not been 
taken seriously by any considerable 
group. In contrast to the divorce law 
reform movement, it constitutes the 
program of no national or state or- 
ganization, and is sponsored as a major 
purpose by no such agencies. 

One of the reasons for the failure of 
marriage laws to gain public attention 
during all these years is the fact, 
already alluded to, that marriage and 
divorce are usually considered together. 

That fact is at once an indication of 
the usual impotence of marriage laws 
and an obstacle to efforts for their 
improvement. Public opinion is 
sharply divided concerning divorce, 
some people holding that the laws 
should be more strict, and others con- 
tending for greater liberality. The 
two groups disagree similarly as to the 
meaning of the increasing divorce rate 
— ^whether it reveals an increasing 
disintegration of family life, or merely 
gives today a legal record of marriage 
failure, contrasting with the failures of 
earlier years which were never recorded 
because never aired in court. Dis- 
agreement on both of these divorce 
matters is possible without preventing 
acceptance of the vital fact that every 
divorce represents a failure of the most 

*Hall and Broobe, Amen&m Marriage Lam, 
1919 (out of print); Eidunond and Hall, CkUd 
Manias, 1925, and Marriage <md ike Stale, 
1929; and May, Geoffrey, Marriage Lam and 
Decimns, 1929. See also Vernier, Chester G., 
Ameriecm Family Lam, VoL I, 1931. This 
compilation presents marriage laws primarily by 
topics and secondarily by stsdes. In Marriage 
Lam and Decmms the reverse arrangement is 
fftllowed. 


important social institution in this 
world — the institution of marriage. 
Therefore, with the subject of marriage 
separately considered in a legislative or 
other program, it is possible to unite 
forces which can never be brought to- 
gether so long as marriage and divorce 
are regarded as parts of the same 
problem. 

Furthermore, when marriage and 
divorce laws are combined in a single 
program, as in the efforts so far made 
for a Federal amendment in this field, 
divorce gets all the attention. The 
accounts of Congressional hearings on 
these proposals cover scores of pages, 
but scarcely, any mention is made in 
them of marriage laws. One impor- 
tant witness, in 19^0, became greatly 
confused when asked by a senator what 
states had the worst marriage laws. 
He could make no reply. His atten- 
tion had been centered on the divorce 
features of the proposed bill. 

Marriage Requirements 

What, then, are the regulations most 
generally applied to marriage by state 
laws? The substantive requirements 
for marriage are five : ^ 

There must be freedom from 
impediments, such as inter-relation- 
ship by blood, or an earlier esdsting 
marriage. 

Mutual voluntary consent must be 
given. 

A minimum age must have been 
reached. 

During minority parental consent 
must be given.^ 

There must be physical and men- 
tal fitness to enter into the marriage 

^ Marriage laws, as considered in this ardcle, 
are not held to include the large body of com- 
plicated statute and decisions relating to the 
legal, property, and oth^ civil rights of husband 
and wife. i 

^ In some states, parental consent m reqmred 
for all persons below spedfied ages which eie 
somewhat less tiban ages of mainc^y . 
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contract and to meet the obligations 
it involves. 

Practically all other marriage pro- 
visions are administrative in character, 
designed to carry out these substantive 
requirements. The most important 
are the following: 

A license for the marriage must be 
issued by a specified public official, 
who is usually required to satisfy 
himself that the candidates possess 
the substantive qualifications men- 
tioned above. In a few states — ^to 
give time to establish qualifications 
and to guard against involuntary 
consent through hasty ceremonies — 
a period of usually five days must 
elapse between the application for a 
license and its issuance. In a few 
states, moreover, specified docu- 
ments must be filed to establish the 
candidates’ ages, proper civil status, 
or physical qualifications. 

A ceremony must be performed in 
which the candidates take each other 
as husband and wife in the presence 
of a representative of the state — 
either a clergyman or a civil celebrant 
— ^who must receive the marriage 
license from the candidates before 
performing his part. 

The ceremony must be registered 
with a specified public official. 

Public Opinion and Mabbiage 
Regulation 

On their face, these regulations seem 
entirely adequate. Their meager ac- 
complishments are due to the fact that 
public opinion is not behind them. 
Enactments without such support are 
unfortunately easy in American states. 
Legislators are anxious to give different 
blocs of their constituents the laws they 
ask for, if there is no important opposi- 
tion to the proposals. In the case of 
proposed marriage restrictions opposi- 
tion is rarely expressed, for existing 


restrictions have hardly troubled any 
one. 

How little real support the public is 
ready to give to legal restrictions upon 
marriage is shown conspicuously in the 
twenty-four states which recognize 
common-law marriages. In these ju- 
risdictions the state sets up specific 
regulations for marriage and then 
sweeps them aside by recognizing as 
equally valid a marriage contract which 
has been made by two people entirely 
without witnesses or record of any 
kmd. In 1832 the great Chancellor 
Kent wrote concerning marriage regu- 
lations which are thus undermined: 
“The regulations amount, therefore, 
only to legislative recommendation and 
admce. They are not laws, because 
they do not require obedimceJ^ ® [Ital- 
ics in the original.] 

In states which do not recognize 
common-law marriages the situation is 
not significantly different. The pre- 
vailing public opinion of such states is 
shown on the rare occasions when op- 
position arises to proposals such as 
those for advance-notice laws. By 
these measures a few days’ delay is 
required between the official proposal 
to marry, as registered in a marriage- 
license application, and the marriage 
ceremony itself. If that regulation is 
presented as a bill to avoid hasty mar- 
riages— to give one or both the con- 
tracting parties a chance for sober 
second thought— legislatures can be 
convinced that it is wise, provided 
ample exceptions are made for imme- 
diate marriage in unusual cases. But 
the proposal will almost surely fail if 
some senator points out that it will 
allow outsiders to interfere between 
two people who wish to marry. 

The interference may be because the 

® Kent’s Commentaries (Second edition, 18S2) 
p. 87. See also Hall, Fred S., “Common Law 
Marriage in New Yort State/* Cdumbia Law 
RmeWp Jan. 1980. 
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proposed marriage is illegal — ^the girl 
concerned being under the marriage- 
license age, or stiU of an age for which 
parental consent is required. That 
does not alter the situation. In the 
opinion of most legislators, lovers 
should make their own choices and 
accept the consequences. This is more 
than sentiment; it is an inarticulate 
social philosophy. While it ahnost 
never demands the repeal of existing 
restrictions relating to marriage, it 
wishes them enforced, in the words of 
Chancellor Kent, as ‘legislative advice 
and recommendations” to those who 
are considering marriage, but not as 
restrictions on their liberty. Any 
marriage bills which have the latter 
aim are sure to be vigorously opposed. 

Further evidence of the attitude of 
public opinion in relation to marriage 
laws is furnished by the treatment they 
receive on the stage or the screen. The 
situation is invariably so developed 
that the audience eagerly follows the 
eloping young people in their efforts 
to evade the law, and is only happy 
when they suoieed. 

Maebiage Applicaistts Decide 
Their Own Fitness 

Marriage laws are handicapped not 
only by the lack of supporting public 
opinion; they have in addition, in their 
administrative provisions, an unfortu- 
nate heritage from the civil courts. 
This is the time-honored procedure 
which calls for testimony from the two 
parties to a controversy and assumes 
that if one of the two offers no objec- 
tions, justice is served — or at least no 
injustice is done— 'in accepting the 
testimony of the one immediately 
concerned. 

Whether or not that procedure is 
adequate for its purpose in the usually 
contested civil litigations is a matter 
for others to discuss. How it operates 
in the marriage field can most dearly 


be shown by reference to the advance- 
notice provisions of the law recom- 
mended in 1911 by the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. Applicants 
state under oath that they are qualified 
for marriage.^ Five days later the 
marriage license may be issued pro- 
vided no objections have been filed. 
Such objections must be made under 
oath and a specified court hears the 
testimony of both sides. If the court 
overrules the protest, the cost falls on 
the objector. As may be expected, 
protests are almost unknown; so that in 
effect, candidates furnish the only 
testimony on the basis of which their 
licenses to marry are granted or refused. 

In other words, candidates establish 
their own qualifications for marriage. 
How completely this is so is evidenced 
incidentally by the fact that in several 
states one commonly hears it said that 
candidates “buy” their licenses for the 
specified license fee. To obtain the 
desired document, applicants swear 
that they have reached the minimum, 
age for marriage, or the age for mar- 
riage without their parents’ consent, 
when they actually are three, four, or 
even five years below those ages. 
Feeble-minded persons marry after 
swearing that they are not, while ap- 
plicants who are venereally diseased 
(in New York) obtain marriage licenses 
on the basis of affidavits in which each 
one declares: “I have not to my 
knowledge been infected with any 
venereal disea^, and if I have been 
infected within five years,” and so 
forth, reference then being made to 
alleged tests showing freedom from 
infection. 

In contrast with the willingness of 
legislators to pass laws of this futile 
type stands the long list of lolls that 
are defeated each year, calling for ^ 

’ Usually only one applicant does so, for in al 
but seven states oriy one psat^ is leq^nred 
fq>p]y in person for ti^ marriage licensew 
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physical examinatioD of all male candi- 
dates to determine the presence or 
absence of a venereal disease. Most 
of such bills, it is true, deserve defeat 
because of their ineffective adminis- 
trative provisions; but they are voted 
down, not on those grounds but be- 
cause they interfere too seriously with 
the assumed right of a man to marry 
with a minimum of questions asked by 
the state. In Wisconsin, when a law 
of this type was finally passed in 1913, 
it was felt necessary to provide that if a 
marriage-license candidate were in- 
digent, and so could not afford the two 
dollars for a physician’s certificate, the 
county physician should make the 
required examination without charge. 

Child Marriage Laws 

This timidity of the state in relation 
to restrictions upon marriage is his- 
toric. Established long before or- 
ganized society had formulated its 
wiU, marriage was at first accepted and 
sanctioned rather than regulated. 
Eventually the conventions of social 
usage became embodied in the rules of 
the ecclesiastical and the common law. 
These relate chiefly to impediments 
which render a marriage either void 
from the beginning or voidable under 
specified circumstances. One of these 
impediments, presenting the problem 
of child marriage, is that of nonage — 
the period during which a boy or girl is 
regarded as legally incapable of con- 
tracting marriage. The incapability, 
however, is not absolute; it is optional 
with the child. That is to say, if an 
underage party desires to invalidate 
the marriage, he or she can do so by 
the mere process of separation during 
the period of nonage or by other act 
of disaffirmance upon attaining the 
legal age. In other words, those who 
are declared to be legally incapable of 
marriage decide for themselves whether 
or not they are so in fact. 


Although only ten states have left 
the control of child marriages to this 
impotent common-law rule, that rule 
still stands as a menace in other states. 
This is due to the loose manner in which 
their marriage statutes are drawn. By 
general agreement the marriage license 
is the administrative device through 
which marriage laws can best be made 
effective, and efforts for better control 
of marriage center, therefore, upon a 
more careful, socialized use of that 
instrument. 

Unfortunately, however, less than 
half of the states definitely forbid 
marriage-license issuance below speci- 
fied ages,® In all other states, either 
the common-law rule is in force — as in 
the ten states just referred to — or the 
license clerk is forced to infer that 
certain provisions which make no 
direct reference to marriage-license 
issuance are really intended to apply to 
it.® A study made in 1923 indicated 
that this inference was usually made, 
but in a few states it was not. In such 
cases the loose common-law rule neces- 
sarily prevails. So important a matter 
as this should not be left to inference. 

Common-law Marriages 

The most fundamental of the com- 
mon-law contributions to the marriage 
law of today is the doctrine of com- 
mon-law marriage, to which brief 
reference has already been made. In 
any attempt to discover the relation- 
ship of law to the institution of mar- 

® These states often make provision for license 
issuance below the minimum ages in exceptional 
cases. 

® Among the provisions which license clerks 
must interpret as applying to marriage-license 
issuance are the following: under-age persons 
“are forbidden to marry”; they are declared 
“incapable of marriage^*; or it is provided that 
their marriages may he annulled for lack of age 
under specified circumstances. That the derk 
is forbidden to issue marriage licenses under sucdx 
drcumstances is an inescapable inference in some 
of these cases, hut in others it is a difficult one. 
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riage, no other line of inquiry is so 
fruitful as that which traces the history 
of this doctrine. For the benefit of 
those who may share the widespread 
opinion that there is something illegal 
about a common-law marriage, let it be 
explained at once that such marriages, 
where recognized — as they are in 
twenty-four states in this country — ^are 
just as legal and binding as the most 
solemn kind of ceremonial marriage. 
They lack social recognition com- 
pletely, and that is why they are so 
widely regarded as lacking in validity. 

Common-law marriages date from 
the earliest days of the alliance of 
Church and State. In extending con- 
trol over its adherents the Church 
recognized that it must be supreme in 
the sacred institution of marriage. 
Hence its insistence that marriage was 
a sacrament, and that the vows must 
be taken before a priest in the presence 
of witnesses. But in deference to the 
deep-rooted individualism which is 
even today a potent force in marital 
matters, the early Church did not dare 
to invalidate marriages otherwise con- 
tracted. Thus the door was left open 
to the recognition of common-law 
marriages throughout Christendom. 
Following the position taken by the 
Coimcil of Trent in 1563, the Hard- 
wicke Act closed that door in England 
in 1753, the Code Napoleon closed it in 
1804 for France, and later enactments 
did the same for most of continental 
Exirope. In the United States, how- 
ever, common-law marriages persist to 
an extent unknown elsewhere in the 
civilized world. 


Though noticeable progress in this 
particular has been made in recent 
years, attacks upon common-law mar- 
riage usually accomplish nothing. 
"‘Marriage is a contract/' said a lawyer 
in discussing the subject with the 
writer of this article, “and what better 
evidence of the contract can there be 
than that the two parties have actually 
lived together as husband and wife?" 
By the view which this man represents, 
the state's function is to pass judgment 
after marriage has taken place. It 
decides not whether two people may 
marry, but whether they have married. 
Though this seems like laissez faire run 
riot in relation to marriage, it is really 
only an extreme illustration of the 
attitude held by most people in this 
important matter. 

Social, Educatiok Nebbed 

At its best the state can do but little 
to make marriage a socially beneficent 
institution. The most fundamental 
mfluences are beyond its reach. But 
even for the limited area where social 
control through law is possible, public 
opinion is not yet ready to have the 
necessary laws passed or enforced. A 
long process of social education is re- 
quired, An encouraging sign is the 
interest in the subject recently taken 
by the Federal Children's Bureau, 
jfeginning with the fiscal year of 1926, 
it has inaugurated reports on the trends 
of marriage legislation in the different 
states. These reports constitute the 
first step toward permanent organiza- 
tion in this neglected field of social 
effort. 


Dr. Fred S. HaU of the RmseU Sage FoundMion, 
New York is &iiior of ike Social Work Year 
Bookf^ published by that Foundcdion, He is author of 
American Marriage Laws** and Medical Certijiea^ 
iicmfor Marriage/* and coUaboraied with the late Mary 
E, lUehmond in wrUing ** Child Marriages** and 
“Ifama^e and the State/* 



Divorce Legislation 

By J. P. Lichtenbeegek 


I T IS impossible to acquire an ade- 
quate comprehension of divorce 
legislation without a clear understand- 
ing of the precise nature of divorce 
itself. Marriage ideally is a life mate- 
ship of a man and a woman based upon 
mutual and continued choice and af- 
fection. Upon this relationship both 
Church and State may set the seal of 
approval, but neither of them can create 
nor destroy it. 

This ideal, however, is not always 
realized in experience. Marriages dis- 
integrate and come to an end. Divorce 
does not destroy them. It is adultery, 
cruelty, desertion, and so forth, that 
does so. A divorce cannot be secured 
in any state in the Union unless and 
until it can be established by positive 
proof La a court of record that at some 
specific time in the past the marriage 
de facto has been destroyed through the 
operation of causes designated as 
“legal grounds” in the state of resi- 
dence. In the absence of such proof 
the petition is denied. Both histori- 
cjdly and fxmctionally, divorce is the 
socially sanctioned customary or legal 
memis by which the status of individu- 
als is redetermined and reestablished in 
those cases in which their marriages, 
from whatever causes, have broken 
down and have ceased to exist. 

Ihe i®ue of divorce, then, is what 
control society legitimately and ap- 
propriately may exercise over the 
parties to a defunct marriage. Obvi- 
ously there are several functions of law 
in respect to this problem. 

Among prditerate societies and in 
early civilizations the fact of marriage 
dissbiution is recognized as a natural 
event which concerns mainly the in- 
dividuals themselves. The group takes 


cognizance only in so far as the soch 
rights of persons or of property are h 
volved, or when the social order ia an 
way appears to be jeopardized. 

Fuhction of Divorce Law 

A major function of law, then, is nc 
to prevent divorces or to render thei 
less frequent, but to regularize procf 
dure through which they are obtainec 
by the codification of approved pra( 
tices, in the interest of conformity an 
social solidarity. Group safety 
threatened when the individual exei 
cises unrestrained liberty; he mus 
obey the “rules of the game.” Th 
process of legalization involves not onl 
existing methods of procedure by whic 
couples terminate their marriages, bi 
also the establishment of definite stam 
ards in regard to what are common! 
accepted as valid reasons, aside froi 
death, for such termination. 

The chief functions of divorce lav 
however, in its earliest phases were ti 
provision of adequate safeguards in tl 
disposition of the dower or other joir 
property, and the redefinition of tl 
status of the repudiated spouse, indue 
ing the right to support or inheritanc 
the right to remarry, and the possessio 
and care of children. The anciei 
codes, from that of Hammurabi 1 
those of the Anglo^axons, the Welsl 
and the Irish, deal almost exdusivel 
with these subjects. While there w£ 
little or no direct effort to curb d 
vorces, there did exist the effectiv 
practical restraints involved ia the loi 
of property or children, or in the dai 
ger of blood feud in case no sociaU 
sanctioned cause for divorces existed £ 
the time, or if the personal treatmei 
w£is too brutd. 
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To these coexisting and continiimg 
functions, another has been added 
which has assumed, in the minds of 
many, a place of paramount impor- 
tance — ^viz., that of the conscious and 
purposive effort to utilize the law as a 
means of reducing the number of di- 
vorces or of preventing them altogether. 
This attitude toward divorce arose dur- 
ing the medieval period as a direct re- 
sult of the control over the marriage 
institution acquired and exercised by 
the Church. The ascetic concept of 
sex relations, the theory of the sacra- 
mental nature of marriage, and the 
consequent doctrine of its indissolubil- 
ity, as held by the Church, combined to 
constitute divorce an evil in itself, and 
to make its suppression the chief 
ecclesiastical concern. This has been 
for centuries, and continues to be, a 
most potent influence in molding the 
traditional views about divorce and in 
shaping civil legislation on the subject 
throughout the Western world. 

Trend of Divorce Legislation 

From Colonial days the control of 
divorce has been a function of the civil 
law. This was the result of the in- 
heritance from Holland, and especially 
from England, of the civil-contract 
theory of marriage in contradistinction 
to the sacramental theory which pre- 
vailed on the Continent generally. 
For the most part, however, constitu- 
tional provisions placed jurisdiction in 
the hands of legislative assemblies, and 
the few divorces which were granted 
were by special acts of these bodies for 
causes which in their judgment were 
sufficient. Gradually but eventually 
the causes became standardized in 
the laws to include the customary 
^‘grounds/* This process continued 
for several decades after the formation 
of the Federal Govenjment. By the 
middle of the century, practically all of 
the states had transferred jurisdiction 


in divorce cases to the civil courts, 
where it now rests. The various codes 
define the methods of procedure and 
include a list of specified grounds on 
which divorces may be granted. 

Toward the latter part of the century 
it had become apparent that divorces 
were becoming much more frequent. 
In 1887 the Federal Government under- 
took a special investigation of the sub- 
ject. The report covered a period of 
twenty years, 1867 to 1886, and re- 
vealed the fact that divorces were in- 
creasing at a rate three times that of 
the population increase — a rate which 
has continued, and of late has even 
been exceeded. 

The effect of this information upon 
legislation was immediate and definite 
as might have been expected. The 
conservative forces, both religious and 
political, viewed the situation “with 
alarm” and rallied “to stem the tide.” 
The second Federal report, 1887 to 
1906, made a digest of the laws enacted 
by the states during that period which 
shows conclusively that contrary to the 
widespread impression that there has 
been increasing laxity of law and in its 
administration, the exact reverse has 
been the case. 

Marriage laws have been progres- 
sively revised with a view to the 
elimination of hasty and ill-advised 
marriages. The age of consent and the 
age at which yoimg people may marry 
without the consent of parents or 
guardians have been raised in many 
states. Some states have recently re- 
quired a period of several days to 
elapse between the procuring of the 
license and the performance of the 
<^remony. Others have required a 
doctoris certification of freedom from 
certain venereal and other diseases. 
Still others now prevent the marriage 
of the mentally unfit. Num^ous 
states have revised their laws in r^ard 
to remarriage of divorcees. Most of 
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these have set time limits, usually a 
year> sometimes more, or have extended 
existing time limits within which re- 
marriage may not take place, several 
making all decrees interlocutory until 
after one year* 

Divorce procedure has been rendered 
more and more strict* Safeguards 
against hasty divorce have been erected 
by making more adequate provision for 
notice to defendant and for the ap- 
pointment of counsel to defend the suit 
if not contested, and by requiring a 
longer period of residence in the state, 
if complainant is not a bona fide citizen 
of the state, before instituting proceed- 
ings. Except in rare instances, the 
entire trend has been in the direction of 
greater stringency. 

A notable exception to these last men- 
tioned provisions, and a good sample 
of **rare instances,” is the recent action 
taken by the States of Nevada, Arkan- 
sas, and Idaho which makes them 
conspicuous because of the reversal of 
the policy consistently adopted by the 
rest of the states* In 19^7, Nevada, 
which had lagged behind the proces- 
sion, reduced her residence requirement 
from six months, the lowest in any 
state, to three, and Reno at once be- 
came famous as a divorce Mecca. On 
February 26, 1931, Arkansas, and on 
March S, Idaho (over the Govemor^s 
veto) reduced their similar require- 
ments to three months. On March 19, 
Nevada countered by further reduc- 
ing the requirements to six weeks. 
Whether other states will join in what 
is generally appraised as a retrograde 
movement remains to be seen. On the 
basis of editorial comment throughout 
the country, which regards it in the 
light of competition in the commer- 
cialization of migratory divorce business 
rather than a movement in response 
to a social need, it is not likely 
to go very far. The very fact that such 
legislation is conspicuous and calls for 


comment, proves it to be radically out 
of harmony with prevailing tendencies. 

With reference to the changes in the 
laws regarding legal grounds for di- 
vorce, no clear-cut trend appears. 
Some states have added new causes, 
while others have decreased the num- 
ber. Some have dropped existing 
causes and at the same time have 
added new ones. No radical changes 
have taken place in either direction, 
and the changes chiefly have involved 
only minor causes. At any rate, little 
effect could be produced by such 
changes. The only perceptible result 
of changes in legal grounds is the re- 
distribution of divorces on the basis of 
available grounds, without any effect 
upon their niunber. This is attested 
by the fact that there is not the slight- 
est connection between the number of 
grounds in the several states and their 
respective divorce rates. 

On the whole, then, the trend of di- 
vorce legislation in recent decades has 
been decidedly repressive, and the 
rapid rise of the divorce rate has oc- 
curred in spite of this growing strin- 
gency of the law and not because of its 
greater laxity. 

Movement foe Unifohm Laws 

The wide diversity of marriage and 
divorce laws among the states has re- 
sulted in much confusion. The Fed- 
eral Court has held that the full faith 
and credit clause of the Constitution 
does not apply to marriage and divorce 
laws. Consequently a divorce ob- 
tained in one state is not necessarily 
valid in another, and a remarriage legal 
in one state may be null and void and 
may constitute a case of bigamy in an- 
other. This then, may affect the 
marital status of persons, the inherit- 
ance of property, and the legitimacy of 
children by the second marriage, when 
persons change their residence to a 
different state. It has been argued 
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also that this confusion in the laws is an 
active source of increasing divorce and 
that uniform laws would aid greatly in 
its restriction. 

A great deal of agitation a few years 
ago was carried on by individuals, by 
churches, and by other voluntary 
agencies, such as the New England Di- 
vorce Reform League. Considerable 
public interest was aroused. Sympa- 
thetic interest was taken in the matter 
by the American Bar Association, and 
about thirty-five states appointed com- 
missions to study the question. Sev- 
eral tentative uniform bills were 
drafted. In 1905, President Roosevelt 
in his message to Congress urged state 
cooperation. Governor Pennypacker 
of Pennsylvania took the initiative and 
in February 1906, at his invitation, a 
Congress of Governors convened in 
Washington for the purpose of con- 
sidering the feasibility of formulating a 
uniform law to be presented to the 
legislatures of the several states with a 
view to its general adoption. Favor- 
able recommendations were approved 
at this meeting and the general commit- 
tee on resolutions was instructed to 
draw up such a law. At an adjourned 
meeting of the Congress held in Phila- 
delphia in November of the same year, 
it was adopted. 

This proposed uniform law was 
transmitted through the governors to 
their respective legislative bodies. Af- 
ter considerable delay it was adopted 
with some modifications by three states 
— ^Delaware, New Jersey, and Wiscon- 
sin. Either because of lack of interest 
or because of positive disapproval, 
none of the rest of the states, adopted 
it. Interest subsided, and after a few 
years nothing more was heard of the 
matter. 

Eefoet for a Federal Amendment 

It was now apparent that little could 
be accomplished by this method, and 
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proponents of reform turned their ef- 
forts in another direction. A Federal 
Amendment to the Constitution seemed 
the most feasible alternative. The 
first resolution on the subject was pre- 
sented to Congress in 1917 but no ac- 
tion was taken. This was followed by 
the Jones bill in 1919, which was not 
reported out of committee. In 19^£, 
Senator Albert Capper — ^importuned 
by the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and backed by several other na- 
tional women’s organizations such as 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the American Home Econom- 
ics Association and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution — intro- 
duced a marriage and divorce bill in 
Congress in the form of a Federal 
Amendment to the Constitution. The 
bill, with minor revisions, has been re- 
introduced in practically every session 
of Congress since 19S£, but without its 
ever coming to vote. In 1924 it was 
accorded a hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, but it suffered the same fate as the 
Jones bill. 

Wide publicity, however, has been 
given the subject in the public press. 
Arguments upon the merits and the 
demerits of the proposal would fill many 
volumes, and cannot be reviewed here. 
In the present state of divided public 
opinion, with the open hostility of 
many states to a law which violates 
their traditions, to what they regard as 
a Federal invasion of legitimate State 
rights, or to the inapplicability of the 
law to local and diverse situations, it 
is not likely that the amendment will be 
submitted in the near future to the 
states for their ratification, or if it were 
submitted, that it would be ratified. 

It has been pointed out, further- 
more, that proponents of the bill ai!e^ 
in the main, cons^watives who regard 
our present divorce laws as too liberal 
and who are seeking under the ginse dl 
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making them unifoim to make them 
more rigid; who believe that the main* 
tenaace of the legal status of broken 
marriages is the best means of solving 
the divorce problem. Even if a Fed- 
eral Amendment should be adopted, it 
is probable that the results would be 
disappointing. Virtual nullification 
would probably result, either from lack 
of enforcement or from judicial inter- 
pretation in states which hold con- 
scientious objections to its provisions. 
Experience with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is not reassuring. 

Whatever else a Federal Amendment 
might accomplish (and doubtless some 
of the difficulties due to the existence of 
forty-nine difierent sets of laws on the 
subject would be obviated) it is hardly 
possible that the main objects of its 
advocates would be achieved — ^that it 
would check in any way the increase of 
divorces or that it would make any im- 
provement in our unhappy marital 
situation. 

Inbfficact of Legal Conteol 

In the first place, it scarcely needs to 
be affirmed that every one that is inter- 
ested in the well-being either of the 
individual or of society deplores the 
breakdown of marriages. Upon that 
subject there is no difference of opinion. 
It is what to do about it that divides 
b<^h opinion and action. Every di- 
vcace, as we have pointed out, is the 
culmiaation of a tragedy in human ex- 
perience often worse than death itself. 
But the causes of these tragedies lie 
quite outside the domain of law. They 
are to be found in the frailties of hmnan 
nature, whether hereditary or acquired; 
in the failures of husbands and wives to 
adjust themselves to each other in the 
intimades of married life; or in the 
disorganization of their relations due 
to lack of serious purpose, inadequate 
or perverse training or attitudes, tem- 
peramental or culture conflicts, diverse 


schematization of life, sexual malad- 
justments, changing ideals of marriage, 
varied or conflicting interests, economic 
and social pressures, or any combina- 
tion of these or a host of other similar 
factors. 

The chief reason for the rapid rise of 
the divorce rate in recent decades is the 
greater potency of these factors due to 
the passing of marriage from a coercive 
to a voluntary basis; the Rowing com- 
plexity of modern civilization; the pass- 
ing of the economic and other historic 
functions of the family; the greater 
economic and social freedom of women; 
the general fact that marriage ministers 
less today to the bare necessities and 
more to the amenities of life; and the 
rapidly growing conviction that the 
only ethically valid basis of marriage 
is mutual and abiding affection. Thus 
we are faced with the paradox that 
while the chances for happiness and 
personality development within mar- 
riage are enhanced, and while the cen- 
sus of the marital conditions shows 
that the percentage of the population 
living in the state of marriage is in- 
creasing constantly, still, marriages 
have become more fragile and many 
more failures result. 

What is the way out of this dilemma? 
In the nature of the case, the attack 
upon the end result of these conditions 
— ^i.e., upon divorce — ^is obviously ex 
pod facto and is misguided effort. It is 
treating effect for cause. To compel 
two persons to live together when love 
is dead, or when it has turned to hate, 
is to do violence to the moral sensibili- 
ties of enlightened people. To deny 
them the possibility of regaining a lost 
paradise through remarriage is like 
passing a sentence of doom in all those 
cas^ in which the causes of their mari- 
tal wreck have been beyond the control 
of their wills — a condition which is true 
in the vast majority of cases. 

If legal enactments are in any way 
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to be relied upon to mitigate the situa- 
tion or to solve the problem, they will 
not be applied directly to the preven- 
tion of divorces after the tragedy of 
marriage dissolution has occurred, but 
indirectly to the improvement of mari- 
tal conditions so that the dangers of 
dissolution will be diminished. To the 
extent to which this method is employed 
wisely and successfully, the number of 
divorces automatically will tend to de- 
cline. 

Do the facts support this method of 
reasoning,? As a matter of experience, 
the attempts to diminish the divorce 
rate by restrictive legislation have 
failed. So firm has been the confidence 
in the efiEcacy of law to control divorces 
that many have reasoned a priori that 
the explanation of increasing divorces 
has meant the loosening of legal re- 
straints; whereas we have shown that 
the very reverse is the case in regard 
to legislation, and that divorces have 
gone on increasing during the same 
period in which legal restraints have 
been tightened. In one way or an- 
other, persons whose marriages have 
failed have found some way out of the 
difficulty. 

Means of Escape from 
Marriage Failtjre 

One of the early subterfuges was the 
resort to nullification. Even if the 
sacrament could not be undone, it still 
was possible for scholastic logic to find 
some diriment impediment to the valid- 
ity of the sacrament so that it could be 
declared nonexistent and the parties 
freed from the marri^e bond as effec- 
tively as by divorce. It is still possible 
to secure annulment of marriages in 
several states on grounds which do not 
admit of absolute divorce. Another 
method has been that of migration. 
While never so exten^ve a practice as 
has been assumed because of the noto- 
riety of a few conspicuous cases, still it 


has been the recourse of a good many 
individuals by which they have evaded 
the inhibiting laws of their own states 
by removal to another or to a foreign 
jurisdiction where the grounds for di- 
vorce were less restricted. This has 
proved to be a temptation to certain 
states to liberalize their laws in order to 
commercialize this method of evasion. 

Another escape has been through 
judicial interpretation or by substitu- 
tion. Every one knows that the 
grounds alleged are often not the real 
causes of separation. Either the court 
has construed the law to include the 
actual grounds or their moral equiva- 
lent, or the parties have furnished the 
necessary proofs of delinquency, either 
actual or fictitious. It has been as- 
serted that a new avocation has sprung 
up in New York — ^that of the pro- 
fessional corespondent through whom 
evidence is furnished upon the only stat- 
utory ground for absolute divorce in 
that state. Does any one believe that 
the citizens of New York State are more 
adulterous than those of other states 
simply because all divorces in that 
state are granted on the ground of 
adultery? If other legal grounds were 
made available in New York, the di- 
vorces in that state would be distrib- 
uted among them. If it should 
claimed that divorces in New York 
State would thereby be increased, the 
answer is that divorces in Reno and 
other places to which New Yorkers 
migrate for the purpose of securing 
them would to the same extent be 
diminished, and the total would be xm- 
affected. 

StiH another method of circumvent- 
ing the legal bonds of a broken mar- 
riage is the resort to clandestine and 
illicit unioiLs. Tins the law can and 
does make criminal, but only with the 
greatest difficulty and in rare instances 
can the law prevent it, because of the 
secreqy of such relations. Suppose for 
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the sake of argument that all the states 
should adopt the South Carolina law 
forbidding absolute divorce on any 
ground, while at the same time the 
present causes which lead to an in- 
creasing amount of marital wreckage 
should remain in full operation. Is it 
possible to imagine a situation which 
would be productive of greater moral 
confusion? 

REMAJEtEIAGE OF DiVOBCEES 

Other misapprehensions seem to ex- 
ist with regard to the remarriage of di- 
vorced persons. There is a widespread 
and popular assumption that most 
persons who secure divorces do so in 
order immediately to remarry, and that 
the law by prohibiting remarriage for a 
period after the decree has been granted 
will diminish this incentive and will in 
other ways ^ict as a deterrent to increas- 
ing divorce. Thus, many states either 
have made all divorces interlocutory 
for one year, or have prohibited the re- 
marriage of one or both parties imder 
specified conditions until after the 
expiration of one or more years. There 
has been a notable increase in strin- 
gency in legislation in this regard in 
recent decades, as explained above. 
Two fallacies appear to underlie this 
concept and the consequent legislation. 

In the first place, while we have no 
statistics in this country on the subject, 
an investigation in Switzerland some 
years ago, where the conditions are 
f^ly comparable to ours, revealed the 
fact that divorcees on the average do 
not remarry sooner than widowed per- 
sons, which might be regarded as the 
normal expectation. And when it is 
remembered that divorces are not ob- 
tained for some time after the break- 
down of the marriage, sometimes not 
until several years after, the compari- 
son is the more striking. Thoughtful 
people, however, should not be sur- 
prised at this information. Often it is 


overlooked that the tragedy of ma- 
nage dissolution for very, very many is 
so great as to drive from the mind any 
thought of future alliances. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that the assumption of 
divorce primarily for remarriage is a 
great exaggeration. 

In the second place, what of the situ- 
ation in which the assumption is cor- 
rect, regardless of the proportion 
involved? Certainly there are numer- 
ous cases in which persons do secure di- 
vorces in order immediately to remarry. 
But even in such instances, the break- 
down of the existing marriage usually 
has occurred many months, sometimes 
several years, prior to the application 
for the decree. The cessation of mari- 
tal relations should be dated from sepa- 
ration and not from divorce. The 
question then may legitimately be 
asked, whether the deferring of the 
divorce until after aU possibility of 
reconciliation has disappeared and imtil 
the desire to remarry has occurred is 
not really preferable to hasty divorce 
immediately after the break. 

In normal human experience, per- 
sons whose marriages have been dis- 
solved either by death or by some other 
disaster are likely after a time to form 
new attachments and to desire to re- 
establish a home and a family life. If 
it is known that such remarriage can- 
not take place when the former hus- 
band or wife is still living, until a year 
or more after divorce is secured, there 
is obviously the incentive to proceed 
hastily to the securing of the divorce in 
order to avoid needless delay in case 
such contingencies arise. The tendency 
of such legislation then would be to 
speed up divorces and to increase rather 
than diminish the divorce rate. 

Effects of Divorce ok Childbek 

There is space to contider but one 
more misconception — ^that relating to 
children and divorce. Restrictive di- 
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vorce legislation has been urged in the 
interest of child welfare. What are the 
facts? 

There is no difference of opinion as to 
the desirability of rearing children 
under wholesome family influences. 
Even the foster home ordinarily is 
preferable to institutional care. But 
there are many homes which do not 
meet the requirements. There are 
very grave misgivings as to the mental 
and moral effects of subjecting children 
to the experiences which flow from pro- 
longed and habitual discord which 
reaches the point of overt hostility and 
violence. To attempt to compel such 
parents to continue to live together for 
the sake of the children is misplaced 
and misdirected sympathy. 

If it is argued that the law should 
come to the defense of mothers who 
through divorce would be left to bear 
alone the burden of support and care of 
the children, it is instructive to find that 
whereas two thirds of all divorces are 
granted on the petitions of wives, in the 
cases where children are involved the 
proportion is much greater, revealing 
the fact that mothers often seek divorce 
for the protection of the children, pre- 
ferring to assume this added responsi- 
bility rather than to subject them to 
'intolerable conditions. 

An often repeated assertion is to the 
effect that divorce breaks up the family 
and robs the children of a home. The 
fallacy of this assumption ought to be 
perceived at a glance. Divorce, as we 
have seen, does not break up the 
family. The family is already broken 
up. The parents are separated and are 
living apart. If there are dependent 


children, some provision for their care 
already has been made. They are liv- 
ing with one or the other of the parents, 
with relatives or mds, or perchance 
are being looked after by some chil- 
dren's agency. But their position may 
be precarious and their possession sub- 
ject to continued conflict. About the 
only way divorce affects them is to 
determine their status through the 
order of the court which grants the de- 
cree, which is one of the delegated 
functions of the court. This, more 
often than otherwise, is decidedly to 
their advantage, since they become 
legal wards of the state, which assumes 
certain responsibilities to see that ade- 
quate provision for their care is secured. 
The divorce of the parents when these 
unhappy circumstances exist is more 
likely to be in the interest of the chil- 
dren than to their detriment. 

Conclusion 

On the whole, therefore, we conclude 
that divorce legislation has the function 
of regularizing procedure in the interest 
of an orderly society, of safeguarding 
the rights of persons and of property 
when marriages for any reason have 
broken down, and that, when indirectly 
applied to the improvement of marital 
and impinging social and economic con- 
ditions, it can do much to forestall family 
disorganization and its consequence, 
divorce. But when it is applied di- 
rectly to the control or diminution 
of divorces after marriages already 
have been destroyed, its effects are prac- 
tically nil, and if too stringent and too 
rigidly enforced, it may easily create 
greater ills than it cures. 
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Remedial Agencies Dealing with the American Family 
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W HY are remedial agencies neces- 
sary? Such a topic as the one 
just stated has to be circumscribed and 
restricted. “Remedial ” is the same as 
“therapeutic,” and “therapeutic” inf- 
plies disease. We must first ask, what 
are the diseases of the family to which 
therapy needs to be applied? For 
convenience, we may divide them into 
two groups — ^the maladjustments which 
impinge upon the family from without, 
and the complaints from which it 
suffers internally. As in medicine, 
whose analogies we borrow, these two 
conditions interweave with each other, 
and “uncomplicated cases” are rare. 

Dupficulties that Beset 

THE PaMILT 

External difficulties spring either 
from the background or from the pres- 
ent surroundings. Lack of educational 
advantages in the parents limits the 
surroundings they are able to provide 
for their children. Great differences in 
the ages of the parents, or in the cus- 
toms and ideals of the families from 
which they came, often place strains 
upon the fabric of family life. Simi- 
larly, if the parents grew up in sur- 
roundings widely different from those 
among which their children move, the 
resultant cleavage between the genera- 
tions is destructive to real family life. 
We have come to recognize this clearly 
in the case of foreign-born parents and 
American-bom children, but it is 
equally a problem when country-bred 
parents move to the city and attempt 
to bring up their children in the new 
surroundings as they themselves were 
hrou^t up. 

A whole congeries of problems car- 
ters about income. Difficulties arise 
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over the apportionment of “adequate” 
incomes, whatever those may be; and 
these are often accentuated when the 
income is all too small to meet obvious 
needs. The manifestly inadequate iu- 
come, due not to individual lacks in the 
wage earners themselves but to causes 
affecting the whole class of the popula- 
tion to which they belong, is a serious 
disease striking at the roots of family 
life. This is not the place to labor this 
point. It has been many times demon- 
strated that in our country, in “ prosper- 
ous ” times, the maximum wage which it 
is possible for large groups of our popu- 
lation to earn will not support a family 
according to a minimum standard of 
health, comfort, or decency. 

The internal difficulties of the family, 
as has been said, are hard to disentangle 
from those just cited. They grow out 
of maladjustments of the personalities 
involved; but how far are these antag- 
onistic attitudes due to differing back- 
grounds and to the stresses of thepresent 
environment in which the family at- 
tempts to function? 

It is, of course, a mistaken concept of 
family life that aspires to lack of aU 
friction as its ideal. There must be 
conflict if personalities are to develop; 
the strengths of family life are found 
not in a paUid unity of thought and 
action, but rather in a sense of security 
and permanency underlying temporary 
differences, and in the degree to which 
its members feel an identity of interest 
— a sense of bdonging to a group whose 
welfare is primary importance the 
one to the other. The normal family 
wflhstands the pressure of ^temporary 
conflict, and emeiges tempered as metd 
is tempered ; the weak or diseased family 
may be shattered to bits in the process. 
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But our subject is not the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the family, but 
rather the social agencies which try to 
develop the strengths and prevent the 
ultimate disaster to which the weak- 
nesses lead. 

Some Preventive and Remedial 
Agencies 

Treatment by individuals — 

Undoubtedly a vast amount of treat- 
ment of family diSSculties is attempted 
as an individual matter, by ministers, 
physicians, and other professional peo- 
ple to whom those in trouble are 
accustomed to turn, as well as by non- 
professional ‘"friends of the family.** 
The extent as well as the success of 
such remedial ejQForts is impossible to 
estimate, because of the privileged 
character of the relationship. In most 
of these attempts no records are kept, 
and if any existed, they would not be 
available for study. We get occa- 
sional hints from the biographies of 
professional men of how many family 
problems were brought to them for 
counsel; and the experience and the 
methods of a group of Protestant 
clergymen in dealing with such prob- 
lems has recently been analyzed.^ 

A few pastors have specialized in 
advice to those whose family relations 
are endangered, their methods ranging 
all the way from an evening set aside 
for informal consultation up to defi- 
nitely organized services in connection 
with the church activities. In at least 
two instances, these personal service 
bureaus have been developed much 
along the lines of a social agency, with 
trained social and pi^chiatiic workers 
to assist the pastor. 

1 See Dexter, E. W. and It C., The MimMer 
and Family TrotMee; a Case Study qf the 
Umsldp <d the MitdHers and the Church to Sex 
and Farmty FrdMems^ New York: B. It Smith, 
lasi. 


The marital clinic — 

There is, however, only one inde- 
pendent “marital clinic** in this coun- 
try, so far is as known. This is the 
Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles, California, which opened its 
doors on February 3, 1930. Sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, social workers, and 
physicians are associated upon its staff. 
It operates upon a fee basis (though it 
does not withhold its service from those 
unable to pay the fee) and it deals with 
both premarital and postmarital prob- 
lems. It is closely integrated with the 
other remedial agencies in its locality. 

The points emphasized by the Insti- 
tute in its first tentative report of its 
findings are that by far the greatest 
cause of family discord is sexual malad- 
justment, but that this is almost in- 
variably the result of ignorance and 
will yield to educational methods, at 
least among the younger group of 
patients. Contrary to its expecta- 
tions, it did not find that over-large 
families or the fear of repeated preg- 
nancies had much to do with bringing 
people to the clinic. Next to s^ual 
incompatibility, it found discord arising 
over the use of the family income and 
the use of leisure time. The report 
states: 

With a little more than a year of history, 
a large part of our family maladjustment 
cases are still open. A canvass of all, 
however, convinces us that we have been 
able to ^ve real help to a majority; and that 
in almost every instance we have per- 
formed some real service for the client, even 
though it might not be to restore an im- 
possible family harmony. 

Editoational systems — 

The efforts of educational institu- 
tions in the field of family life have 
been, as would be expected, largely in 
the area of prevention. Amcmg the 
colleges, the most outstanding example 
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is probably the Institute of Euthenics 
operated each summer in connection 
with Vassar College. Its purpose is 

to lay before college men and women, 
parents, and others interested in questions 
connected with children and with the 
present-day family, the contributions of the 
sciences and arts to their particular prob- 
lem. Two demonstration schools are main- 
tained, the Nursery School for children 
from one and one-half to four years of age 
and the School for Little Children, from 
four to seven. . . . The presence in one 
school of parents, children and teachers, 
offers a unique opportimity for the study of 
problems of education. 

High schools have experimented in 
homemafcing courses for girls, and in 
one instance at least, with a course in 
family adjustments for senior boys;^ 
but it can scarcely be claimed that our 
educational system as a whole attempts 
to offer any effective preparation to 
children of either sex for careers as the 
joint creators of homes. 

Visiting teaching — 

In one of its recently developed 
services, however, the educational sys- 
tem comes very directly into the reme- 
dial side of work with families. This 
is in the work of visiting teaching. 
Eighty-seven communities in thirty- 
seven states had in 1929 one or more 
visiting teachers attached to the school 
^stem, though in few instances are 
they sufficient in numbers to serve all 
the schools of the city. Acting as the 
direct link between the school and the 
home wh<^ children are failing in some 
way to function properly, they are 
able to treat, often in incipient stages, 
the trouble which would later lead to 
the disintegration of the family. They 
have the advantage, moreover, of deal- 
ing with famili^ in all walks of life, 
and not exclusively with those handi- 
capped by lack of income. 

* Long Beach, Califonda. 


Child guidance clinics — 

The child guidance clinics, of which 
nearly seven hundred will be listed in a 
directory to be published by the Com- 
monwealth Fund,^ have a similar ap- 
proach to the problems of the family. 
These clinics may or may not operate 
as part of the public school system. 
They are usually under the direction 
of a psychiatrist, with psychologists 
and psychiatric social workers among 
his assistants. Children who present 
serious behavior difficulties are re- 
ceived as patients; and the study of 
each case involves a seaxching examina- 
tion into the home from which the 
child comes. Discoveries of parental 
attitudes responsible for the child’s 
behavior very frequently lead to direct 
efforts on the part of the clinic staff to 
remedy these difficulties; so that while 
the child^s behavior is the ^'presenting 
symptom/’ the real point of attack in 
treatment is more often than not the 
behavior of the rest of the family to- 
ward the patient and toward each other. 

Other educational and clinical ap- 
proaches to family problems are foimd 
in the study programs sponsored by the 
parent-education movement and in the 
birth-control clinics. 

Parent education — 

. . . The impetus for parent education 
has come partly from parents themselves 
who have been confronted with conditions 
and situations for which they were not 
prepared, either by training or by previous 
experience, and have sought the help of 
the specialist and the expert; partly it has 
come from educators and agencies con- 
cerned with child development and aware 
of the need to reach back of the child to the 
parent.'* 

The National Council of Parent Ed- 

* Data secured by National Committee on 

Mental Hygiene. 

^ Article by S. M. Gruenberg, in Social Work 
Year Book^ New York: Russell ^ge Foundation, 
19S0, p. 309. 
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ucation with sixty-one member agen- 
cies is the coordinating body in this 
field. The movement is closely tied up 
with research in child development, and 
since about 1924 has developed rapidly, 
great difficulty having been experienced 
in training leaders for study groups of 
parents fast enough to supply the 
demand. 

Birth-control movement — 

The birth-control movement, whose 
basis lies in the population theories of 
Malthus, is directed to spreading infor- 
mation as to methods of limiting the 
size of families, si^nd is sponsored by the 
American Birth Control League and 
the Voluntary Parenthood League. 
About fifty-five clinics were in operation 
in 1929, and^ten thousand physicians in 
private practice are reported to be co- 
operating with the movement. 

Puhlic-health movement — 

The remedial effect upon family life 
of public-health service is difficult to 
discuss within the limits of a paper as 
short as this. A leader in public- 
health nursing has stated that no 
factor bearing on family welfare is out- 
side the scope of her field. Such 
movements as the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, of cardiac difficulties, of cancer, 
of venereal disease, and of mental dis- 
orders have a demonstrable relation to 
the preservation of family life. The 
enormous movement for child health 
and hygiene is directed to the assistance 
of the family in its main task of produc- 
ing sound children. 

Maiemal and injant hygiene — 

We might single out for a less super- 
ficial discussion the movement for 
maternal and infant hygiene, as placing 
entire emphasis (except as regards 
unmarried mothers and their children) 
upon problems basically involved in 
family security. 


The underlying purpose of this 
movement is to reduce the death rate of 
mothers and babies. To accomplish 
this, it seeks to increase the facilities for 
skilled prenatal and postnatal care, as 
well as for care at the time of delivery. 
Its second major effort is to educate 
mothers to the necessity of securing 
such skilled care as can be made avail- 
able. The encouragement of breast 
feeding, education in proper artificial 
feeding, and the protection of milk and 
water supply are among its direct 
objectives. 

The leading agencies for coordinating 
and directing effort in this field are the 
Federal Children's Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, established in 1912, 
and the American Child Health Associ- 
ation, which resulted from the combi- 
nation in 192S of two previously existing 
agencies. During the following year, 
the latter agency discovered that in 
eighty-six cities studied, less than half 
had prenatal clinics. The passage of 
the Sheppard-Towner Act in 1921, 
which was administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau till its ^piration in 1929, 
greatly extended the facilities, both in 
cities and in rural communities, for the 
care of maternity and infancy. $1,- 
240,000 was made available annually as 
grants-in-aid to the states which co- 
operated in the program. At the dose 
of the period, nearly three thousand 
permanent prenatal and child health 
centers had been established and over 
three million visits had been made by 
public-health nurses to homes of moth- 
ers and babies. 

. . . During the last five years of the act a 
total of 19,72$ classes for girls, mothers, and 
midwives ware conducted, more than 
22,000,000 pieces of literature on infant and 
maternal care were distributed, and ap- 
proximately 700,000 expectant mothars 
and 4,000.000 infants and preschool children 
were reported to have been reached in oi^ 
way or another in 2,717 of the 2,95$ coon- 
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ties coBtained in tte 4 $ co5peratmg states 
and the Territory of Hawaii. . • 

Home economics — 

The field of home economics is 
developing educational approaches to 
the problems of family finance and 
homemaking, chiefly through the pro- 
duction of what has now become a 
voluminous body of educational litera- 
ture, and through training home econo- 
mists to advise directly on problems of 
home management under the auspices 
of various social and educational 
agencies. The * ‘ visiting housekeeper ’’ 
who used to be attached to the staffs of 
family agencies to give direct instruc- 
tion in the home has now been largely 
replaced by the trained home econo- 
mist, acting as adviser to the other 
members of the staff and occasionally 
developing class instruction for groups 
of clients. Similar classes and clubs 
exist in connection with settlement 
houses, and in some cities, women^s 
organizations sponsor a direct educa- 
tional service, both in the home and 
in classes, to housekeepers anxious to 
learn more about scientific home man- 
agement- This service is either free or 
on a fee basis, according to the group 
which it seeks to interest. 

During the last two decades, the 
savings banks have found it desirable lo 
add a consultation service to small de- 
positors on the management of their 
incomes. The advisers are usually 
women trained in home economics, 
and their clients are chiefly women 
and homemakers. The more skillful 
among these advisers have foxmd that 
the discussion of family finances often 
uncovers serious underlying problems 
in family solidarity, and they have 
in consequence integrated their work 

* Article by Blanche M, Haines, in Sodd Work 
Tear Book, New York: Eussell Sage Foundation, 
19S0, p. ^4t — ^whieb see for a fuller discussion of 
this subject. 


closely with the remedial social and 
health agencies which exist in their 
particular community. 

A service in this field to families in 
the neglected rural regions of the coun- 
try is maintained by the Extension 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in coSperation 
with state colleges and universities. 
Home demonstration agents, trained in 
rural home economics are assigned to 
agricultural counties, and work directly 
in farm homes as well as through 
granges, clubs, and classes. The last 
report, issued in 19£9, lists 1,£86 
counties in which this service to families 
was offered. 

Recreaiion — 

Municipal recreation departments, 
the National Recreation Association, 
and private recreation agencies have of 
recent years been developing programs 
of home play, the aims being: 

(a) to encourage provision of adequate 
space and facilities for the play of children 
at home, and to discourage the use for that 
purpose of public streets and other danger- 
ous places; (b) to center the attention of 
parents on the importance of playing with 
their children; and (c) to provide attractive 
programs of social activities for adults as 
well as children in the home and in connec- 
tion with neighborhood life.® 

Pamphlets and bulletins, classes, and 
the radio have been used to send out 
suggestions for home games and play 
equipment, use of back yards and 
gardens, c4re of pets, and so on. 
These agencies have stimulated facili- 
ties for family recreation in apartment 
houses and in congested blocks, 

9fe % 

In the foiling discussion, no effort 
has been made to separate the spe- 
cialized “case-working” agencies from 

® Article by J. W. Faust, in Social Work Year 
Book, New York: Eussell Sage Foundation, 
mso, p. IM, 
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those whose field includes popular 
education and social reform. We have 
excluded, for reasons of space, such 
groups as do not direct their attention 
to the individual family at all, but seek 
to bring about such social and economic 
changes as will benefit the entire mass 
of the underprivileged portion of the 
population. It should, however, be 
emphasized that the success of such 
eflorts will be measured in bettered 
conditions of family life. The re- 
mainder of this paper will attempt to 
summarize the remedial efforts of the 
agencies devoted to social case work 
with families and children, those re- 
stricted to the relief of needy families, 
and those specializing in legal prob- 
lems affecting family life. 

Family Social Work 

The fimdamental principles of this 
approach to the ills of family life are: 
(1) the acceptance of the individual 
family as the unit of operation, rather 
than concentration upon the problems 
of one particular member with the rest 
of the family as the background or 
setting for those problems; (^) the 
attempt to grasp the situation as a 
whole, and distinguish the complex of 
factors undermining the solidarity of a 
particular family, by means of inter- 
views and examination of documentary 
evidence. This process of social in- 
vestigation is followed by comparison 
and interpretation of the evidence 
secured, leading to the attempt to make 
a social diagnosis. The final step is 
social treatment^ directed to the several 
ills discovered and to the problem as a 
whole. This treatment may be of the 
“executive’’ type, i.e., may consist in 
supplying direct needs, eliminating 
tangible obstacles, or securing for the 
benefit of the client specialized services 
in other fields; or it may be of the 
“leadership” type, i.e., direct action 
upon the client’s habits, attitudes, or 


concepts, which may be interfering 
with his successful relationships and 
functioning. 

Social case work in this field has been, 
up to the present, confined in the main 
to the underprivileged group of the 
population. This means that an inade- 
quate income is a complicating factor 
in a large proportion of the families 
treated; and this in turn has led to con- 
fusion in the public mind between the 
functions of a social case-working 
agency and one whose main reliance is 
on the giving of relief. Although the 
circumstances of their clientele have 
forced the former agencies into using 
relief as a frequent form of treatment, 
an examination of their recent litera- 
ture will show that they continue to 
insist that it is not their main function, 
and that “development of personal- 
ity through adjustments consciously 
effected, individual by individual, 
between men and their social envi- 
ronment,”^ continues to express more 
nearly the purposes they exist to carry 
out. 

The family weKare movement as it 
exists today is the outgrowth of the 
earlier charity organization movement, 
which came into being in England 
after the middle of the last century as 
a protest against xmcoSrdinated and 
demoralizing methods of dealing with 
poverty. In this country, the function 
of community organization has been 
gradually relinquished to other agen- 
cies, and the tendency to concentrate 
more definitely upon the problems of 
individual families has been recognized 
in the change of name, which* took 
place about 1918. The Family Welfare 
Association of America is a federation 
of some ^40 family welfare agencies 
(which have a variety of names but 
common standards and purposes) in as 

^Richmond, Mary E., WhcU is Social Case 
Work^ New York: Russell Sage Eoundation, 
1922. 
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many different cities. They are non- 
sectarian and generally privately sup- 
ported^ although, a few public welfare 
agencies are included in the member- 
ship. It is estimated that at the 
present time about a million families 
with over four million members are 
under the care of these agencies. 

Sectarian agencies — 

Two major groups of sectarian agen- 
cies parallel the work of the agencies 
mentioned above: 

(1) The Jewish family agencies, of 
which upwards of fifty have a central 
organization and exchange reports. 
It is estimated that this group of agen- 
cies has under care each month 18,d00 
families. 

(£) The Catholic family agencies, a 
movement which is developing out of 
the earlier and less highly organized 
work of the Saint Vincent de Paul 
Societies, through the formation of 
diocesan family welfare agencies with 
trained personnel. 

The Protestant denominations, ex- 
cept for such parish activities as were 
briefly described in the beginning, do 
not generally endeavor to separate the 
care of distressed families along de- 
nominational lines. They rely in the 
main upon the nonsectarian agencies 
of the community for such service. 
The Mormon Church is an exception, 
having a highly organized relief sys- 
tem in all its several units. 

American Red Cross — 

The special service to World War 
veterans’ families maintained by the 
American Red Cross should be men- 
tioned here. Over 2,800 chapters carry 
on service to ex-service men and their 
families. These chapters are organ- 
ized on a county basis, and many of 
them extend services to other than 
veterans* families where no private 
family agencies exist. 


Relief societies — 

Beside the family welfare agencies 
which accept responsibility for the 
all-round treatment of family difficul- 
ties, there are, of course, an unknown 
number which carry on a “relief only** 
program. It is a question how far, if 
at all, relief unaccompanied by skilled 
service benefits family life. Doubt- 
less many families are carried through 
an emergency without permanent dam- 
age by temporary aid from such agen- 
cies; but the family which maintains 
itself year after year only with the help 
of intermittent subsidies from these 
sources not only does not function 
normally, but is usually undergoing a 
species of progressive deterioration. 

Public agencies for needy families — 

No figures are available as to the 
total amount of local public funds 
which are devoted to the relief of dis- 
tress. Except for a few of the larger 
cities, practically all cities, towns, and 
counties in the United States have 
public welfare officials, designated by 
various names, who dispense tax funds 
for the relief of individuals in their own 
homes. During the last decade there 
has been a marked shift of the relief 
function from private to public agen- 
cies. Figures which will shortly be 
published by the Department of Sta- 
tistics of the Russell Sage Foundation 
will show that the proportion of the 
total relief bill expended by public 
departments in eighty-one American 
cities during the past two years has 
ranged from sixty-six to seventy-iSve 
per cent. The figures are based on 
returns from 535 separate agencies in 
these cities. See Table I. 

While a few state departments of 
public welfare have made progress in 
raising the standards of public relief in 
local communities, and while some 
municipal departments of public wel- 
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1929 

1930 

First Half 1931 

Amount 

Per 

Cent 1 

1 

1 

1 Amount 

1 

Per 

Cent 

i Amount 

t 

Per 

Cent 

Relief from public funds 

$30,933,905 

74| 

$51,367,634 

75 

$53,627,331 

1 66 

Relief from private fimds. 

10,140,171 

26 1 

17,323,354 

25 

27,543,000 

1 34 

Total 

$41,074,07$ 

100 

$68,690,988 

100 

$81,169,391 

100 


fare have maintained standards that 
qualified them for admission to mem- 
bership in the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America, it must be stated that 
comparatively few of them employ 
the methods or the skills developed by 
social case work. The vast majority 
confine their efforts solely to the dis- 
bursement of relief. Seldom is this 
on a budgetary basis, and all too fre- 
quently is relief given ‘‘in kind” — 
i.e., in necessities such as food and 
clothing, issued from central commis- 
saries. It is probable that with the 
increasing volume of relief assumed by 
public agencies, and with the develop- 
ment of state bodies which can ade- 
quately supervise the local communities 
considerable strides will be made by 
public departments during the next 
few years in affording not only relief 
but also skilled social service. The 
newly organized American Association 
of Public Welfare OflBcials is expected 
to exert increasing influence along these 
lines. 

Moih&TB^ aid — 

Although it is directed specifically 
to stabilizing and conserving what 
remains of brdsen families, mention 
should be made here of mothers*^ 
aid, since it employs the same methods 
of social case work u^ with complete 
family groups. It is a form of public 
relief, in that it is supported by tax 
funds, but its entire development has 


been separate and distinct from the 
system of public welfare described 
above. While the form of adminis- 
tration differs in different states, super- 
vision by a central state authority is 
usual and state funds are commonly 
employed, either entirely or on the 
principle of matching by local com- 
munities. It is estimated that upward 
of two hundred thousand children are 
maintained in their own homes by 
means of mothers’ allowances, and that 
thirty million dollars a year is ex- 
pended for the purpose. 

Standing as it does midway between 
family social work and children’s 
social work, mothers^ aid forms a 
convenient bridge to our next topic- 

Childben’s Social Work ® 

We shall not consider here the large 
group of social agencies engaged in the 
institutional care of children. In the 
judgment of the agency concerned, 
permanent custodial care for children 
means the complete failure of the fam- 
ilies from which they have been re- 
moved, to serve their primary purpose. 
Even in institutions to which tempo- 
rary commitments are made, there is 
seldom any department of the staff 
which is engag^ with direct remedial 

^Editob’s Note. — ^For fortlier discussion 
tkis subject see Anna-Is volume on Postwar 
Progress in Cinid Welfare/^ published S^t. 
193 edited by J. Prentice Murphy and larucs 
H. S. Bossard. 
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work with the families from which the 
children came. In so far as any work ’ 
at ah is done with these families, it is 
by other types of children's or family 
agencies. 

For the purposes of this discussion, 
then, remedial agencies in the chil- 
dren’s field are: 

Protective agencies — 

These deal with families which have 
deteriorated to the point where the 
children need protection against neg- 
lect or abuse by their own parents. 
This function is closely bound up with 
the juvenile courts, which we mention 
later- The number of private societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to chil- 
dren is now less than fifty, and is 
decreasing as public agencies more ef- 
fectively take over the duty of guard- 
ianship toward neglected children. 

Ckild-placing agencies — 

These deal with families where, for 
other reasons than those given above, 
the members of the family must be 
temporarily or permanently separated, 
and the children placed in foster homes. 
These may be boarding homes, free 
homes, or homes for adoption. Insti- 
tutions may also be used when the con- 
ditions definitely demand it; but the 
emphasis is placed by these agencies 
on foster-home care. 

Both the protective and the child- 
{^acing functions are frequently com- 
bined in a single agency. In both 
types of work, while the approach 
is specialuaed, the emphasis is laid 
quite as definitely as in the family 
field upon the child’s own family as the 
most desirable place for him to be. 
Consequently the first effort of each 
is to strengthen or to restore the fam- 
ily group to the point where it can 
remain intact, using the same methods 
as those briefly described under family 
social work. If this effort is not suc- 


cessful, the agency becomes the per- 
manent custodian or guardian of the 
children of the disintegrated family. 
The legal division of children’s problems 
into “dependency, neglect, and delin- 
quency” is not greatly regarded in 
the practice of these agencies, it being 
recognized that a delinquent child is 
only one variant of a neglected child, 
and that dependency may lead to many 
unfortunate manifestations. 

There ‘is a less well-marked line of 
division than in the family field be- 
tween agencies operating privately and 
those in the public field. In several 
progressive states, the state govern- 
ment has assumed almost total re- 
sponsibility for neglected, dependent, 
or delinquent children within its bor- 
ders; in others, their care is largely in 
the hands of the private agencies. 
There are no figures later than 19S3 
for the children in these classifications 
in the United States. At that time 
there were 404,678,® divided as follows : 


TABLE n 


In institutions or receiving homes. . . . ^ 

g04,888 

In foster homes: 


Prfift 

51,164 

Boarding 

£2,281 

In own homes (mostly supported by 

Mothers’ Aid) 

121,441 

Elsewhere or not reported 

4,904 


The agencies chiefly concerned with 
the development of standards in the 
children’s field are the United States 
Children’s Bureau, which maintains 
close relations with state departments 
of child welfare, and the Child Wel- 
fare League of America, whose present 
membeiship of 139 agencies includes 
16 state departments of child welfare, 
5 protective agencies, 3 maternity 
homes, 83 child-placing agencies, and 

® TJ, S. Cmms Report on Children Under Insti- 
hdioncd Care^ ld£S, p. 14. 
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20 institutions for children^ as well as 
some miscellaneous agencies. 

Legal Aspects 
Marriage laws — 

The laws governing marriage have 
been the object of concern and effort 
on the part of social workers and others 
during the past few years. The main 
efforts have been: (1) to secure the 
passage of uniform marriage laws in the 
several states; (2) to prevent the mar- 
riage of immature persons; (3) to in- 
troduce a waiting period between the 
application for a marriage license and its 
issuance, in order to reduce the number 
of hasty marriages; (4) to do away with 
common-law marriage by requiring 
that each marriage be licensed and 
registered; and (5) to introduce pro- 
visions securing mental and physical 
fitness in those allowed to marry. 
The volumes issued by the RusseE 
Sage Foundation on these subj'ects^ 
undoubtedly gave great impetus to this 
movement, which has been attended 
with varying success in different states. 

Legal aid — 

Agencies to provide legal advice and 
counsel to those unable to afford the 
services of attorneys exist in 43 of the 
larger cities, handling approximately 
170,000 cases a year. In the main, 
these are involved with the defense of 
clients against extortion or the recovery 
of sums due them; but a number of 
legal aid sodeties also give advice on 
family problans such as custody of 
children or desertion or nonsupport, 
and may even handle actions for di- 
vorce. The best practice among these 
agencies considers the social as well as 
the legal aspects of the case, and at- 
Editor’s Note. — ^For further discussion of 
this subject see Annals volume on "Law and 
Social Wdfare,” pabli^ed Sept. 19259, edited by 
John S. Bradway. 

^See "Marriage and the Law,” by Fred S. 
Hall in this issue, p. 110. 


tempts to reach agreement among the 
members of the family before proceed- 
ing to court action. 

Family Courts 

Under this title we have grouped 
j'uvenile courts and courts of domestic 
relations, which are sometimes found 
combined but are more frequently 
separate j’udiciary bodies. In theory, 
both admit social as well as legal evi- 
dence, and have informal powers as to 
their rulings and jurisdiction. In 
practice, they vary widely, and the 
failure to develop uniform standards 
has been a disappointment to those 
who have sponsored the movement. 

The use of social workers known as 
probation officers to extend the super- 
vision of the court into the home is a 
marked feature of the family courts; 
but here again there has been a wide 
variation of standards, the necessity 
for the appointment of trained social 
workers as probation officers not being 
generally accepted by the courts. In 
1928, there were 3,702 probation offi- 
cers listed in the United States and 
Canada.^ 

Juvenile courts — 

The United States Children’s Bureau 
in 1918 studied 2,391 juvenile courts, 
only 321 of which were found to con- 
form to the minimum standard defined 
by the Bureau as follows; 

(a) Separatehearmgsforchildren’scases; 
(b) informal or chancery procedure includ- 
ing the use of petition; (c) regular proba- 
tion service both for investigation and 
supervisory care; (d) detention of children 
separate from adults; (e) special court and 
probation records, both legal and social; 
and (f) provision for mental and physical 
examinations. 

The general aims stated by the Bureau 
in 1923 are that the court should have 

^ Directory of the National Probation Assod- 
ation. 
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broad jurisdiction embracing all classes of 
cases in which, a child is in need of the pro- 
tection of the state, whether the legal action 
is in the name of the child or of an adult 
who fails in his obligation toward the child; 

and furthermore, 

scientific understanding of each child; 
treatment should be adapted to individual 
needs ; and there should be a presumption in 
favor of keeping the child in his own home 
and in his own community, except when 
adequate investigation shows this not to be 
in the best interests of the child.^® 

There are no adequate statistics as 
to the present number of juvenile 
courts or the number of families dealt 
with. Sixty-five courts which reported 
during 1928 handled over fifty-five 
thousand cases. In addition to their 
work with neglected and delinquent 
children, the juvenile courts in seven- 
teen states administer mothers’ aid. 

Domestic relations courts — 

These courts may be limited to ques- 
tions of family desertion or nonsup- 
port, or may include the power to 
grant divorces. Some courts whidi 
grant divorces have appointed oflScers 
called ‘^proctors,” whose function is 
to hold informal preliminary hearings 
and seek by reconciling differences to 
avoid court action. 

It is obvious that when the dif- 
ferences between married persons have 
reached the point where one feels it 
necessary to institute court action 
against the other, the fabric of family 
life has already suffered severe strains* 

^From an article by Charles L. Chute, in 
Social Work Year Booh, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930, p. 


The punitive activities of the court, 
can scarcely be regarded as remedying 
the essential discord. When the pro- 
cedure is elastic enough to admit of 
preliminary informal hearings, and 
when probation officers who are skilled 
social case workers are assigned to the 
task of studying the case and attempt- 
ing to bring about a reconciliation, real 
remedial action may be brought to 
bear. The instances where the family 
life has been rehabilitated after court 
action has proceeded to a conclusion 
are, however, not so frequent as to 
warrant large claims for the court as a 
remedial agency. 

:Je Hi * * 

We have attempted, from the vast 
array of educational, medical, and so- 
cial agencies whose efforts are in the 
remedial and preventive field, to 
select, a few which are directed to- 
ward the betterment of family life in 
various ways. The treatment has been 
necessarily sketchy, and more in the 
nature of a directory than an ade- 
quate discussion of any one field. Im- 
pressive as the total may seem, it 
should be pointed out that, with ex- 
ceptions which have been noted, the 
major portion of the direct assistance 
offered to individual families in the 
improvement of home life is in the large 
cities. It is true that here the condi- 
tions which tend to break down family 
solidarity are most operative; but the 
conclusion cannot be avoided that for 
by far the majority of the inhabitants 
of this country, services such as those 
described are unattainable. 


Miss Joanna C. Cohori is director of the CharUy 
Organizaiion- Department of the Russell Sage Foundor 
Hon, New York City. She is the author of Broken 
Hcmes^^ {aireatise on family desertion); "‘Roll and Go*^ 
(a compilation of folk songs of the sea); and numerous 



The Family Society and the Depression 
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T he depression has been cutting a 
deep gash across the landscape of 
family social work in the United States. 
This is partly due to the catastrophic 
effects of prolonged unemployment 
upon all phases of American life. It is 
also partly due to the peculiar genius 
of social work in this country, its his- 
tory and development. 

The seeds of social work in this 
country — some of them transplanted 
from the Old World — ^found a rich and 
fertile soil. Here were black loam for 
the plow, virgin land for the taking, 
unsullied resources of coal and oil and 
timber, vast riches beckoning to the 
hardy and adventurous. Here, too, 
the daring could, if they chose, throw 
off incrusted folkways and century-old 
traditions like an old cloak. A new 
world lay before the intrepid spirit. 
AU this gave “rugged American indi- 
vidualism” its opportunity. It has 
also given family social work its chance 
for deep concern for the individual 
without being fettered too much with 
distracting problems which have been 
part of the European scene. Here, 
also, social case work has come to flower 
with its skills and technique in dealing 
with individual human problems. As 
the depression continues, with its 
hunger marchers, its bread lines, its 
gaunt-faced men and starved children, 
will American family social work con- 
tinue on its old orbit, or be deflected 
from that course? What is tiie evi- 
dence brought forth by the present 
depression and its effect upon family 
social work? 

Problems Faced 

In general, the past several years 
have meant straining upon the part of 


family agencies to adjust themselves 
to sharply increasing case loads, chang- 
ing clientele, dilution of standards, the 
clamoring for relief, and changes in 
staff personnel, policies, and techniques. 
Agency workers have seen the heart- 
breaking deterioration of human beings 
which is a concomitant of severe un- 
employment, with evictions, exhaustion 
of funds and the resources of kinsfolk, 
undernourishment of children, and a 
long train of human ills. 

This twisting of family societies 
caught in the tailspin of a depression, 
is reflected in the statements of the 
supervisors of two such organizations. 
Miss Frances L. Hill of the Scranton 
society writes; 

It is my opinion that on the whole, a 
period of unemployment lowers the stand- 
ards of case work in the family society. 
The intake comes in floods, usually im- 
evenly distributed throughout the organiza- 
tion, making a superficial investigation 
necessary on new cases and depriving the 
normal case load of the workers time. 

Miss Hill points out, however, that 
there have been gains as well as losses. 
She has noted a new interest in eco- 
nomic problems on the part of be- 
ginning workers, and an awakened 
interest in working conditions. 

Miss Caroline Bedford of the St. 
Louis Provident Association declares: 

There is a limit to the number of trained 
workers avsdlable in a community, even 
though that limit is by no means so narrow 
as we once supposed. There is a limit 
to the number of untrained workers and 
volunteer “aides’^ which a given organiza- 
tiott can absorb, even though that limit be 
stretched by improvements in organization 
and in supervisory skills. There k a 
limit , also, to the number of cas^ which a 
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visitor can carry, even though her service 
he spread dangerously thin by increasing 
her office interviews, by short cuts” in 
investigation and treatment, and by closing 
her eyes to the less pressing problems. 

In the face of such difficulties there 
has been an amazing resiliency shown 
by family societies. Their staffs have 
been the shock troops of the depression. 
With patience and fortitude they have 
met mounting case loads and long 
hours* In one Middle Western city, 
for instance, last year the case load 
increased over ^00 per cent, while the 
staff increased less than 20 per cent. 
Wendell F. Johnson, director of the 
Social Service Federation of Toledo, 
who made a careful appraisal last year 
of the national situation, came to the 
conclusion that 

family agencies have been called upon dur« 
ing this unemployment emergency to bear 
the major responsibility in their respective 
communities for seeing that the unemployed 
and their families shall not suffer from want 
of the necessities of life, and that they have 
in general measured up to that responsi- 
bility in perfectly heroic fashion. 

One of the most pressing problems 
which have confronted family agencies 
has been the question of where respon- 
sibility should lie for the bulk of un- 
employment cases. According to 
the Family Welfare Association of 
America, 

the entire load has often been undertaken 
first by the family agency, responsibility 
being assumed by the public agency or a 
newly created unemployment committee 
only as it became evident that the burden 
was too heavy for the family society. 
Often the next plan made was fox the 
public agency mr the new imemplojunent 
bureau to take over all the unemployment 
cases at the time funds were released or 
the new machinery created. When such 
plans were actually put into operation, 
however, they frequently did not prove 
entirely satisfactory because of the fact 
that, even in families where unemploy- 


ment was the outstanding problem, the 
case-work care needed in addition to relief 
could not be given. On this account, these 
mutually exclusive arrangements had to be 
modified. 

In a number of cities the family 
society has referred cases in which xm- 
employment is the chief problem to a 
public agency or an unemployment 
relief bureau. The private organiza- 
tion has then assumed no further 
responsibility. Where, however, the 
family situation is complicated by 
problems other than those of unemploy- 
ment, the case is referred back to the 
private society. Relief is met by the 
public agency. 

In some cities the private agencies 
have not been accepting any unem- 
ployment cases. 

In still other communities, family 
societies have hired special workers to 
handle unemployment cases or have 
adopted some special plan. 

Almost uniformly, agencies have 
materially increased their staffs. Cler- 
ical assistants and aides have provided 
an auxiliary service as assistants to 
regular case workers, rather than 
carrying cases themselves. Thus the 
Wheeling Associated Charities secured 
an attorney to assist in cases involving 
evictions, garnishees, and workmen’s 
compensation. The Jewish Social 
Service Association of New York City 
assigned a worker to the Municip^ 
Employment Bureau to handle clients 
of the organization. The Orange Bu- 
reau of Associated Charities employed 
a telephone and contact worker. The 
St. Louis Provident Association during 
the Winter of 1930-1931 added 340 
volunteer aides to its staff. 

One of the significant factors emerg- 
ing from the situation is the ‘‘redis- 
covery” of the volxmteer by family 
societies. The trained worker has 
been like the West Pointer in a hastily 
mobilized army. She has been the 
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supervisor, the consultant, the person 
back of the line. Miss Mary Bogue 
of the staff of the Family Welfare 
Association of America is of the opinion 
that 

one of the by-products of the catastrophe 
may well be that with the differentiation of 
treatment and with a better client partici- 
pation, we may at the same time develop 
volunteer participation which is thoroughly 
integrated with the functioning of the fam- 
ily field and in which the volunteer is made 
to feel that he is receiving as well as giving 
a service. 

Certainly this winter, agencies have 
widely recruited volunteers. The 
Omaha Family Welfare Society has 
tried to match every paid worker with 
a volunteer. The volxmteer staff of 
the Duluth Family Welfare Society 
has almost equaled the paid staff. 

Case Woek 

The depression has challenged the 
case-work concepts and techniques of 
agencies. Workers have glibly talked 
about ‘‘relief being a tool in treat- 
ment/^ controlled case loads, “A” cases 
on which intensive work was done, the 
psychiatric approach, and so forth. 
The most discussed book dealiag with 
case work written in years declares 
that the emphasis is shifting in case 
work from social welfare to “individ- 
ual therapy.” Case-work philosophies 
are sprouting up like poppies in the 
social-work garden. The depression 
has accentuated some tendencies, 
blighted others, and brought the di- 
vergent schools into sharp relief. Case 
work had already moved out of the 
area of disdpline into that of sharing 
and participation between the worker 
and the client in the making of plans. 

With the lowering clouds of un- 
employment as a background, there 
have been those who have visioned 
case work as “personality adjustment 
through a treatment relationship.^^ 


A year ago at a state conference of 
social work, I heard the director of a 
psychiatric clinic declare that any well- 
integrated man could secure work even 
during an unemployment period. 
There seemed to be implicit in his 
statement the feeling that somehow the 
difficulty lay within and not without. 

The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our 
stars, 

But ia ourselves, that we are underlings. 

This point of view is expressed by its 
advocates in such terms as: “helping 
the client to get to his own problem and 
to work on it in his own way”; “as to 
the client himself we have come to a 
deeper realization that the problem is 
his problem and his to work on”; 
“considering the whole social organiza- 
tion we may see that if the client can 
work things out himself to a certain 
solution his behavior may be more 
socially acceptable and he may be 
happier.” 

Miss Florence Waite, writing re- 
cently in The Family, rather challenges 
the above position. She states; 

We may, for example, overemphasize 
personality factors in a situation without 
realizing to what extent the stress and con- 
flict are caused or accentuated by the con- 
stant threat of the wolf at the door — or 
if not the wolf, the landlord or the furniture 
installment collector; or we may aim at 
treatment ends for which clients cannot 
free their minds and enorgi^ because they 
are too harassed by the business of keeping 
alive on any terms. 

There is, of course, no gainsaying the 
thrust and stab of environment upon 
personality. Any one who has been 
mterviewing, as I have, the bond sales- 
men, the accountants, the writers, and 
the skilled workers whom emplojunent 
has thrown into the discard, realizes 
poignantly the searing effects upon 
personality of forces beyond the control 
of the individual. At the same time, 
the ganglia of emotions tied up in every 
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person make treatment directed at 
personality adjustment imperative. 

Another emerging fact is the growing 
importance seen in short-time contacts, 
and with it a questioning whether case 
work must necessarily accompany all 
giving of relief. Miss Laura A. Mer- 
rill of the Philadelphia Family Society 
comments that her organization last 
year came, to recognize that 

it is a wasteful use of a good case worker’s 
time to give or try to give case-work serv- 
ices to a family whose only desire and need 
is relief, but we no longer feel culpable when 
we give money only in a family which, 
except for accident, illness or unemploy- 
ment, would be self-maintaining and self- 
directing. I am not sure that leaving such 
a situation unprobed and untouched is not 
often the greatest case-work service we can 
render. 

Miss Mary Bogue further believes 
that 

we have been rudely awakened to the 
realization that case work is not a substitute 
for relief; that the public agencies which 
supply three fourths or more of all relief 
expenditures may properly be said to be 
doing a truly preventive job in so far as 
they are maintaining homes in which chil- 
dren are adequately nurtured; that income 
and economic security is itself a therapy, a 
prop to other securities. 

According to the Association of Com- 
mimity Chests and Councils, which re- 
leased the data on October 16, 1931, 
the relief need for next year of 314 cit- 
ies with a combined population of 46,- 
685,595 in 45 states is $170,090,130. 
Of this amount $142,670,130 is for 
“home rehef/^ and $27,420,000 for 
work relief. These cities estimate 
that 60.9 per cent of home relief must 
come from city and comity treasuries, 
37.6 per <^nt from private funds, and 
the remainder from miscellaneous 
sources. 

In considerm£r these estimates as 


bearing upon the total needs of the 
country, the Association cautions that 
three vitally important points must be 
kept in mind; namely, “that this esti- 
mate represents only the needs of the 
larger cities” where “there are well- 
established weKare and relief agencies”; 
“that this estimate is for ‘relief’ in the 
narrowest sense of that term : direct aid 
to the needy, in their homes, in the 
form of food, fuel, rent and clothing. 
It does not provide for nursing, medi- 
cine, or institutional care of any kind”; 
that “the total estimate of $27,420,000 
for work relief is not all that will be 
spent in this manner. Only 29 of the 
314 cities answered the query regard- 
ing this type of relief/^ 

The Department of Statistics of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has been 
securing relief data from a large num- 
ber of agencies since early in 1929. 
These figures throw much light upon the 
trend of events. The main relief curve 
shows a sharp upward trend from the 
1929 level in 1930 and a still sharper 
rise in 1931. It shows relief expendi- 
tures in August of 1931 to have been 
almost two and one-half times more 
than in August 1930, and nearly four 
times as high as those in August of 
1929. 

The August bulletin of the Depart- 
ment reveals that 77 per cent of August 
relief was spent in local public depart- 
ments, as against 23 per cent by private 
agencies. Based upon figures com- 
piled by the Federal Children’s Bureau 
in 66 cities in the United States during 
the first 6 months of 1931, some 70 
per cent of the amount ($23,340,000) 
spent for family relief was given by 
public departments as compared to 
30 per cent ($7,039,000) expended by 
private agencies. 

There was sharp difference of opin- 
ion as to whether or not relief funds 
would be adequate this winter. In its 
Dress release of October 16. 1931. the 
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Association of Community Chests and 
Councils estimated that in 177 cities 
with a population of 33,932,000 the 
prospects were excellent for their 
securing the relief funds they needed; 
m 71 cities the prospects were fair, 
and m 39 they were poor. 

Hearings on the question were held 
the latter part of December 1931 and 
early in January 1932 by a Senate 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Senator La Follette. Samuel A. Golds- 
smith, executive director of the Jewish 
Charities in Chicago, testified that the 
loss of wages in Chicago amounts to 
about $2,000,000 a day, while $100,000 
a day is expended in relief. He stated, 
'‘Chicago has nothing to carry on with 
beyond February 15.” William Hod- 
son, executive secretary of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, declared: 
“We cannot tell the total load we must 
carry, but the total money in sight for 
relief is not sufficient to care for the 
families who are going to be in need this 
winter.” Walter West, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Social Workers, stated: “There are no 
amounts in sight from public or private 
sources that come anywhere near the 
amounts necessary to meet the needs of 
this winter or for the next two years.” 

R. L. Duffus, in an article, “Relief 
by Guess,” in the New Republic for 
October 7, 1931, came to the following 
conclusion as the result of a question- 
naire sent to a considerable number of 
charitable organizations : 

The second winter of the worst depres- 
sion of modem times finds the United States 
in the position of an army with only a 
vague idea of the number and resources of 
the enemy it has to fight, and with an almost 
equally vague idea of the extent of its own 
ammunition and the adequacy of its Service 
of Supplies. 

Perhaps the most tragic part of the 
relief situation is the ni^arffiy amount 
being paid in some communities for the 


relief of individuals and families. Mia 
Dorothy Kahn, executive of the Jewisl 
Welfare Society, Philadelphia, testifiec 
before the La FoUette Committee thai 
“families dependent upon charity wer< 
being given only one fourth of the verj 
minimiim required to live in decent 
health.” Mr. West described Ameri- 
can relief methods as “primitive/' 
A study made in 45 cities in New 
York State by the Joint Committee on 
Unemployment Relief, published in 
August 1931, found that “though largei 
amounts are sometimes given in excep- 
tional cases, the customary maximum 
food orders per week (for a family) are 
as follows: $7 in 16 cities; $6 in 9 
cities; $4 in 4 cities; $3 in 3 cities; $1.50 
to $2 in one city; and $3 every other 
week in one city.” In Cincinnati, the 
Associated Charities spent the follow- 
ing amounts per relief case: September 
1929, $21.11; September 1930, $18.19; 
September 1931, $15.01. Thus there 
has been a substantial reduction in the 
monthly amount per family. At the 
same time it is probable that the fami- 
lies had fewer resources of their own in 
September 1931 than in September 
1929. According to Professor Mercer 
G. Evans of Emory University, the al- 
lowance per family in Atlanta early in 
November 1931 was about $3 weekly 
for food. 

Many of these budgets seem strangely 
alien to a rich and prosperous Ameri- 
can. Can it be that the unemployed 
are being asked to subsist on the star- 
vation diet of a coolie? That is “the 
dole,” with a vengeance. 

Sect arian Family Societies 
B^inning wdth October 1928, the 
Bureau of Jewidi Social Research 
received monthly statistics from thirty 
Jewish family agencies, showing the 
number of relief families and the rdidf 
expenditures. A summation of this 
information through December 1930 
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evidence of a degree of stability in 
Jewish family service taken as a whole, 
which dijffers from the experience of 
other groups, particularly the non- 
sectarian family agencies and the public 
outdoor relief departments.” 

The Bureau of Jewish Social Re- 
search in its analysis of the iaformation 
states: 

The information at hand does not permit 
us to offer a satisfactory explanation for 
the lag in the effect of the depression as it 
has been experienced by Jewish agencies. 
We may suppose that the community-wide 
dependent group which has been created 
by the depression consists primarily of the 
newer elements in the urban population 
attracted to industrial centers in recent 
years. These groups have filled the poor- 
est paid jobs and are least well established, 
so that wide-scale interruption of work 
resiilts in immediate distress. . . . Our 
problem may be interpreted in terms of 
substantial working and middle-class popu- 
lation able to resist minor economic fluctua- 
tions, but seriously endangered by a major 
depression which may bring in its wake 
economic demoralization and a tragic 
lowering of economic standards for an entire 
social class. 

Does the rather flattened curve for 
1080 and the major part of 19^9 con- 
tinue through 1981? Has the depres- 
sion assumed such proportions that 
Jewish families are now feeling its 
catastrophic effects? Apparently they 
are. A study made of 80 Jewish agen- 
cies in as many cities for the first 9 
months of 1981 shows that those agen- 
cies spent 41.5 per cent more in relief 
to 4^.8 per cent more families than in 
the like period in 1980. 

In 1980 the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities began a monthly 
registration of family relief figur^. 
Some forty-seven differ^t agencies 
have been reporting. Th^ have also 
induded St. Vincent de Paul societies 
and a few lay organizations. The 
amount of money expended for relief by 


these agencies in April 1931 was more 
than twice as great as in April 1930, and 
nearly four times as great as in April 
1929. One of the significant develop- 
ments has been the large number of new 
conferences of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul which have been springing 
up to meet the emergency situation. 

Effects on Family Life 

Implicit in family social work has 
been the responsibility for combating 
those forces which maim and cripple 
human beings. Francis H. McLean, 
field director of the Family Weffare 
Association of America, speaking at the 
National Conference of Social Work 
last year, declared that 

family case workers today, like the pioneers 
in the family movement, must concern 
themselves not only with the personality 
of the individual, but with all the social and 
living conditions which may be important 
factors in personality maladjustments. 
Good case work demands that case workers 
help plan community programs, programs 
where industrial and economic conditions 
occupy first place. 

The Family Welfare Association 
sent out, in November 1981, ‘*A Call 
From Family Social Work” to its 
member societies and individual mem- 
bers. This statement pointed out that 
social workers and laymen connected 
with family agencies are at a vantage 
point ^‘to observe the human effects of 
economic and industrial conditions.” 
It was also a challenge to the leadership 
of America. It asserted : 

We call upon the civic and industrial and 
financial lexers of America for concerted 
effort and wide participation in planning 
measures which, under proper safeguards 
in the public interest, may ultimately bring 
greater security in employment and a more 
adequate distribution of purchasing power 
among the masses of the American people. 

Consequently, it is pertinent to dis- 
cuss the impact of the depression upon 
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famfly life. There is unfortunately a 
dearth of exact material available. 
Indeed, any one looking for conclusive 
scientific data in this field is sadly dis- 
appointed. There are generalities ga- 
lore, but skimpy record of facts. The 
RusseU Sage Foundation and the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau have done yeo- 
man service. But there is need for a 
special statistical and research organi- 
zation to serve as the general staff of 
social work. 

It is a happy circumstance, however, 
that we have available the study on 
unemployment and child weKare con- 
ducted by the Federal Children’s 
Bureau during the industrial depression 
of 1921 and 1922. Racine, Wisconsin, 
and Springfield, Massachusetts, were 
chosen for this intensive study. I shah 
quote briefly from the report. The 
whole document is a much more damag- 
ing indictment of imemployment and 
the blight it casts on family life than 
these few excerpts indicate: 

It is inevitable that there should be a 
lowering of the standards of family life 
where the regular income is interrupted. 
When the father loses his job the mother 
must secure work if it is possible for her to 
do so. . , . The evidence indicates that in 
some of these families the money for the 
family's food was secured at the cost of 
permanent injury to the health of the 
mother and neglect of the children, . . . 

The investigation made by the Bureau 
shows that unemployment not only carrte 
with it immediate deprivation and hard- 
ship, but leaves a burden of debt and dis- 
couragement for the years to come. . . . 

The most important feature of unemploy- 
ment is its effect on the family morale — 
the father idle about the house, unsettled, 
disheartened; the mother going out to work 
if she can secure it, and using up every bit 
of her strength in the double task of provid- 
ing for the family's maintenance and caring 
for the household and the children; the 
children suffering from the depression and 
the uncertainty of what the future may 
mean. 


Effects on Children 

Jane Addams, in the Survey Qra'pkic 
for January 1932, describes a trip which 
she made with a group of English and 
American Quakers to Germany in 
1919 “to report upon the effects on 
children of the prolonged underfeeding 
resulting from the War and the food 
blockade.” She states that although 
they did not find that children had died 
of actual starvation, they did discover 
serious results — stunted growth, rick- 
ets, tuberculosis, dulled minds, and 
warped personalities. 

Such evidence as I have seen during 
the present depression appears to but- 
tress the findings of such earlier studies. 
The report of Grace Abbott, chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, for the 
year ending June 30, 1931, points out 
that some of the smaller communities 
have not been able to meet the needs 
of children. This has been especially 
true m mining communities and in 
those which have a single large indus- 
try. The medical inspection division 
of the public schools of Philadelphia 
found out early in 1930 that “many 
children were seriously undernour- 
ished.” Upon investigation it was 
found that “hundreds were coming to 
school without having had breakfast.” 

The Public Health Nurse Quarterly 
of the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh states that 

coincidental with the depression there has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
cases of malnutrition and a noticeable in- 
crease in rickets. . . . The individuals 
formerly able to afford private physicians 
are now bringing their children to our child 
health conferences, . . . Tuberculosis in- 
creased steadily in all age groups during the 
jfirst six months of this year [1931]. More 
children under sixteen years of age di^ 
from tuberculosis dunng these six months 
than in the full year of either 1929 or 1930. 

Reports compiled by the National 
Organization for Public Health Nurs- 
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ing as late as November 1931 led the 
organization to declare that “two years 
of financial depression and unemploy- 
ment have taken their toll in under- 
nourishment of children and young 
mothers.” At a health center in New 
York City, where the percentage of 
undernourished children has been care- 
fully tabulated for three years, malnu- 
trition has increased from 18 per cent to 
60 per cent since 1928. In Louisville, 
Kentucky, one organization reports 
that one thousand fewer children were 
able to meet the “blue ribbon” stand- 
ard of health, largely because of under- 
weight. One nursing association in 
Detroit states that free visits constitute 
40 per cent of the total work done — ^an 
increase of 10 per cent over 1929. 
Minneapolis shows an increase of 45 
per cent in requests for nursing service 
over the year of 1930. Miss Katherine 
Tucker, general director of the National 
Organization for Public HealthN ursing, 
indicates that although demands upon 
public health nurses have increased 
enormously during the past two years, 
42 per cent of the organizations have 
suffered a reduction in their funds. 

Doctor Walter Clarke, director of 
the Division of Medical Measures of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
told the writer that at the Skin and 
Cancer Clinic in New York City, with 
which the former is associated, more and 
more people were coming to the clinic 
who formerly went to private physicians. 

The National Education Association 
in its recent study, Childhood and the 
Depreseion, cites considerable evidence 
of the ill effects of unemployment upon 
the child. I quote briefly: 

A physician has coined the expression 
“epideniic demoralization” to describe 
the sense of despair and uncertainty which 
descends on those who must live by the 
charity of others. Children share in the 
loss of security and feel it fully as keenly 
as adults. A child who discovers that his 


father is out of a job, that the rent is due, 
and that no one knows where to get money 
for groceries has lost that sense of protection 
that should surround him at all times. 

Conclusion 

In addition to the material to which 
I have referred, I have before me two 
comprehensive confidential reports. 
One is an inquiry on employment and 
emergency relief in the large cities of an 
Eastern state. The other is a docu- 
ment of about a hundred pages based 
upon statements of nearly a thousand 
social workers and public health nurses 
in a large city in the United States. 
This material, if I had been free to use 
it, would have shored up many of my 
statements, particularly in regard to 
the dire effects of unemployment upon 
the members of a family and their 
relationships to one another and to the 
community. 

Indeed, the accumulated evidence is 
that the tensile strength of families 
has been strained to the limit this past 
winter. It has been the imusual fam- 
ily in which the wage earner has been 
unemployed that has arrived thus far 
unscathed and without serious deteri- 
oration. As Jane Addams has pointed 
out, where the folkways and old pat- 
terns of conduct have continued — ^that 
it is a man^s job to support his family — 
husbands have been nagged and har- 
assed to desperation. Like searing 
irons, the degradation, the sheer fear 
and panic which loss of job brings, the 
deprivations, and the bitterness have 
eaten into men's souls. Children have 
lost that sense of security which is the 
essential need of every child. Mothers 
have faced grim want with hungry 
children hanging about their skirts. 
Young wives and husbands have 
launched their marriages in leaky 
boats. Who can predict, in conse- 
quence, at how many ports of divorce 
they will land? Yea, years hence, we 
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shall be paying the price in stupendous charred and twisted personalities, 
social costs for the folly and stupidity Family social workers! You will have 
of letting men go hungry in a land of need of all the skill which your ministry 
plenty. We shall be paying with to human beings affords. 

Paul L. Benjamin^ Washington^ D. C., is executive 
secretary of the Social Hygiene Society of the District of 
Columbia, and was recently loaned by that organization 
to the District of Columbia Committee on Em'phy- 
meni as its executive secretary. He has been an associate 
editor of the Survey Magazine^ field director of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, general secretary of the 
Louisville Family Service Organization, and director of 
Public Relations of the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care, 



Guidance for Marriage and Family Life 

By Rauph P. Bridgman 


G uidance in preparing for and 
working through the adjustments 
required, in our culture, by marriage 
and family life is sought increasingly 
today by both young and old from pro- 
fessionals in whom they have con- 
fidence. Observations of family in- 
stability and unhappiness in marriage, 
plus interior fear and frustration, 
increasingly compel young people em- 
barking upon marriage to arm them- 
selves against trouble, and married 
couples in difficulty to seek help before 
they are overwhelmed. In the social 
sciences, rapidly enlarging funds of 
knowledge covering various aspects of 
family life appear to be serving both 
as a response to man’s bewilderment 
and at the same time as one of its 
causes. Progressive specialization 
within the professions, and among 
the laity the growth of the habit of 
reliance upon specialists also stimulate 
the seeking and the giving of guidance 
for marriage and family life. 

The practice of such life guidance 
today is not limited to this country. 
In Europe many physicians and birth- 
control clinics are reported to be giving 
sex hygiene and marriage relationship 
advice. In Germany alone, two hun- 
dred marriage advice stations are listed, 
most of which serve as reference bu- 
reaus from which clients are sent to 
physicians, birth-control clinics, and 
welfare offices. In England, one birth- 
control clinic specially organized for 
this purpose has experimented over 
several years with premarital exami- 
nations and sex education procedures. 
Methods there developed are now 
being introduced into other birth- 
control clinics. The publication of a 


handbook on marriage for the use of 
advisers of young people has recently 
been announced by the British Social 
Hygiene Council. In this country, 
following national patterns, marriage 
and f amily life guidance is both more 
highly organized and more closely 
integrated into the routine services of 
the professions. 

This study is concerned with mar- 
riage and family life guidance as it is 
now being practiced by an increasing 
number of individuals and groups 
within the professions of social work, 
religion, medicine, law, and education. 
It makes no attanpt to consider the 
marriage and family life guidance work 
of such trained professionals as public- 
health nurses, social-hygiene workers, 
camp directors, or community and 
recreation leaders; or of a number of 
free lancers in this field, not members 
of any professional group; or of such 
popular newspaper columnists as Dor- 
othy Dix and Beatrice Fairfax; or of 
commercial marriage guidance bureaus 
whose methods of securing and holding 
clients are those commonly associated 
with rackets. The writer hopes that 
students of social trends and social 
engineers may find of interest this brief 
summary and interpretation of a 
relatively new and rapidly developing 
control in the changing family life of 
today.i 

1 Data for tKs study conaated of current books 
and periodical literature wbich refer to marriage 
and family life guidance, tc^ther with corre- 
spondence and reports in the files erf interested 
national agendes, which were supplemented by 
interviews with from ten to twdve members of 
each of the professions here rq>resented, to 
whom warm sppreciation is due. I wish to 
thank especially Dr. Robert L. Diddnsou and 
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I. Social Case Work 

Social case work today is concerned 
with the treatment and adjustment of 
underprivileged and unadjusted in- 
dividuals functioning as organic units 
in life situations. In ordinary practice, 
the professions of religion, medicine, 
law, and education deal only with cer- 
tain aspects of the lives of their 
parishioners, patients, clients, or stu- 
dents. 

During its history of fifty years, 
social case work has been described in 
turn as the giving of relief, constructive 
assistance, the scientific diagnosis and 
treatment of social disorders , and the 
art of helping people out of trouble. 
This development in social case work’s 
conception of its r61e has been paralleled 
by increasing emphasis on the impor- 
tance of professional training for work- 
ers and by the growth of graduate 
schools of social work. Less and less 
do volunteers actively participate in 
case work; they serve instead as mem- 
bers of boards and committees, where 
they fimction chiefly as interpreters of 
the professional worker to the com- 
munity at large and of the community 
to the professional. 

Instead of telling people what to do, 
with the implication that they can 
expect assistance only so long as they 
follow directions, the professional case 
worker today aims primarily to make 

Louise S. Bryant of the National Committee on 
Maternal Health; Dr. W. F. Snow, director of 
the American Social Hygiene Association, and 
members of his staff in the Division oi Family 
Relatians; Worth L. Tippy, director of the Com- 
mission on the Church and Sodal Service of the 
Federal Coun<^ of The Churches of Christ in 
Arnica; and Grace Marcus, case-work con- 
sultant in the Charity Organization Society, 
New York City, for making available corre- 
i^ndencoand memoranda that contained much 
valuable first-hand data, for repr^enting provoc- 
ative and useful points of view, and for reading 
the manuscript and making many suggestions for 
its improvement. 


available to her clients their own 
unused resources. Both financial and 
personal assistance is given in such a 
way that the client is progressively 
able to get along without assistance. 
Treatment begins in the first interview 
and proceeds throughout the history of 
each case, parallel with the collection 
and the analysis of data. With the 
help of her supervisor or a case confer- 
ence group, the professional worker 
studies the facts as they are revealed, 
and, in the light of her study, makes 
and from time to time revises treatment 
plans. These generally caU for the 
introduction of new and constructive 
influences into the lives of clients, and 
the modification or the active elimina- 
tion of factors judged destructive. 
Thus, by manipulating the environ- 
ment, by building up self-confidence, 
and by guiding the client in his earlier 
attempts to use his own resources, the 
worker endeavors to make possible a 
more satisfactory, and she hopes per- 
manent, life adjustment. If case work 
was once exclusively executive, today 
it is objective understanding, reMuca- 
tion, and guidance, with respect for the 
freedom and the individuality of its 
clients. 

This broad sketch of contemporary 
case-work philosophy and method is 
not, of course, accurately dej^riptive of 
all family case work. In a few agen- 
cies, routine social diagnosis and pre- 
scription is. still the rule, although this 
is fast disappearing. In others, pro- 
cedures have been stiH further modified 
in the light of the clinical techniques of 
psychiatry. One group, applying the 
teachings of post-Freudian psycho- 
analysis, aim to relate themselves to 
applicants for assistance and carry on 
case-work treatment with attention 
exclusively to the inner problems of 
their clients, to the psychological 
factors in adjustment. Helping people 
in trouble means to them helping people 
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meet their daily life situations with 
less conflict and less strain.^ 

A WIDENING FIELD 

Meanwhile, most family case-work 
agencies have come to require of their 
workers, in addition to skill in diagnosis 
and treatment through the interview, 
broad foundations of knowledge in the 
social sciences. In addition to case 
workers, some agencies also employ 
nurses, clinical psychologists, special- 
ists in household arts and nutrition, 
and psychiatric workers, either to help 
assimilate into case-work theory and 
practice the contributions of their 
special sciences, or to supplement case 
workers in their approach to clients. 

As communities have becomefamiliar 
with these more recent professional 
emphases, family case work has tended 
to lose in their eyes the stigma formerly 
attached to it. People in financi^ 
difficulties more often seek help before 
they are driven into the streets, and 
with less sense of shame. Those who 
come for financial assistance increas- 
ingly ask also for marriage and family 
relationship guidance. Still others ap- 
ply solely for assistance in solving mar- 
riage and family relationship problems. 

For instance, one woman from a poor 
district applied to a family society for 
assistance in handling a cranky mother- 
in-law; because, she said, a neighbor 
had told her she would find some one at 
the family agency who could help. It 
turned out that this neighbor was a 
client of the agency who had been re- 
ceiving jSnancial aid but who had come 
to value also the agency^s assistance 
in her family relationship problems. 
In another city a mother comfortably 
well off saw **Fainily Society” in 
the telephone directory and appeared 

»This point of view is aWy set forth in A 
Chmging F^diclhg^ in Social Cme Work, hy 
Virginia P. Robinson, Univ^ity of North 
Carolina Press, 19S1, 


before the application secretary be- 
cause she was upset by the discovery 
that her husband was teaching their 
daughter bad sex habits. Such cases, 
self-initiated by self-maintaining cli- 
ents, can be found by the tens in the 
case loads of all family agencies today. 

DEALING WITH MARITAL 
MALADJUSTMENT 

Increasingly, therefore, the practice 
of social case work includes marriage 
and family life guidance. In most 
agencies, cases involving problems of 
marital adjustment are assigned to the 
more mature workers. It is widely 
believed within the profession, how- 
ever, that no family case worker can 
give adequate service to her clients 
today witihiout taking sex and marital 
adjustment into consideration. Some- 
times a worker is called upon to help a 
client to develop more constructive 
attitudes in a sex relationship. If 
gynecological examination or contra- 
ceptive advice seems to be indicated, 
the suggestion is made to the client and 
to her husband, and, when accepted, 
necessary services are arranged. 
Treatment is modified in the light of 
medical findings and recommenda- 
tions, but the case worker continues 
actively to carry the case. 

While this is the usual procedure 
within the profession, one agency has 
developed the policy of referring cases 
involving problems of sex and marital 
adjustment to a group of specialists 
organized into a separate department 
within the agency. Increasingly aware 
of the sex life of many of their clients as 
a factor in family maladjustment, 
increasingly impressed by the fact that 
the arrival of additional children was 
actually prolonging dependency in 
many families under care, and believing 
also that the ordinary social case 
worker could not adequately handle 
this type of problem, the Jewish Social 
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Service Bureau of Chicago organized, 
in 1922, a sex hygiene department, to 
make available to woman clients of the 
agency, referred by case workers with 
the approval of their supervisors, 
medical examination and instruction in 
the use of contraceptives. 

Today, staffed by a woman physician, 
a man physician, a specially trained 
case worker, and a nurse, this depart- 
ment gives sex hygiene advice and 
guidance to both husbands and wives. 
The director believes this service has 
proved itself indispensable in the 
treatment of the type of problems 
with which his organization deals, and 
that it has helped to reduce sex in- 
compatibility and domestic friction by 
lessening fear of pregnancy and by 
increasing gratification in sex relations. 

Thus within social case work there 
have developed two general approaches 
to the handling of marital relationship 
problems. One says in effect: Train 
the ordinary case worker to be ready 
with guidance on the sex hygiene and 
marital relationship aspects of her 
clients’ lives, and expect her to use 
medical and birth-control socialists as 
she would specialists in tuberculosis or 
mental disease. The other approach 
says: These are special problems; the 
ordinary case worker cannot handle 
them adequately; cases involving the 
need for sex hygiene and marital rela- 
tionship guidance must be referred to 
and carried by specialists, whose serv- 
ices may be made available either 
through a department of the agency 
or through a nearby marriage guidance 
clinic. Several case-work executives 
have tried to develop, or have advo- 
cated the development of, separate 
marriage and family life guidance clin- 
ics in their communities. 

A VALUABLE SI®VICE 

Whatever <Mfferences there may be 
over questions of method and or^ini- 


zation, all family case workers are 
united in believing that sex hygiene 
and marital relationship guidance has 
proved so valuable and so acceptable 
to their clients that it ought to be made 
available to all who desire it. "‘Al- 
though our service has been limited to a 
small number of cases, there is consider- 
able indication that adjustment of sex 
relations and the use of contraceptives 
are important factors in improving sex 
compatibility and domestic relations,” 
writes a former director of the Chicago 
Jewish Social Service Bureau. Point- 
ing out that social case work still serves 
only the relatively underprivileged, 
and further that its help becomes 
available rather late in the marital 
history of badly adj'usted couples or 
unsuccessful families, he proposes that 

a service be organized suitable to the needs 
of couples early in marriage or even before 
marriage. Such a service would not only 
effect family limitation but the spacing of 
wanted children so that a lotiger interval 
between pregnancies could be obtained. 
If instituted for the use of couples early in 
their married careers, it might aid consider- 
ably in preventing the development of do- 
mestic friction and disharmony which so 
often bring families to the attention of 
courts of domestic relations and social 
agencies. 

n. The Ministry 

Next to social case workers, Protes- 
tant ministers receive, probably, more 
calls for help on marriage and family 
problems than do the members of 
any other profession. No minister 
can entirely escape calls from families 
in distress; some ministers, generally 
those who are also interested in other 
aspects of ‘"work with individuals,” 
give as much as a third of their time to 
marriage and family life guidance; but 
for most ministers, such service is inci- 
dental to their regular pastoral work. 

Curricula of Protestant theologies 
seminaries are replete with courses in 
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philosophy, theology, Biblical science, 
and homiletics; some also offer courses 
in education, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy; and a few offer single semester 
courses in the art of helping people out 
of trouble, only two of which include 
supervised clinical experience. Protes- 
tant ministers in training are given 
plenty of information, but little or no 
supervised practice in developing clin- 
ically effective methods of work with 
individuals. ^ 

Ministers in general, however, are 
more mature persons than case workers 
(most of whom are young unmarried 
women), their reading and study are 
wider, they enjoy greater professional 
prestige, and they are called upon for 
help by aU sorts and conditions of men. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some ministers, while carrying on their 
general pastoral work and preaching, 
have developed reasonably effective 
procedures for marriage guidance or for 
family life guidance or for both. 

FAMILY LIFE GUIDANCE 

Parishioners with family relation- 
ship difficulties present mudi the same 
sort of problems to be foimd in the 
records of family case-work agencies: 
A wife suspecting her husband of infi- 
delity comes asking the minister to 
talk with him ; help is sought in settling 
a quarrel between a wife and her hus- 
band’s mother in which the man takes 
his wife’s part, claiming that his mother 
is insane; a wife appeals to the minister 
for help because her husband, infatu- 

® Five of the larger seminaries list courses for 
students in sodal ca^ work, or in interviewing, 
or on the use of psychology and psychiatry in 
pastoral work, consisting primarily of readings 
and discu^on. During 1OS0 and 1081, the 
Craigie Foundation of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has provided supervised training in mental 
hoq)itaIs for fifty young ministers in order to 
help them to reconstruct their pastoral work 
into the guidance and adjustment of human 
relationships. 


ated with a younger woman, wants 
her to leave him; a young man and his 
widowed mother, of whom he is the sole 
support, increasingly get on each other’s 
nerves, and he comes to the minister, 
claiming that he cannot live with her 
any longer and yet cannot support her 
if they live apart.^ 

In the absence of any professionally 
accepted guidance procedures, such 
problems are handled in a variety of 
ways. At one extreme stands the 
minister who attempts to locate the 
guilty party, bring him to repentance, 
and effect restitution or reconcihation, 
A minister with this approach invari- 
ably tries to keep intact the structure of 
monogamous family life. At the other 
extreme stands the minister with a 
case-work philosophy, who tries to 
help each individual make the most 
satisfactory adjustment possible under 
the circumstances, whether or not the 
family is kept together. 

Whatever the approach, ministers 
rely for effectiveness in their interview 
work upon common sense, insight, and 
human sympathy and understanding. 
They do not make case studies or keep 
case records; the brief notes made by 
some have been considered by pro- 
fessional case workers inadequate for 
planning and checking the effectiveness 
of treatment. Many of the ministers 
who offer marriage and family life 
guidance, however, keep in close touch 
with nearby case workers, and in their 
own work use increasingly the theories 
and the procedures of professional 
social case work. 

CHURCH CLINICS 

In some communities, ministers have 
found themselves overwhelmed by re- 
quests for help or have been impressed 
by the greater experience of members 

^ For a fuller summary, see Dexter, E. W* and 
R. C., The Minister mid Family Troubles^ Eichard 
E. Smith, 1081. 
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of other professions, and as a result 
have organized in their churches clinics 
or bureaus for family life guidance or 
simply for life guidance. Fifteen such 
church clinics are now known. They 
range, in personnel, all the way from a 
minister (or his assistant trained in 
education and psychology) plus two or 
three consultants available upon re- 
quest, to a staff consisting of a full-time 
psychiatric social worker or psychia- 
trist and a secretary plus anywhere 
from two to twenty-six consultants.® 
In service, they vary from one after- 
noon or evening a week, during which 
75 individuals are interviewed each 
yfear, to regular daily office hours 
during which 1,100 or more individuals 
are handled each year. In annoxmce- 
ments to the public, the scale extends 
all the way from offering help (1) to 
persons who wish to change certain 
characteristics which now cause them 
unhappiness and lessen their effective- 
ness, (k) to persons in practical difficul- 
ties, (3) to husbands and wives who 
have difficulties in adjusting to each 
other, (4) to parents who want assist*- 
ance in child guidance, and (5) to young 
people who have difficulties in making 
their adjustments,” — ^from such broad 
claims as these to simple announce- 
ments that appointments are available 
for people who have family or personal 
adjustment problems. In primaiy 
aim, the gamut runs from the cure of 
nervous disorders or of alcoholism to 
vocational and family life guidance. 

* The life AdjtistmeEt Center of the Mount 
Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, 
D. C., reported in June 1930 that its psud staff 
consisted of a full-time psychiatric social worker 
and her secretary, plus the following volunteers: 
eight psychiatrists, three sodal workers, five 
physidans, three child psychiatrists, one dieti- 
tian, one home economics adviser, one hostess, 
one director of religious education, one clinical 
p^diologist, one psychoanalyst, and one dergy- 
man, who in the previous dght months had 
given, through the Life Adjustment Center, 
appointments to 581 individuals. 


These church clinics, no matter what 
their original purpose and without 
regard to the quality of their work, are 
all called upon increasingly for help in 
marriage and family relationship prob- 
lems. 

maebiage guidance for contracting 

COUPLES 

Turning now to marriage guidance, 
ever since a well-known physician 
made a stirring public appeal to his 
pastor twenty-five years ago, physi- 
cians, sociologists, and eugenists have 
been trying to impress upon clergymen 
the importance of the service they 
might render to family stability and 
individual happiness if they would 
train for marriage the young people for 
whom they perform marriage cere- 
monies. Today many ministers use 
guidance procedures, most of which 
have been worked out individually, 
but some of which represent the think- 
mg and the experience of clerical groups. 
The rank and file of the profession, 
however, still believe that it is not their 
responsibility to go behind the marriage 
license. 

Pressure is being brought continually 
against this letter-of-the-law attitude. 
Commissions or committees on mar- 
riage and the home or on marriage and 
divorce in six of the larger denomina- 
tions, a^d the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of The Churches of 
Christ in America have all recom- 
mended in recent reports that ministers 
should be trained to give preparation 
for marriage and family life to young 
couples at whose marriages they offici- 
ate. In June 1931 the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church adopted a canon which makes 
it obligatory upon its clergy "‘to give 
instruction to the contracting parties 
as to the nature of holy matrimony, its 
responsibilities, and the means of 
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grace which God has provided through 
His church.” At least two national 
church social service departments are 
planning to publish in 1931 booklets of 
instruction to help ministers carry 
out the recommendations of these 
committees, assemblies, and conven- 
tions. 

Many denominations in the past 
five years have included in their minis- 
terial institutes and conferences, lec- 
tures and courses on family life and 
marriage guidance. An interdenom- 
inational office has records of more 
than a hundred conferences on marriage 
and family life organized during the 
last five years by dioceses or districts 
or church federation areas, in whidi, 
besides meetings for young people, 
there were conferences and discussions 
for ministers. In December 1931 the 
Commission on Social Service of the 
Federal Council of The Churches of 
Christ in America, in cooperation with 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, reached more than seven hundred 
ministers through conferences on mar- 
riage and the home in nine Pacific 
coast cities, and in each of these cities 
follow-up seminars have been organized 
for the systematic study of these 
problems by ministers. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the min- 
isters so influenced are relatively few in 
number and that such meetings and 
seminars furnish merely the beginnings 
of training for marriage and famfiy 
life guidance. 

MARRIAGE GUIDANCE PRACTICE 

Actual marriage guidance practice 
varies widely — sR the way from a 
perfunctory half-hour talk and the gift 
of a booldet on sex hygiene, to sk 
interviews or more with each couple. 
Sometimes the minister will talk with 
the man, and the minister's wife with 
the young woman. In addition, a few 
refer couples to cooperative physicians 


or to nearby birth-control clinics for 
contraceptive advice, and still fewer 
refer to financial experts for help on 
budgeting. At one city church in 
which more than five hundred mar- 
riages were performed in 1930, a 
worker is employed solely for confer- 
ences with applicants for marriage. 
An experienced woman with children of 
her own, she uses when necessary a 
psychiatrist, a birth-control clinic, and 
the budgeting department of a savings 
bank to furnish couples with the infor- 
mation she believes they need for their 
futoe happiness. More commonly, 
however, marriage guidance is given 
solely by the officiating minister. 

Several ministers have developed 
application forms that call for informa- 
tion which, when given, becomes the 
basis of their marriage guidance inter- 
views. One explains : “ This enables us 
to discuss at once and without embar- 
rassment such questions as sex rela- 
tionships and learning to get along 
with the in-laws.” Another minister 
publishes banns and has his young 
people declare their intention at public 
services of worship. Still another, in 
preparation for his two or three guid- 
ance interviews and the ceremony, 
requires of each couple he is going to 
marry, regular attendance at his mar- 
riage class, 

MARRIAGE GUIDANCE CONTENT 

The content of these interviews 
varies widely, from relatively plati- 
tudinous references to the home, future 
children, and the spiritual or sacra- 
mental aspects of marriage, to direct 
presentation and discussion of budget- 
ing, sex relations, and spacing children. 
One minister describes his interviews 
with young couples as foEows: 

My first step is to make sure the couples 
know how and where to get th«r license, if 
it has not already been secured. From that 

I proceed to inquire whether either of them 
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has been previously married, and if so, 
what were the circumstances. Each di- 
vorce must be treated on its own merit and 
as much consideration given to the future 
marriage as to the blunders of the past. I 
next inquire as to prospective income, 
living arrangements, savings, and insur- 
ance. It is no longer ethical to marry 
people without visible means of support, 
and the clergyman who does so is encourag- 
ing a broken home. 

From the economic and household sidfe of 
marriage it is an easy step to inquire as to 
what thought they have given to the sexual 
aspects of marriage; what have they read 
and with whom they have discussed such 
matters; whether they have decided upon 
any practical method of family limitation or 
not. 

After this I present them with a marriage 
booklet which gives careful guidance in the 
technique of sex conduct in marriage. I do 
not attempt to discuss these intimate mat- 
ters with them face to face, for most 
couples are too embarrassed to do so com- 
fortably, and more of them have no vocabu- 
lary or experience to do so if they wished. 
I assure them of my willingness to give 
them any needed assistance at any time in 
the future. 

These interviews do not take very long, 
as a rule, and may be easily concluded by an 
inquiry as to relatives, their religious 
preferences, and any necessary details of 
the wedding coremony. The very fact that 
a pastor car^ about all these things gives 
the young couple the assurance that here is 
one who understands, and if perplexities 
come, they have in him one who is a true 
shepherd and a real friend. 

Another pastor, whose city church 
has an active program for young peo- 
ple, says it is generally known that 
marriage applicants must go through a 
pretty stiff course of training with him. 
Here is his description of this training: 

After making sure that they understand 
how to secure a licaise and after completing 
arrangements for the ceremony, I explain to 
them that I do not take marriage fees, 
because 1 want them to think me as an 


entirely disinterested third party who is 
mediating to them knowledge of vital 
importance for their future happiness. 
Then I tell them that in my experience 
money and sex are the rocks on which 
marriages are most likely to fail and that if 
young people get started straight in these 
two matters they will have happy married 
lives. I teU them how important it is to 
make a plan for the use of their income, and 
with the help of some budgeting material 
from a local bank officer I explain how this 
can be done. Then I ask them to talk it 
over together and make a tentative plan; 
this they sometimes discuss with me later, 
sometimes not, as they perfer. 

Next I explain to them that satisfactory 
sex relations must be learned, often slowly 
and patiently, and that happily married 
couples reach the heights only after several 
years of experience in cohabitation. Then 
I talk about the differences between the sex 
natures of women and men. If I see that 
they are embarrassed, I give the next part 
of the instruction to each separately. By 
this time, however, most couples are willing 
to have me talk about sex intercourse, 
which I explain with the help of diagrams. 
Some couples already know a good deal, 
either from reading or from previous sex 
experience. Other couples, iadudiag many 
who think they know a lot, are completely 
ignorant and have to be handled very 
carefully. I make sure jiot to embarrass 
either by referring to wbat the other has 
told me privately and I try to lighten any 
guilt that there may he over earlier 
experiences. 

The next point, unless they have previ- 
ously brought it up, is the control of con- 
ception. I diajuss the hygiene and the 
psychology of different methods commonly 
used and secure for them an appointment 
with a physician, if they wish it. I finish 
with several g^eral suggestions about 
physical health and living arrangements. 
In case they are planning to live with either 
family of in-laws, I discuss at some length 
the jHTOS and cons of the course they pro- 
per, for most young people have not 
thought that there axe in this generation 
good reasons against, as weE as for, such an 
arrangement. Then I give them one or 
two booklets containing the material I have 
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talked over witk tkem so that they can 
remember better what I have said. 

Ail of this takes from eight to twelve 
hours with each couple. More than half 
come back for another talk before the 
marriage service, sometimes to clear up a 
point, more often just to thank me. If they 
are living in the neighborhood, I make a 
point of inviting them to another interview 
two or three months after the ceremony. 

This is the plan I have followed for more 
than ten years and not one of the couples 
that I have prepared in this way has sep- 
arated. Most of them have as many 
children as they can afford, which is what I 
would expect of couples happily adjusted 
financially and sexuaUy.” 

COOPERATION WITH PROFESSIONALS 

The number of ministers who take 
as seriously as this their opportunities 
for marriage guidance is relatively 
small. Among these there are a few 
who have made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the literature on 
marriage, sex hygiene, the psychol- 
ogy and psychopathology of sex, the 
control of conception, budgeting, 
home-making, and the fine art of liv- 
ing together. Of this group there is a 
handful who also keep in touch with 
clinical developments in social work 
and in medicine, and they are the most 
competent marriage guidance workers 
in their profession. 

Instead of offering this service 
themselves, some ministers in the 
larger cities prefer to call upon nearby 
social case workers or psychiatrists, or 
more rarely gynecologists, for the 
marriage guidance of their young 
people, in some parishes these pro- 
fessionals are used informally, es- 
pecially when they are residents in the 
parish or members of the church. In 
others, their services are organized 
into a dinxc or bureau. 

One dty church whose dubs, dasses, 
and discussion groups annually enroll 
more than 400 young people, most of 


them unmarried, organized during the 
fall of 1931 a carefully planned marriage 
guidance service. Sex hygiene and 
marriage relationship questions had 
long taken a prominent place in the 
informal discussions of these groups, 
and their adult leaders had been fre- 
quently asked for help in working out 
problems. Before opening the new 
guidance service the church staff met 
with a social psychiatrist for ten group 
conferences on sex and marriage ad- 
justments, in order that they might 
know better what types of problems to 
refer. The service is directed by a 
psychiatric social worker who has also 
had experience in educational work 
with young people, and by a woman 
physician, with experience also as a 
university dean of women. Consult- 
ants available upon request include the 
pastor, his staff of seven workers, a 
man physician, a psychiatrist, a budget 
specialist, and a household arts spe- 
cialist. 

SUMMARY 

Marriage and family life guidance is 
nowhere an intrinsic and necessary 
part of the work of the Protestant 
minister today. Professional social 
case work has so developed that its 
routine practice necessarily involves 
marital and family relationship guid- 
ance. Professional leadership in reli- 
gion, however, may include it or not, 
depending upon the interest of the 
individual minister. When given, this 
guidance may be made available to 
parishioners in two ways: either di- 
rectly through the minister, or through 
a staff of more or less trained workers of 
which the minister may be a member. 
The former is many times more fre- 
quent than the latter. 

ni. The Profession of Medicine 

In recent years the treatment and 
cure of disorders related to sex fimc- 
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tioning has been developed by a few 
physicians to include sex hygiene and 
marriage guidance. Requests from 
patients, individual reading in scientific 
and semipopular treatises on psychol- 
ogy and sociology, and the changing 
attitudes of a few leaders of the profes- 
sion, all stimulate this trend. On the 
other hand, leaving out schools of pub- 
lic health, almost all of the work of 
medical schools trains students to deal 
with sick bodies, not organically whole 
human beings, and to cure disease, not 
prevent it. There is also abroad in the 
profession the widespread belief that 
it is the family physician’s job to do ah 
that he can to effect cures but that not 
much else is his business. Add am- 
bition for professional success, and the 
consequent necessity for protecting one- 
self against all too facile and sometimes 
fatal innuendo, and it becomes clear 
why most physicians are wary of the 
socio-psychological aspects of the sex 
lives of their patients. 

Preventing the recurrence of disease, 
therefore, is within the province of the 
physician, but not providing ahead of 
time for marital health and happiness. 
Rarely will the ordinary doctor, for in- 
stance, dismiss a woman patient after 
a therapeutic abortion or a danger- 
ous labor or a gynecological operation 
or illness, without prescribing some 
method for controlling conception. 
Equally rare is the physician who offers 
sex mformation and marriage relation- 
ship guidance to recently married 
patients or those about to be married. 
Indeed, it is safe to say that there are 
fewer physicians than ministers who 
have equipped themselves to offer 
such guidance. 

PROCEDURES OF PHYSICIANS 

In the absence of generally accepted 
texts or clinical guides, the procedures 
used by these few vary widely. Some 
report that they tell their younger pa- 


tients who ask for help what they have 
learned from their older patients about 
the pitfaUs of sex; a few mention tech- 
niques for putting patients at their ease 
and for presenting material; and one 
says that he scales mformation accord- 
ing to his estimate of what the patient 
can understand or can endure emo- 
tionally. 

The most thorough procedures found 
within the medical profession are those 
described by Dr. Robert L. Dickinson 
in publications of the National Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health. In 1890 
he started to collect data on the sex 
lives of his patients and to try out 
clinical techniques for premarital ex- 
amination, instruction in sex hygiene, 
and marriage relationship guidance. 
In 1905 he began to persuade his col- 
leagues of the unique opportunity of 
the physician for preventing serious 
disorders and unhappiness by the prac- 
tice of preventive gynecology and mar- 
riage relationship guidance and to tell 
them how he did it. By 19£5, when he 
retired from active practice to devote 
aE his time without remuneration to 
the Committee on Maternal Health, 
he had accumulated clinical records of 
eight thousand cases, out of which he 
could call a thousand full histories of 
sex relationship in marriage averaging 
seven years in length, with some cover- 
ing thirty years. 

MARRIAGE GUIDANCE IN THE 
BIRTH-CONTBOL MOVEMENT 

With the twentieth century, several 
methods of preventing conception be- 
gan to spread rapidly through the more 
prosperous sections of this country, and 
after the World War a movement to 
make contraceptive information avail- 
able to less privil^ed groups got under 
way. It was not imtil 1928, however, 
that the first birth-control clinic in this 
country opened iU^cTarCtirth^ of 
much opposition. Two othersT'"*^^ 
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started that same year and three the 
next . The movement developed slowly 
at first; six years later there were only 
twenty-eight clinics. In the next two 
years fifty-seven new clinics were 
opened, so that by the end of 1931 
eighty-five clinics, pretty well dis- 
tributed through the country, were 
offering contraceptive advice and guid- 
ance to the general public free or for 
nominal fees. More than half were 
hospital clinics. Birth control had 
become recognized. 

Today new emphases are emerging 
within the movement. Officers and 
staff members of several birth-control 
clinics are raising questions regarding 
the adequacy of the services they offer. 
Whether it is because some younger 
physicians in all communities are now 
willing to instruct patients in methods 
of controlling conception and hospitals 
are begnming to develop organized 
birth-control services, or because stud- 
ies of records are revealing that most of 
their patients have come between the 
ages of 35 and 45 after physical and 
mental suffering that could have been 
prevented had contraceptive and sex 
hygiene information been available 
earlier, or because increasingly they are 
receiving requests for examination and 
instruction from newly married and 
engaged couples — ^whether for one or 
for all of these reasons, there is an 
increasing interest in the expansion 
of services to include sex hygiene 
instruction and marital relationship 
guidance. 

A birth-control worker in a large 
Eastern city urged upon her colleagues 
recently: 

Now that the giving of contraceptive 
advice is a procedure accepted by many 
social service agencies and by an increasing 
number of private physicians, may we not 
go a step furtfci^r hd^p educate these 
women when they &st think of getting 
Carried? May we not mdkeinfoimation on 


sex hygiene and marital relationships and 
contraception as easily available through 
literature and contact with cooperative 
physicians, nurses, and social workers to 
the young men and women of the less 
privileged group as we now do to practically 
all [stc] of the young men and women of the 
more privileged group.^ 

The Birth Control Review, official 
organ of the Birth Control League, up 
to and including 1930 printed no ma- 
terial on marriage and family life guid- 
ance, but did present several articles on 
the sex education of children and ado- 
lescents. During 1931, however, five 
contributions were concerned in whole 
or in part with marriage and family life 
guidance, and many such contributions 
are planned for 1932. At least two 
birth-control clinics developed, during 
1930 and 1931, techniques for what 
they call sex talks to husbands and 
wives, and one is giving premarital 
instruction to couples who come with 
marriage licenses. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
MATERNAL HEALTH 

It was also in 1923 that a group of 
physicians and laymen, several of 
whom were associated also with the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
and the American Birth Control League 
joined hands to organize the Com- 
mittee on Maternal Health. Its pur- 
poses were announced as research, and 
publication for and advisory service to 
the medical profession. From the 
very beginning, it interested itself in a 
comprehensive program of preventive 
gynecology which included the control 
of conception, premarital examina- 
tions, conjugal adjustment, sterilization 
without unsexing, therapeutic abortion, 
and the prevention and treatment of 
sterility— eveiy major medical aspect 
of maternal health. 

Licreasingly recognized by indi- 
vidual members of the mediml profes- 
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sion as a trustworthy pioneer, the 
Committee on Maternal Health be- 
came in 1930 the National Committee 
on Maternal Health, Inc.® The medi- 
cal profession as a whole, however, is 
not actively interested in its work, nor 
has it gone on record through any of its 
organized agencies as approving the 
practice of marriage and family life 
guidance.’' 

Requests for help in the organization 
of new birth-control clinics, which have 
been received by the National Commit- 
tee on Maternal Health during 1931 
from hospitals and other organized 
public health agencies, are evidence 
that the era of the independent birth- 
control clinic as a protest and demon- 
stration is drawing to a close. Today 
older clinics are being incorporated 
into, and new clinics are being organ- 
ized only within, hospital systems and 
other public health units. The need 
for and the value of conception control 
have been proved to leaders in medi- 
cine, religion, social work, and educa- 
tion. Hospitals are being persuaded 
to discard their century-long practice 
of performing abortions on women 
with such ailments as chronic kidney 
disease, and to adopt instead preven- 
tive measures — ^ia other words, to 
prescribe contraception in order to 
lessen abortion. 

Before they become units in the 

® The Nalaonal Committee on Maternal 
Health, New York Academy of Medidne Bmld- 
ing, East lOS Street, New York City, has 
published several pamphlets and reprints and 
also three volumes: Birth Control Clinics 

by Robinson, 19S0; A Thousand Marriages by 
Dickinson and Beam, 19S1; and The Control of 
Conception by Dickinson and Bryant, 19S1 — all 
handled by the Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore. 

The Cindimati Academy of Medidne daims 
it is the only medical body in the world that has 
organist a maternal health servi<»; but up 
through I9S1 this service did not include mar- 
riage guidance apart from advice on the control 
of concq[>tion. 


organized public health services of 
their communities, many birth-control 
clinics, following the present trend, will 
doubtless have developed the practice 
of giving premarital examinations, and 
sex hygiene and marital relationship 
guidance. It is quite probable there- 
fore that before many years some 
hospital organizations will include 
clinics offering marriage guidance serv- 
ices. 

PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 

A little farther from the main cur- 
rents of medicine and public health 
flow certain specialties within psychi- 
atry, the practice of which involves 
giving marriage and family life guid- 
ance. A social psychiatrist (his own 
designation) in a large city reports 
that young people increasingly come to 
ask him how happy and satisfying 
marital relationships may be developed. 
Psychoanalysts find that in the course 
of each analysis they have to help the 
patient analyze his sex conflicts and 
repressions and work out more accept- 
able ways of handling sex impulses. 
P^chiatrists on the staffs of child 
guidance clinics, using newer child 
guidance techniques, are often called 
upon to help parents to work out more 
satisf actory relations with each other in 
order that their children may be re- 
lieved of some of the stimuli to the bad 
behavior for which they are under 
treatment. 

When initiated by parents, some 
child guidance clinics also accept 
diort-term cases, in which, instead of 
working directly with the child, the 
psychiatrist has a series of interviews 
with one or both parents. Family 
relationships, especially the conjugal 
relationsMp, come up for consideration 
in most such cases. Marriage and 
family life guidance, therefore, is in- 
trinsic within the routine practice of 
these specialties. 
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A DEMAND FOR CMNICS 

Some members of the profession of 
medicine have come to believe in the 
need for organized bureaus or institutes 
for marriage and family life guidance. 
One doctor has secured the backing of 
many prominent citizens in his com- 
munity for the opening of such a 
bureau in the Spring of 19S2. Another 
writes: 

I should like to see marriage councils in 
every city of the country, to provide 
consultations for patients according to their 
needs with the specialties of internal 
medicine, neurology, psychiatry, endocrin- 
ology, and urology, and, in related fields 
outside medicine, with psychology, sociol- 
ogy, and education. These councils 
should be staffed by men and women who 
are successfully married, normally sexed, 
high-minded, dean-minded, open-minded, 
and unhampered by inhibitions or by 
celibate dogmas. 

In summary, the practice today of 
several specialties within medicine 
involves giving guidance for marriage 
and family life. Some family physi- 
cians also are now offering within their 
routine services at least the medical 
aspects of such guidance. Staffs of 
marriage climes organized by members 
of other professions always include one 
or more physicians. Except for the 
development in this direction of the 
procedures of certain birth-control clin- 
ics, however, no marriage and family 
life guidance bureau or clinic has 
yet developed within the medical 
profession. 

IV. The Legal Profession 

Members of the legal profession, 
especially lawyers who handle family 
trusts, divorce lawyers, and courts 
whose jurisdictions cover domestic 
relationships, perpetually handle situa- 
tions which offer opportunity for family 
life guidance. Seldom do they meet 


couples in the early stages of trouble, 
however; whatever guidance they give 
is to families already under some 
strain and often at the breaking point. 

Here and there lawyers can be 
found who inquire into requests for 
legal services and offer domestic rela- 
tionship guidance where they think it is 
needed and will be acceptable. Legal 
aid societies often tender such services 
to their underprivileged clients. In 
one law club, recently, the question as 
to whether or not these services were 
within the province of lawyers provoked 
brisk discussion. Like most ministers 
who believe that they cannot inquire 
behind the marriage license, and like 
most physicians who refuse to discuss 
general sex matters with their patients 
on grounds of professional ethics, 
so most lawyers have apparently con- 
cluded that it is professionally unethi- 
cal for them to offer clients marital and 
family life guidance. 

It is only the nonconformist, with a 
social philosophy and a certain degree 
of disinterestedness, that finds it worth 
while to prepare himself for such 
services. By his experience with cli- 
ents seeking divorce, and through his 
reading and study of sociology and 
mental hygiene, he has been led to 
beheve them important. Taking the 
next step and actually offering such 
services has required courage, because 
people are not so accustomed to seeking 
personal help from lawyers as they are 
from social workers, ministers, or 
physicians. 

SOCIALIZED COURT PROCEDURES 

Due primarily to the efforts of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau and several 
other national social work agencies, 
courts are developing social philoso- 
phies and socialized procedures more 
rapidly than the legal profession as a 
whole. The first domestic or family 
relations court was opened at Cin- 
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cinnati in 1910. Today, besides di- 
vorce courts, there exist in this country 
fifty courts which have jurisdiction 
solely over problems of domestic rela- 
tionship or over juvenile and domestic 
problems. 

These courts are an innovation in 
legal institutions. For securing evi- 
dence and developiug judgments, they 
depend not upon the abstract learning 
of lawyers but upon case-history data 
secured by probation officers, social 
case workers, psychiatrists, or clinical 
psychologists. These last are some- 
times called referees. There are no 
juries, and decisions are private. In- 
stead of closing cases, judgments open 
them or serve as one step in their 
treatment. 

In all courts which employ referees or 
probation officers, efforts are made 
first to adjust cases unofficially. A 
report of the activities of one court 
well known for its socialized procedures 
says that during a recent year 90 per 
cent of its cases involving children 
were adjusted out of court. Another 
reports that it has adjusted 70 per cent 
of all its cases unofficially. The pro- 
portion of cases so adjusted varies, 
but is increasing in all domestic re- 
lations and juvenile courts. The 
content of the word adjustment” 
depends, of course, upon the court; the 
process which it implies varies all the 
way from giving rule-of-thumb advice 
in a half-hour interview, to a year of 
family case work on a par with that 
done in the best family agencies. 

It is also a widespread practice for 
referees and probation officers to keep 
office hours during which any one who 
wishes may come voluntarily for family 
relationship advice and guidance. In 
order to facilitate this aspect of their 
work, some courts have established 
reconciliation departments or domestic 
relationship adjustment bureaus, so 
that, as one judge explains, ‘Vhat we 


have learned from our domestic discord 
cases can be used to keep other families 
out of trouble.”^ 

A few divorce courts employ investi- 
gators to discover and report upon 
facts. None use social case workers. 
In the near future some divorce courts 
will doubtless begin to offer adjustment 
and guidance services. 

To summarize, lawyers deal with 
many types of family relationship 
difficulties, but they are concerned 
primarily with legal requirements, and 
only secondarily with the adjustment 
and happiness of individuals. They 
make relatively little use, therefore, of 
family relationship guidance proced- 
ures. Where guidance is given by 
courts, judges are generally assisted by 
social case workers, clinical psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists — members of 
other professions retained for this 
purpose. 

V. The Profession of Education 

Teachers and specialists within edu- 
cation are often sought today for 
marriage and family life guidance. 
University professors of sociology and 
p^chology, home economics teach- 
ers of family relationship courses, uni- 
versity personnel bureaus, secondary 
school and junior college coimsellors, 
university deans or personnel officers, 
Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. and 
Y. M. H. A. evening school instructors 
of family life or preparation-for-mar- 
rlage courses, instructors in Catholic 
advisory services and other teachers 
whose approaches are functional and 
sympathetic, find themselves called 
upKin more or less frequently by stu- 
dents or ex-students for help upon mar- 
riage or f amily relationship problems. 

® For a suininary of these developments within 
the courts, see Flexner, Oppenheimer, and Len- 
root. The CkiM» The Family^ end The Cotari^ 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 19S1. 
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Most educators so sougM talk 
informally with their occasional cli- 
ents, offer common-sense advice, and 
return to their teaching. Of the few 
whose advice students continue to 
seek, some, appreciating the difficulty 
of giving wise guidance without a 
background of clinical experience and 
the time to make careful case studies, 
say that they avoid making specific 
suggestions. Others, more seff-confi- 
dent or, perhaps, more daring, usually 
also with special aptitudes for this type 
of service, spend many hours with each 
individual, helping him to study out 
solutions to his problems. Of this 
second group, some make themselves 
relatively expert and develop large 
clienteles, and at least two college 
teachers have let it become known that 
they were available professionally. 
Thus within education the operation 
of student demand has gradually 
selected individuals to carry onmarriage 
and family life guidance. 

organized services within 

EDUCATION 

Organized guidance services are to be 
foimd also within educational institu- 
tions. Professors of sociology or psy- 
chology, desiring first-hand clinical ex- 
perience or cases to use in teaching, 
have announced their willingness to 
give consultations on marriage, sex 
hygiene, or family relationship prob- 
lems. Others, needing clinical ex- 
perience for their graduate students of 
education or psychology, have opened, 
with the approval and sometimes with 
the official backing of their universities, 
human relation^p or personality prob- 
lem clinics. Staffs usually consist of a 
professor and his assistant plus gradu- 
ate, students. Sometimes they include 
also as consultants other members of 
the faculty at the same institution. 
One such university clinic employs a 
trained social worker. Of the 


taken for study, a considerable propor- 
tion usually involve problems of mar- 
riage and family relationships. 

One Institute for Marriage and 
Family Guidance, organized and di- 
rected by a university professor of 
sociology, distributes a printed pro- 
spectus which states its aim as follows: 

To establish contact with young persons 
during their problemless period, so far as 
serious family difficulties are concerned, 
and to build up within these persons the 
forces which will spare them many of the 
common major problems of domestic life 
and will equip them to deal intelligently 
with those difficulties that do arise. 

Its services are of three sorts: classes 
for students and for church and com- 
munity groups to discuss preparation 
for marriage, marriage relationship 
problems, and child guidance; consul- 
tations for those who have personal 
problems; and lectures and literature 
for the general public. 

Still other marriage and family life 
guidance services have been organized 
by professors or by research workers in 
eugenics or sociology, not primarily 
because their advice has been sought, 
and not primarily to secure teaching 
material or clinical experience for them- 
selves or their students, but because 
they believe they can be of direct and 
immediate use to mankind by applying 
their scientific knowledge in this way. 

INSTITUTE OF FAMILY RELATIONS IN 
LOS ANGELES 

The best known and the largest of 
the services so motivated is the Insti- 
tute of Family Relations ia Los 
Angeles, which opened its doors to the 
public in February 1980 after two 
years of preUminary work. Organized 
as a corporation with fifty incorpora- 
tors, it aims to provide assistance to 
individuals, public education, and re- 
search. Its director is assisted by a 
staff which includes a social worker 
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and a physician, besides consultants 
representing the fields of social work> 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, 
home economics, nutrition, budgeting, 
and religion. Its reports note close 
cooperation with city ministers and 
social-work agencies. 

During the first eighteen months of 
the Institute’s operation, 1,300 appli- 
cations were received. The director’s 
analysis of the first thousand shows 
that 35 per cent came as students or 
teachers for information (many of 
whom, it is added, also had underlying 
personal problems), 25 per cent had 
problems of family maladjustment, 7 
per cent sought premarital advice, 9 
per cent had problems of child care and 
welfare, 7 per cent brought sex difficul- 
ties, 5 per cent had problems of hered- 
ity, 1 per cent had legal problems, and 
the problems of the remaining 11 per 
cent could not be classified. Three 
fifths of all clients were women. 
Of the family maladjustment cases, 
two thirds were brought by wives, one 
sixth by husbands, and one sixth were 
referred by third parties, that is, by 
friends or social workers. The director 
writes: 

As a result of our experience, we are 
increasingly encouraging young people to 
seek information before marriage. A pre- 
marital conference has been worked out 
based on the belief that romance flourishes 
better in an atmosphere of health and 
knowledge than in an atmosphere of igno- 
rance and inefficiency. 

This routine aims to prepare young 
people for marriage in three ways: 
first, by an investigation of their 
personal and family inheritance; sec- 
ond, by medical examination; and 
third, by education, which consists of a 
reading list followed sometimes by 
individual conferences on reading done. 

By this means it is possible to eliminate 
those who because of mental and emotional 
defects are not qualified to marry success- 


fully, or because of physical defects are not 
qualified to marry successfully or in mar- 
riage to be successful parents; to encourage 
the removal of defects both physical and 
mental and so to diminish the probab'lity of 
future troubles; and to provide the essen- 
tials of an education for the intelligent 
selection and attraction of mates and for 
successful cooperation within marriage. 

One other type of educator is in- 
creasingly called upon for advice on 
marriage and family relationship prob- 
lems: leaders of child-study classes 
which enroll parents, and nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers who 
interview the parents of their children 
primarily in the interests of closer coop- 
eration of home and school. Workers 
in these fields find that group discus- 
sions or interviews on problems of 
parent-child relationship sometimes 
precipitate consultations on problems 
involving marital relationship. 

METHODS OP EDTTCATOBS 

Interview procedures in the marriage 
and family life guidance work of edu- 
cators follow educational patterns. 
Problems presented are discussed with 
clients, generally from various points 
of view; pertinent information is given; 
and books are suggested for reading 
and study. 

Psychologically trained workers rely 
for their diagnoses upon evidence 
obtained by giving a battery of t^ts 
— ^intelligence tests, aptitude tests, 
emotional adjustment tests, and per- 
sonality tests — and their guidance 
consists chiefly of interpreting test 
findings and making suggestions for 
future behavior. An institute director 
describes the handling of a typical case 
as follows: 

Whoever a case is brought by a woman, 
the husband or fiance is always seen. . , . 
Clients are asked to tell their own stories. 
. . . Our first task is the provision of 
die mismated couple with sex education, 
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wMch often has to be elementary even for 
people married some years. Proper atti- 
tudes must accompany knowledge, in most 
cases they grow out of adequate knowledge, 
except when bias is carried over from early 
life. ... In these cases reeducation may 
be necessary through suggestion, persua- 
sion, or psychoanalysis [^ic]. One hour or 
thereabouts is spent on the average with 
each case and then if considered necessary 
the individual is sent for an interview with 
one of the consultants. While providing 
sexual adjustment, we attempt to analyze 
other difficulties, and to suggest ways in 
which they can be met. 

To these methods there are occa- 
sional exceptions. For instance, one 
professor of sociology, with some train- 
ing in a school for social work, uses pro- 
cedures closely approximating those 
of social case workers in family agen- 
cies, with this difference, that case 
analyses and treatment plans develop 
in his mind alone, instead of being 
worked out in conferences with super- 
visors or case study groups. 

In summary, those educators who 
offer marriage and family life guidance 
do so with a wealth of general knowl- 
edge about family life seldom found in 
the other professions, but with rela- 
tively little training for or experience 
in giving personal assistance through 
the interview. For the most part 
they carry over into their guidance 
work the points of view and the as- 
sumptions of teachers of subject mat- 
ter: that telling people what they need 
to know helps them to feel differently 
about and behave differently in their 
marriage and family relationships; 
and that what they need to know can 
be more or less accurately ascertained 
by comparing results of psychological 
tests with findings in a study of a 
thousand or more typical cases. 

These assumptions stand in sharp 
contrast to the generally accepted 
professional standards of social case 
work and of medicine: that the guid- 


ance of human relationships is an art 
which can be practiced safely and 
effectively only by those who have 
served apprenticeships in clinical work 
under supervision; that the most 
important factor in the process of 
guidance is the use made by the 
clinician of the professional relationship 
that develops between himseff and his 
client; and that the kind of information 
given and the form in which it is 
couched is less important than the 
meaning it holds for the client and the 
use he makes of it. 

VI. Plans for Consultation 
Bureaus 

Partly in response to the growing 
demand from the professions for mar- 
riage and family life guidance clinics, 
partly as a result of their analyses of 
social trends and needs, and partly as 
an expression of their own policies, 
two agencies during the past three 
years have been working upon plans 
for comprehensive marriage and family 
life guidance consultation centers or 
bureaus. 

PLANS OF THE ROSENWALD FUND 

In November 1929 the Rosenwald 
F^md of Chicago invited twenty repre- 
sentative professionals to consider with 
them whether or not a marriage and 
family life consultation bureau was 
needed, and if so, what form it should 
take. At the close of two days’ dis- 
cussion there was general agreement 
upon the following propositions: 

(1) That it is possible and desirable 
to assist people in achieving a better 
marital adjustment through a consul- 
tation center; 

(2) That if such a center is organized 
it should function in four ways; that is, 
it should give service to cKents, conduct 
research, prepare and distribute litera- 
ture, and train personnel; 

(8) That its services should be 
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offered primarily to clients who can 
pay fees, and who will be served at as 
early a stage as possible in their marital 
problems; 

(4) That clients should be obtained 
without general publicity, and as far as 
possible by reference from physicians, 
clergymen, nursery schools, parent- 
education groups, college alumni oflB- 
cers, teachers, weMare workers, and the 
courts; 

(5) That premarital education serv- 
ices should be regarded as properly 
within the scope of the center; 

(6) That emphasis at the outset 
should be on quality of work rather 
than on serving a large number of 
patients; 

(7) That the following kinds of 
services should be provided either 
through the personnel of the center or 
through available agencies ; sex in- 
struction, including birth control; child 
care; management of the home and 
income; health and medical services; 
legal advice; community relations, 
including leisure time, social life, and 
so forth; and vocational guidance, 
especially for women; 

(8) That the personnel of the center, 
as a minimum, should be composed of 
psychiatrists (one man and one woman 
— ^the latter to be especially well 
equipped for gynecological examina- 
tion) and social workers. 

WORK OF AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

When in 1014 the American Social 
Hygiene Association united into one 
organization groups working for the 
prevention and control of venereal 
disease, the break-up of commercialized 
vice and prostitution, and the sex 
education of children, its objectives 
included ‘"the preservation and im- 
provement of the family/’ For years 
it carried on a program of lectures and 
conferences through agencies dealing 


with young people. In 1928, under the 
leadership of the late Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, it organized a Division on 
Family Relations because 

requests for services of lecturers included 
increasingly marriage and family relation- 
ship topics, because questions from indi- 
viduals increasingly concerned these topics, 
and because of a belief that the public 
would understand and respond better to 
this general approach. 

Until her death in 1931, Dr. Spencer 
gave most of her time to the study, the 
comparison, and the evaluation of 
existing marriage and family life guid- 
ance services, and came to this conclu- 
sion: 

There is nothing apparently more needed 
than a demonstration which would really 
accumulate facts, evaluate them intelli- 
gently, unite in a common service the 
various overlapping social agencies now 
dealing with the family, and serve as a 
pattern for the many people in different 
parts of the countiy now moving toward 
consultation work. It is, however, a very 
large order, requiring the ablest person in 
charge that can be secured and an organiza- 
tion that has no ax to grind, no desire to be 
prominent above any other organization, 
but one capable of winning the active and 
continued support of all the agencies, 
educational and social, medical, legal, 
and mental hygiene, now at work upon the 
problems of personality and family ad- 
justment. 

OUTLINES FOR A GUIDANCE SERVICE 

Dr. Spencer’s outlines of essential 
elements for a marriage and family life 
guidance service may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) A consultation demonstration 
should be set up only within a responsi- 
ble agency and should have an advisory 
council representing many organiza- 
tions serving the family. 

(2) The director should be a woman, 
“well known both in educational and 
social-service fields, and already ex- 
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perienced in the application of sound 
knowledge and judgment to personal 
and social problems.’’ 

(S) She and the men and women 
workers who meet applicants should 
have capable secretaries, and a staff of 
specialists available for consultation 
upon request, ''to include a medical 
doctor, a child and parental guidance 
psychologist, a psychiatric expert, a 
visiting teacher for cases where parents 
are troubled by child problems not 
serious enough for child guidance 
clinics, a family budget expert, a 
physician or birth-control clinic worker, 
a hospital maternity clinic worker, a 
legal adviser, a social case worker writh 
experience in handling relief cases, a 
sex-education expert, a vocational ad- 
viser, and at least one socially-minded 
minister of religion from the Eoman 
Catholic, the Protestant, and the Jewish 
faiths.” 

(4) Both day and evening hours 
should be kept. 

(5) A central location should be 
secured, one not attached obviously 
either to the relief of poverty, or to the 
treatment of disease or to psychiatric 
treatment, which is still supposed to be 
only for "queer people.” An atmos- 
phere strictly nonnal and attractive 
should be created and maintained, to 
win normal people in need of advice. 

(6) In order that facts may be ac- 
cumulated for the guidance of more 
difficult cases, a case record system 
should be devised and kept — one that 
is both comprehensive and confidential. 

(7) There should be no fees for the 
services of workers at the center; fees 
should be made moderate and uniform 
for special consultations with specialists. 

The plans of both the Rosenwald 
Fund and the American Social Hygiene 
Association represmt a ccnnposite of 
the best experience and thniking of 
several professions. The group which 
constructed the former was dommated 


by professionals in psychiatry and 
social case work; the latter has been 
shaped under awareness of the oppor- 
tunity to guide a fast developing 
movement. Although at one time the 
Rosenwald Fund was reported to be 
putting its plan into effect, neither plan 
has yet become operative. The Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, how- 
ever, has recently begun to move 
toward cooperation with certain com- 
munity agencies for the practical 
testing of several aspects of its plans. 

VH. General Summary 

Guidance for marriage and family 
life is being given in this country today 
by many sorts of individuals and 
groups, by relatively isolated profes- 
sionals whose knowledge and training 
is solely that of their professions, by 
professionals who regularly supplement 
their knowledge and experience with 
the relevant findings of other profes- 
sions, by professionals who supplement 
their services by sending clients for 
advice to members of other professions 
also, and by groups of workers with 
various backgrounds functioning to- 
gether as clinics or bureaus but express- 
ing the point of view or standards of 
the professional in charge. 

It is the exceptional individual that 
is drawn into the practice of marriage 
and family life guidance. Most mem- 
bers of the professions that deal with 
the health and the adjustment of 
human beings either avoid having 
anything to do with problems involving 
marriage and family relationships, or 
else they try to be helpful but are still 
so blocked by sex that their thinking 
is neither inductive nor consecutive. 
Leaving out of consideration the few 
who may have entered this field chiefly 
because they are fascinated by sex and 
more than content to be linked with it 
professionally, it is generally conceded 
by professionals that those of their 
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fellows who have become interested in 
marriage and family life guidance 
stand among the most promising 
younger members in their professions. 

PHILOSOPHIES OF GUIDANCE WORKERS 

The aims of those sponsoring and 
carrying on this work are in general 
realistic: to be of use to couples as they 
work out their adjustments to the re- 
quirements of marriage and family life. 
Variation from this point of view is 
found on the one hand in a small 
group of extreme individualists, of 
whom certain physicians and judges 
are examples, and on the other hand in 
a larger group of those concerned with 
saving the institution of the family or 
improving the racial stock, of whom 
certain ministers and eugenists are 
examples. 

Extreme individualists and extreme 
institutionalists alike are characterized 
by determination to propagate their 
ideals among their clients, and by their 
inability to take into account the 
individuars situation, his intellectual 
equipment, and his emotional reaction 
patterns. Most marriage guidance 
workers, however, seem to be relatively 
indiflferent both to current individu- 
alistic philosophies and to traditional 
theologies, rituals, and professional 
ethics. To them the adjustment and 
happiness of individuals is more im- 
portant than proprieties or than con- 
ventional family patterns. It is these 
realists whose philosophies seem to be 
setting the standards of practice in 
this new field. 

PROFl^IONAL DIFFERENCES IN 
PBACTiaB 

AE marriage guidance work involves 
making information available to cli- 
ents. What is given varies with pro- 
fessional backgroimd and individual 
training. In additicm to interpreting 
the findin gs of their physical examina- 


tions, physicians generally give patients 
medical material. Social workers, min- 
isters, and educators make it a practice 
to see that clients have physical exami- 
nations and that findings are under- 
stood and constructively used. Edu- 
cators use the subject matter of their 
specialties and of the related fields with 
which they are most familiar, including 
generally psychology, sociology, and 
mental hygiene. Ministers use the 
material that is recommended and 
prepared by their national coimcils and 
commissions, which in turn is derived 
from the accumulated knowledge of 
the fields of religious education, social 
work, and mental hygiene. In spite of 
this abundance of material, workers in 
all the professions have urged the 
preparation of guides to the practice of 
marriage guidance, and balanced litera- 
ture for pre-interview reading by 
young people. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN WORKERS AND 
CLIENTS 

Relationships between marriage 
guidance workers and their clients vary 
widely. In each profession there are 
some individuals who assume full re- 
sponsibility for setting clients upon the 
right road and keeping them there. 
Usually workers with this point of 
view have already decided what is 
right in family life, sometimes in dotail. 
In interviews they persuade, chide, 
blame, or correct, and play fof oppor- 
tunities to drive home their points. 

There are also in each profession 
workers who help clients to view their 
questions or problems in perspective 
and to develop confidence in their own 
ability to work out satisfactory solu- 
tions or imderstand and use the infor- 
mation they are seeking. To such 
workers, each individual is different 
from every other, and each probien 
unique. Virtue resides not in knowl- 
edge but in the use made of knowledge. 
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Consequently, they make information 
available as their clients show them- 
selves able to use it; they raise ques- 
tions for consideration, point out 
probable consequences of proposed 
courses of action, and in general stand 
ready to be used according to the 
client's need at the moment and in such 
a way as to foster the client’s inde- 
pendence. 

The approach of most marriage and 
family life guidance workers lies some- 
where between these two extremes. 

There is beginning to develop among 
workers in this field an awareness of 
the importance for effective function- 
ing of the relationship between worker 
and client. In several organized centers 
and institutions this awareness is ex- 
pressed in a trend towards concen- 
trating all contacts with each client in 
one worker. Less and less are clients 
referred directly to specialists except 
when the worker considers it neces- 
sary, for instance, for physical ex- 
aminations or for special physical or 
psychological tests, and then the 
worker with whom the client has a 
primary relationship presents and in- 
terprets findings. 

POSSIBLE FUTURE TRENDS 

Whether or not marriage and family 
life guidance will become a highly or- 
ganized and specialized movement, 
like birti control or parent education, 
before its practice is reabsorbed into 
the professions from which it is now 
emerging, depends in large part upon 
the kind of direction given by its lead- 
ers in the immediate future. If sep- 
arate clinics are organized widely, 
this development will probably 1^ 
delayed. A few centrally located 


clinics or bureaus might stimulate it, 
provided they were organized: (1) to 
carry on experiments in guidance and 
interview methods in order to work out 
pure marriage and family life guidance 
techniques; (^) to train individual pro- 
fessionals to become marriage and 
family life specialists within their 
professions; and (3) to collect data 
on marriage and family adjustments. 
These services would be of use to others 
in proportion as specialized clinic 
workers kept in close touch with new 
developments in each profession, and 
provided also that findings were made 
available and interpreted to each pro- 
fession through representative and 
specially interested members. 

There might also be considerable 
value temporarily in a national com- 
mittee or office: (1) to help make more 
widely available the findings and meth- 
ods of marriage and family life guid- 
ance bureaus; (2) to help professional 
training schools develop curricula for 
this specialty; (3) to stimulate and 
make possible exchange of experience 
among professional workers; (4) to 
make available to individuals and 
groups interested in starting such serv- 
ices the best experience of the field ; (5) 
to coordinate and supervise experi- 
ments and research; and (6) to serve as 
a center for information and publica- 
tion. Such services as these would be 
useful in proportion as they were ren- 
dered through and with the cooperation 
of intraprofessional agencies. For in 
the long run and to most people, guid- 
ance for marriage and family life is 
going to be given chiefly through local 
professionals in social work, religion, 
medicine, law, and education, in whom 
the general public has confidence. 


Mr, Rdlfh P. Bridgman is research assocmte in 
pm&nt educ(dim, Teachers CcUege^ Columbia TJniver^ 
sity. He was formerly director of the Farmis* Council 
in Philadelphia, 



The Reorganization of Household Work 


By Amey E. Watson 


D OEOTHY CANFIELD, in dis- 
cussing the modem family, has 
suggested that pioneers of today, in- 
stead of pushing on into the physical 
wilderness and opening up new terri- 
tories, must advance into new and 
unexplored paths in human relation- 
ships, seeking to solve old problems 
in new ways. The world has in recent 
years been undergoing great economic 
and social changes. Adjustment^* 
implies just this ability to see old 
problems in new terms and to work out 
new and better solutions of diflSculties 
by a creative and experimental atti- 
tude. 

For many years the comic papers 
and the vaudeville stage have foimd a 
source of amusement in portraying the 
trials and tribulations due to the 
‘"servant problem.** The sufferings 
of the masculine portion of the human 
race are especially emphasized as it is 


pointed out that the majority of the 
gentler sex have been unable to cope 
successfully with their own major 
problem — that of running their homes 
smoothly, without undue friction or 
expense, and with a sense of achieve- 
ment, perspective, and joy. That this 
problem should find its way so fre- 
quently into the humor of the day 
would seem to imply that it is a fairly 
knotty problem with deep-seated 
causes. Yet some sociologists and 
more economists smile with amusement 
if domestic service is mentioned as a 
socio-economic problem. They claim 
that it is only the upper five per cent 
of our population that can afford to 
employ paid workers in the home, and 
it is their opinion that persons with 
$5,000 a year or over should be able to 
manage their own affairs without as- 
sistance from experts in employment 
problems or in family relationships. 


Number and Percentage of Women and Girls Employed as Servants, Etc., 1870 ~ 19 ii 0 i 


Census 

Year 

1 

Population I 
of 

United States 

Females 10 Years of Age and Over Engaged 
in Non-Agricultural Pursuits 

Total 

Number 

Employed as Servants and in 
Kindred Occupations * 

Number 

Percentage of Total 

1920 

105,710,620 

7,405.883 

1,358,665 

18.2 

1910 

91,972,266 

6,268,271 

1,595,572 

25.5 

1900 

75,994,575 

4,341,599 

1,480,692 

ss.o 

1890 

62,947,714 

3,235, 434 

1,302,728 

40.3 

1880 

50,155,783 

2,052,682 

m,m 

47.3 

1870 

$8,558,371 

1,439,285 

873,738 

60.7 


“Indudes servants, waitresses, charwomen, cleaners, porters, Ronseke^ers, and stewardesses, 
based on IdCO’clasdfcation. 

^ Hill, Joseph A., WoTnen in Gainful OccupaiionSy l^(hl9W. A Study of ike Trmd of Recent 
Changes in NnmberSy Oecupaiional DisirilmUcn, and Family Relationships of Women reported 
in ifw Censm as foUomng a Gainful, Oampationy Census Monographs, IX y p. S6. Washington: 
Gov^nmeat Printing Office, 10^. 
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Domestic Service as an Industry 

Do not such economists fail to 
recognize that those who do the work 
of the home constitute no inconsider- 
able part of our great national in- 
dustrial army? Like workers in other 
occupations, these employees need 
training for their jobs. They should 
be carefully selected on the basis of 
their skills, experience in relation to 
the type of job, and personality; and 
they need right working and living 
conditions if they are to make their 
best contribution to our economic and 
social life. The facts in regard to the 
servant problem as shown by the 
recent census reports show that women 
have been moving away from house- 
hold employment to other occupations. 
In 1870 over half of the gainfully em- 
ployed women in the United States 
were in domestic and personal serv- 
ice’'; but less than a fourth were foimd 
there in 1020. The figures are given 
in the preceding table. 

Unfortunately, imtil 1930 the census 
never distinguished between servants 
in private homes and those in hotels, 
restaurants, and similar places. Pull 
figxues for 1930 are not yet available. 
The census in its returns by industry 
groups ^ states that in 1930 there were 
1,662,707 males and 3,149,391 females 
engaged in domestic and personal 
service, which comprised 4.4 per cent 
of the male and 29.2 per cent of the 
female persons gainfully employed.^ 

* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, Release for use of morning 
papers, S^t. 0, 1931. 

®The foflomng definition of a household 
employee was phrased by a group of women (the 
Philadelphia Council on Household Occupations) 
whm formulating the conclusions of their study 
oi household employment. “Any man, woman 
or child employed by the homemaker, her hus- 
band or their household manager to can*y on 
work for compensation either inside the house or 
on the outside (including the care of grounds and 
garden and the driving of a car for pleasure) is 


This makes a total of 4,812,098 persons 
so engaged. The total population for 
1930 was 122,698,190. The tabulation 
of the 1930 census returns by occupa- 
tion is still in progress. As data for 
only 16 states have been published and 
the tabulation is not yet complete for a 
number of the more populous states, 
any estimate would at best be hazard- 
ous. Such an estimate was attempted 
in an article in the magazine Fortune,'^ 
in which an effort was made to select 
only those who carry on labor in private 
homes for pay. The approximate 
figure of 1,900,000 servants in America 
was reached. This estimate does not 
include private chauffeurs and launder- 
ers and laundresses. A more accurate 
estimate can be computed after the 
figures are published. 

Stabilization of Household 
Employment 

Household employment is an in- 
dustry which needs to be stabilized. 
Some of the unfortunate conditions 
which need to be remedied are ex- 
ploitation of the home and household 
employers by the workers and by 
commercial employment agencies, ex- 
ploitation of the workers by those who 
hire them, high labor turnover, and 
antagonism and misunderstanding. 
These conditions all add more strain 
to family life, which needs to be 
strengthened and enriched by those 
who come in to help. If the factors 
making for maladjustment and dis- 
organization can be understood and 
modern methods utilized in placing this 
industry on a sound social and eco- 
nomic basis, no small contribution will 
be made to the stabilization and the 
integration of family life. 

called a bousebold employee. Such workers are 
engaged, supervised and discharged by the home- 
maker, her husband or their manager.” 

^ “Servants,” Fortune Magazine, Vol. IV, 
No. 6, p. lai, Dec. 193X. 
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Many studies have been made at 
various times in the eiffort to improve 
the conditions of this industry, and all 
point to the same conclusion; namely, 
that the main hope for remedying the 
present discomfort in this occupation 
lies in systematizing the work and 
regulating the hours in such a m ann er 
as to give the workers an opportunity 
to live an independent, self-governed 
life apart from their work.® It has 
also been said that domestic service 
must become a self-respecting occu- 
pation rather than a state of servitude. 
The change is from a position of status 
to one of contract. 

The progress of civilization can be 
traced through the centuries in the ex- 
pressions used to denote labor relation- 
ships. We had first, owner and slave; 
second, master and man or mistress and 
maid; third, employer and employee. 
The slave had no independent life of 
his own, no free time, and no social 
standing. Generally he was used as 
any other piece of property, as a means 
to the owner’s ends— not as a human 
being whose life was sacred and had 
value in and of itself. The master- 
man or mistress-maid relationship was 
an advance in that either party was at 
Hberty to terminate the relationship if 
imsatisfactoiy. The master or mis- 
tress still felt, however, that he or she 
owned the entire time of the man or 
maid. 

In the third relationship, that of 
employer-employee, the worker sells 
his labor, usually for definite periods 
of time. The employer has no control 
over the worker except when he is on 
the job. The worker has increase 
opportunity to live an independent 
life, and therefore his social standing is 
raised. The worker now becomes an 

^Roelofs, Henrietta, The Road to Trained 
Service in ihe BomeMd, Bulletin 2, Household 
Employment G>mmisrion, National Board of 
Y.W.C.A., New YOTk. 13 pp. 1915. 


end in himself — a growing personality 
with responsibilities and needs which 
he himself must meet. This relation- 
ship, which is based on a clear business 
understanding as to hours, duties, and 
pri'V’ileges, is accepted today in practi- 
cally every industrial occupation. Do 
the principles of this third labor rela- 
tionship apply in domestic service, and 
if so, can they be more generally 
accepted? 

Many persons will reply that this 
effort to put the home on a sound 
business basis is deadening to the best 
type of family life, as the home is 
essentially the center of the spiritual 
life of the family, which must never be 
standardized or made mechanical. 
This point of view contains much that 
is true, but clear thinking makes it 
possible to understand that a home 
must be on a sound business basis and 
yet must also be the center of the 
cultural and personal life of the family. 
Dr. Andrews says: 

The busmess of conducting the household 
is a double undertaking; it involves house- 
keeping, or the work of providing the 
material supplies of foods, clothing and 
shelter for the family group; and also home- 
making, that direction (unconscious though 
it may be) which the home woman, aided 
more or less by the man, gives to the per- 
sonal living in the home. The proper 
business of the home is work and life alike. 
The home shelters a double process, living 
and working, and hence, household eco- 
nomics must take account of both work and 
life in the home, both ultimately in respect 
to their meaning for the persons of the 
family.® 

The same idea is expressed a little 
differently by Miss Friend: 

We might think of housekeeping and 
homemaking as a business organized, not 
for money profit, but for l^s tangible 

® Andrews, Benjamin R., Eemomice of ifee 
HoiisehoM, He AdrmmstraUon and Finxmce^ p. 3, 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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things, such as health, happiness, mental 
progress and social value. This business 
involves the expenditure of the income in 
such a way that a desirable balance is 
maintained among the various ideals 
sought J 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse’s 
analysis of the 30b of a homemaker also 
distinguishes between the tangible and 
intangible values in homemaking.^ 

Economic Life of the Family 

The roots of the problems in regard 
to domestic service lie buried in (1) the 
economic life of the family and (2) the 
social life of the family. This article 
must limit itself to the effort to arrive 
at a clearer imderstanding of the 
economic fimction of the home, in 
order that this may be organized on a 
more sound basis. 

The industrial revolution has caused 
great changes in the economic functions 
of the home. Production for exchange 
has been removed into factories. The 
making of clothing, the baking of 
bread, the canning of vegetables and 
other foods, and many other types of 
economic activity have vanished from 
family life. In addition, electricity 
has lightened the drudgery of the 
homemaker to a large degree, and has 
changed the type of work to be done 
in the home. 

Accompanying these new conditions 
inside the home, developments in the 
education of women have resulted in 
the fact that women are being prepared 
very largely for performing their 
economic functions outside the home. 
While the average girl today as always 
is looking forward to marriage and 
family life as her ideal goal, yet she is 

^ Triead, Mata Eoman, Earamg and Spending 
ike Family Income^ a Textbook in Some Ec<h 
Tiomicet p. 67, Kew York: D. Appleton and Co., 

mo. 

■ * Woodhouse, Chase Going, ‘‘The New Pro- 
fession of Homemaking,” The Survey, Vol. 57, 
p. 317, Dec. 1, 19S6. 


not fitting herseK seriously for this as 
a life work, but is turning to oflSice, 
factory, school teaching, social work, 
and other professions as a means of 
earning her living until, as the tradi- 
tional saying has it, her husband is 
able to support her."’ Is it normal or 
wholesome for any girl or woman to 
look forward to a Ufe of indulgence or 
parasitism? Is it not rather a social 
ideal that every woman shall look 
forward to her own self-support after 
marriage, either within or without the 
home; that she shall wish to have her 
own chosen work by means of which 
she will also contribute her share to the 
support of her dependent children, and 
that she shall further make a contri- 
bution to the economic life of the com- 
munity? Women are increasingly 
being trained to be economically inde- 
pendent. Women so trained wish to 
enjoy the privileges of parenthood and 
combine with it a normal work life 
either inside or outside the home, de- 
pending on their abilities and skills. 
Neither parents nor educators are in 
the main preparing girls today for the 
performance of their economic fimc- 
tions within the home. 

The family i^ therefore finding itself 
in a difficult situation. Trained ob- 
servers who are makmg careful studies 
of home situations find that in spite of 
the assertion that all work has gone 
out of the home, there are many jobs 
to be done constantly in every home, 
and that there are likely to continue 
to be many jobs in the homes of the 
coming generations. Homes do not 
run themselves. The home of the 
present and the future needs labor; 
even more does it need iddll and per- 
sonality in its workers. Where is the 
labor supply for the home to be re- 
cruited? How is it to be organized? 
How is it to be taught the necessary 
skiUs? 

Perhaps it is important to point out 
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at this time that the bulk of the work 
the home in America today is done 
by members of the family group, espe- 
cially by the mother, on an unpaid 
basis. Fathers make a large contribu- 
tion when they can spare time from 
their jobs and professions. Children 
also frequently do their share in the 
lours when they are free from school 
and fun. Dr. Hazel Kyrk has esti- 
nated that in 1920 there were 22,169,- 
587 women 15 years of age and over, 
engaged in homemaking.® She further 
estimated that the number of persons 
engaged in homemaking per private 
‘amily varied as follows: 

im 1910 1900 1890 
.923 .946 1.018 1.078 

The number of women keeping house 
without pay in 1920 was estimated by 
iVesley C. Mitchell as 22,500,000.^° 
[Jsing Dr. Mitchell’s estimate, there 
ire apparently about 85 per cent of 
ill adults over 20 years of age that are 
le voting full time to homemaking; this 
)rop‘ortion would be increased to 37 
)r 38 per cent if homemakers who are 
gainfully employed outside the home 
vere also included. Itjgjvorth noting 
kat practically all persons, old and 
T^oung, that are living in family groups 
nake some contribution to the work 
)rocesses of the home. It is partly 
)eeause this work is so largely done /or 
ove and not for money that its social 
mportance and economic value are 
>oth so grossly underestimated. It is 
dso true that certain aspects of this 
vork are uninteresting,^^ and therefore 

®Kyrk, Hazd, and Reid, Margaret, “An 
Estimate of the NnmW of Women Engaged in 
lomemaking,** Journal of Home Economics, 
Tol 21, No. 6, pp. 424-426. 

Business Cycl^, National Bureau Eco- 
Lomic Research, Publica^on No. 10, pp. 83^, 
027. 

11 Myerson, Abraham, The Nervems Housemfe, 
k)5tQn: Little, Brown & Co., 1026. - 


the general attitude towards housework 
is destructive. Every one seeks to 
evade the so-caUed ""dirty work” of 
the world. 

Reorganization in the Work Life 
OF THE Home 

A fundamental reorganization in the 
work life of the home is necessary. 
Such a reorganization will be a means 
of solving the problems of domestic 
service gradually, and will also bring 
better attitudes into all our homes, and 
assist in building personalities more 
able to meet their everyday responsi- 
bilities. The following steps are sug- 
gested: 

(1) There should be general accept- 
ance by economists and the lay public 
that the home is a unit of production 
as well as a unit of consumption. In 
his pamphlet, ""The Economic Func- 
tion of Woman,” Dr. Devine discusses 
this point: 

In the home itself woman may be said to 
be a producer of wealth. The work of cook 
and chambermaid is production. The 
direction of the home establishment is 
production. A steak is worth more broiled 
and placed on the table than it is in the 
butcher’s tray. We recognize that if it is a 
question of paying for it in an eating house, 
so should we also recognize it in our own 
dining-rooms. ... To woman has fallen 
the task of directing how the wealth brought 
into the house shall be used. In the cur- 
rent theories the importance of this latter 
function has been absurdly underestimated. 
With a clearer recognition of its true rela- 
tion to the whole subject of wealth, there 
must result an increased respect on the 
part of economists for the industrial func- 
tions which woman performs. ... If com- 
moditi^ can be so arranged and grouped 
for consumption as to make them yield 
more pleasure than if they are consumed 
in a haphazard way, then the one who 
secures that result performs just as dis- 
tinctly an economic function as does the 
one whom we call technically a producer. 
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This function I have called “the direction 
of wealth consumption/’^^ 

Miss Friend says: 

Formerly production meant the changing 
of raw materials into finished products. 
Today we have a somewhat different, 
broader conception of the meaning of pro- 
duction. Any activity that develops a 
utility or satisfaction is a productive 
activity. ... In this new sense there are 
still many phases of productivity retained 
in the modem household. . . . While the 
giving of form value has been taken largely 
from the household, the giving of place, 
time, adaptation and combination utilities 
has been retained.^^ 

(S) There should be acceptance of 
the fact that homemaking has elements 
of a vocation for most women. Practi- 
cally no women receive adequate 
vocational education for this life career. 
Vocational education in homemaking 
demands more intensive, thorough 
training in actual home situations, 
under adequate supervision, than has 
yet been worked out. 

(3) There should be acceptance of 
the fact that homemaking, while having 
elements of a social and spiritual 
partnership of the deepest significance, 
also includes a business partnership for 
the husband and wife together. Home- 
making is essentially the guidance and 
organization of personal relationships 
with a view to keeping free or releasing 
the creative forces of growth in all 
members of the family group. While 
the intangible or spiritual values are 
most important, the underlying eco- 
nomic relationships must also be sound. 
These concepts have been summarized 
by Dr. Andrews as follows: 

The American household, as its social 
ideal takes form, is an institution in which 
two adults form a partnership with equal 

^ Devine, Edward T., “The Econoimc Func- 
tion of Woman/* Teacketa College Bulletin, 
Second Series, No. S, pp. 9-10, Oct. 8, 1910. 

^ Friend, Mata Rcanan, op. cU., pp. 148-150, 


responsibilities, make equal contributions 
to its support, and draw out equal returns 
not only in the daily physical services of 
food, clothing and shelter but as well in the 
broadening of experience and all the satis- 
factions of life. As junior members enter 
the group, they are advanced as rapidly as 
possible to a full partnership relation. 
At its best the group provides for its mem- 
bers, adult and child alike, broad oppor- 
tunity for the development of individual 
personality. As members of a small social 
group that cares, the family supports each 
member as long as that is necessary and 
puts demands upon him when he can bear 
them; criticizes or encourages in turn as 
either is needed, and shapes the individual 
to take a place as a man or woman in the 
world. For the adult and increasingly for 
the child, the home is the place where 
individuals immersed in broader social 
relations find still a rock on which to 
stand. The social values in American 
family life give it a message for the world 
as the democratic movement changes the 
relations of men, women and children in all 
lands, and education for and about the 
home will therefore have an increasingly 
important place everywhere. These social 
results of sound family life can be had only 
if the economic basis of the household is 
soimd.^* 

(4) The administration of the home 
is a function of this husband-and-wife 
partnership. The husband and wife 
are like a board of directors in the 
formulation of the policies of their 
partnership. Perhaps the most im- 
portant element making for success in 
this function will be their attitudes 
toward each other as administrators of 
the home. It is rare to find two per- 
sons each of whom has the courage and 
the ability to do his own independent 
thinking and who will listen objectively 
to the judgment of the other when it 
differs from his own, without in any 
sense looking down upon the other. 
The ability to think together creatively 
is even more rare. 

“ Andrews, B. B., op. dt., p. v. 
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In every iiome there will be many 
decisions which should be faced jointly 
and decided together. On the other 
hand, there wiU be many problems 
which each member of the partnership 
should decide for himself and over 
which the partnership should exercise 
no control. The following illustrate 
the type of problems which the hus- 
band and wife will decide together in 
formulating their family policies: the 
responsibility for bringing in the family 
income; the standard and plane of 
living; the choice of the place and type 
of residence; the planning of the 
budget and division of the income; 
the division of responsibility and its 
delegation to others; the number of 
children and the spacing between 
births; the amount and kind of hospi- 
tality; the amount and kind of educa- 
tion; the amount and type of recreation 
and vacations, including summer 
camps, travel, and similar problems; 
and determination of hours for family 
routine. 

(5) The function of management in 
the home is the heaviest and most im- 
portant responsibility. Upon the effi- 
ciency of this function the family 
depends for the smooth running of the 
home and the happiness and well-being 
of the group, including both unpaid and 
paid workers. The management func- 
tion may be delegated to the wife 
alone, it may be divided among the 
various members of the family, or it 
may be completely delegated to a paid 
worker. Whether she is a member of 
the family or a paid worker, the person 
to whom this function is delegated 
should never be chosen on the basis of 
tradition alone, but because she is 
qualified for the job, chooses to do the 
work, and is wiUing to train herself 
while on the job. How many home- 
makers take this aspect of their job 
seriously and study the principles of 
sound management in the home, there- 


by improving their skills and increasing 
their understanding of their vocation? 

The following illustrate the type of 
problems for which the household 
manager will be held responsible: the 
employment of, contracts with, and 
direction of, paid workers; record of 
expenditures and details of budget; 
checking of expenditures; payment of 
bills; plans for entertainment; in- 
ventories, daily, weekly, and seasonal; 
checking on needed alterations, re- 
pairs, and renewal of supplies and 
furnishings; oversight of packing and 
unpacking; oversight of house repairs, 
renewal of furnishings and renewal of 
supplies such as fuel; oversight of 
thrifty and intelligent use of supplies, 
materials, equipment, time, and 
strength; oversight of menus for meals 
for health, economy, and contentment; 
training the paid workers in the house- 
hold; and educating the unpaid workers 
in cooperation and in the actual skills 
connected with household work and 
management. 

(6) The work of the home includes 
certain processes which can be analysed 
and assigned to different workers very 
much as in a factory or an office. The 
time necessary to do each job must be 
imderstood and the number of hours 
of work expected of each worker must 
not be exceeded by a careful manager. 
The needed skills and personalities 
must also be studied. If the work of 
the home is carefully organized and the 
personalities understood, respected, 
and harmonized, a feeling, of satis- 
faction and craftsmanship should result 
on the part of both workers and 
management. 

It may be surprising to learn that 
many processes are the same in all 
homes, with superficial differences 
depending on income level, educational 
level, and other factors. In an effort 
to make a job analysis which would 
cover all homes, the summary on 
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3^nXI]VIUM ESSENTm^ IN OPERATING A HOUSEHOLD 
Inv^arlibles Vabmbles 

I, PL-^X^’ING STAXDABD OP LIVING AND OTHER POLICIES 
Balance between income and outgo of money. Complex standard of living as money income and 

time, and energy other factors increase 


Planning of meals 
Purchasing of food 
Preparing 
Serving 
Clearing away 
Paying for 
Entering in accounts 


II. PHYSICAL CARE OF MEMBERS OP THE FAMILY 

Food 

Increase in amoimt 
Elaborateness of cooking and menu 
Type and extent of service 
Standard of entertainment 


Planning budget 
Purchasing 

Laundry, inside or outside of home 
Pressing and cleaning 
Sorting, mending, and putting away 
Making clothing, costumes, etc. 
Paying for 
Entering in accounts 


Clothing 

Amount of clothing 
Frequency of changing 

Quality of materials and consequent care needed 
Varying standards in regard to rough dry or fine 
laundry work 

Varying standards of style, neatness, and beauty 


Shelter 

Cleaning house Frequency and thoroughness of cleaning 

Daily bedroom care Type and amount of service 

Daily bathroom care Frequency of changing house linens 

Laundry of house linens Quality of materials and consequent care needed 

House furnishings and equipment — ^planning. Type of house furnishings, extent and delicacy, 

purchase, and care of with consequent care needed 

Care of outside of house, grounds, garage Extent of grounds and standards of care 


Other Physical Factors 
(l) Care of Children 


(a) Development of good physical habits 

regularity of meals 
feeding self 
bowel habits 
sleeping habits 
washing and bathing 
dressing 
other 

(b) Fresh air and exercise under supervision 

(c) Supervised play inside including music, art, 

literature, etc. 

(d) Nursing in illness 

(e) Teamwork with physicians in planning child’s 


Nursing in illness 


(a) Varying standards in regard to habits 


(b) Amoxmt and complexity 

(c) Type of supervision 

(d) Use of clinic or private physician 


(2) Care of Adults 

Extent and type 


HI. PSYCHOLOGICAL, EMOTIONAL, AND EDUCATIONAL CABE OP MEMBERS OP THE FAMILY 

(1) Constant oversight of infants and small clul- (1) Extent and type of care 

dren with imderstanding of their needs 
from the point oi view of balanced growth 
of personality 

(2) Supervision of chOd’s school work and co- 

operation with schools 


IV, SOCIAL PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN CARING POE FAMILY 

Adjustments of relationships within family group 
Working out relationshins of family to community 
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page 172 of minimum essentials in oper- 
ating a household is tentatively offered. 
In addition to the invariables which 
every home must meet if it is to develop 
wholesomely, a list of variables is 
submitted. If the individual personal- 
ities within the family group are 
developing in a wholesome way, the 
standard and plane of living can be 
adjusted so that there is a balance 
between income and outgo of money, 
time, and energy. The family that is 
living beyond its income on any of 
these three elements is the family 
whose members are nervous, irritable, 
and maladjusted. Where the persons 
in the group are well adjusted, flexible, 
and creative, they can ordinarily bring 
in suflBicient money income to meet 
their own fundamental needs, and 
still have time and energy left for 
balanced living. 

It is recognized that this analysis of 
the essential processes in maintaining 
a home is tentative and incomplete. 
Much further research needs to be 
carried on in order that methods of 
organizing the work life of different 
homes on a sound basis may be more 
clearly understood and adjusted.^® 

Type of Workers Needed 

In the above summary, the skill 
needed to take adequate physical care 
of members of the famfly group would 
seem to be different from that needed 
for the psychological, emotional, and 
social care. In actual life situations, 
such separation of skills rarely occurs. 

For a more detailed analyas of the work of 
the home see Watson, Amey E., ‘^Household 
Employment in Philadelphia,” U, S, Department 
of Labor, Women* s Bureau, Bulletin 98, Washing- 
ton: 19S2 (in press). A schedule for a case study 
of household managranent and household employ- 
ment is included in this r^jort. See also Digest 
of Findings of the Philadelphia Study of Household 
Employment, Philadelphia Coundl on Household 
Occupations, 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia. 

8 pp. 


There is no job within the home that 
does not call for a high type of worker. 
Even the skill to be a good cook takes 
more training and experience than is 
usually admitted; but in most homes, 
the budget permits the use of only one 
person to do the cooking and many of 
these other tasks within the family. 
Not only do we need persons who are 
both trained and experienced to work 
in our homes, but even more we need 
persons who are adaptable and good- 
natured, able to adjust readily to many 
different types of demands. Above 
all, the average home needs workers 
who are sympathetic with child nature. 
Servants have much more influence 
upon children than is usually recog- 
nized. Robert Louis Stevenson is only 
one of many persons who acknowledge 
their debt to their childhood nurses. 
Those who have been harmed by con- 
tact with the wrong type of household 
employee are a larger number than we 
care to admit. The home wherein the 
workers are stable, growing personali- 
ties, happy and well-adjusted, is indeed 
fortunate. 

Whenever the income is clearly 
sufficient and the members of the 
family group desire it, carefully selected 
household employees should be brought 
in to assist in the work of the home. 
In selecting such workers, a careful 
study of their skills and personalities 
should be made, as well as a job analysis 
of the particular home, and personal- 
ity studies of the homemaker and her 
husband. 

Fabiily Members Should Share 
Responsibility 

The brin^g in of one or several 
workers should never mean that the 
members of the family should be 
relieved of their responsibilities. Care- 
ful planning and allocation of jobs is 
necessary in order that the unpaid 
workers in the home and the paid 
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workers may function harmoniously 
together as a team, fitting into one 
another’s personalities with mutual 
respect, consideration, and humor, 
rather than with annoyance and ill 
will. 

It is particularly important that as 
the children in the family mature they 
shotdd learn to carry their responsi- 
bility within the home. This is much 
easier to work out when the father and* 
mother have already learned to work 
as team mates in the house. The 
nursery school is laying great emphasis 
on teaching children motor coordina- 
tion through passing and serving food. 
There are many tasks remaining within 
the home, which, if selected to fit the 
particular child’s level of development, 
have great educational and some 
small economic value. For a busy 
mother or worker, it is far easier to do 
a job herself than to stop to teach a 
child to do it; but if she has the long- 
range point of view and is thinking of 
the character development of the child, 
the work should be planned so that 
either mother or paid worker can have 
enough leisure to stop and teach the 
child as the work is being done. Such 
integration of the work life with the 
social and educational life of the home 
is fundamentally important. Any 
home which does things for the child 
which he had better learn to do for 
himself is thereby blocking his growth 
and development. 

Any soimd effort to bring about bet- 
ter adjustments in household enploy- 
ment relations must be closely related 
to the movement for child study 
and parental education, as fathers, 
HKithers, and paid workers in the home 
must all xmderstand the importance of 
having diildren learn to care for their 
own possessions and do their share of 
the xmpleasant work of the home, even 
if the income is such that plenty of 
employees can be engaged. 


Choices Open to Homemakers 

The work of the home is today being 
done by the following types of workers : 

(1) Unpaid workers (members of the family 

group). 

Administrative functions 
Management functions 
Work 

(2) Paid household employees. 

Management functions 
Work 

(3) Industrial workers, engaged, supervised, and 

paid hy a commercial agency. Window- 
washing agencies, commercial laundries, 
delicatessen stores, and bakeries are 
illustrations. 

(4) Business persons — ^trained stenographers or 

office secretaries. Many business men 
have all of their household accounts kept 
by their office stenographers. Women of 
means and position delegate much work 
to private secretaries. 

(5) Professional persons. The preparation of 

food of small infants is often guided hy a 
private physician; visiting housekeepers 
are utilized in the homes of the lower in- 
come groups; specialists in employment 
probleros are asked for advice in concrete 
situations. 

There is undoubtedly a far wider 
range of choice open to the homemaker 
who plans the work of the home than 
ever before. How are she and her 
husband to know how to make their 
decisions most wisely? Two things 
seem important; i.e., mature feeling 
and clear thinking. Any plan which is 
made should not be decided upon on 
the basis of tradition or in the light 
alone of the standards either partner 
was accustomed to in his or her child- 
hood home, but new values must be 
worked out creatively by husband and 
wife together as they face their present 
life situation. 

Many problems in regard to the use 
of paid workers in the home remain to 
be discussed, such as hours of work, 
contracts or assignments of work, the 
relation of adequate wages to the 
family budget, supervision and training 
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of houseliold employees, right living 
and working conditions for employees, 
and the efifect of paid workers on 
family life. In regard to all these 
problems, solutions can be found as 
principles of sound personnel procedure 
in the home are gradually evolved. 
The encoxiraging point is that necessary 
education and research are being stimu- 
lated and carried on, so that increasing 
insight and control are being gained in 
regard to these subtle and complex 
problems of relationships. The em- 
ployed household worker has been the 
subject of two recent conferences, the 
first in Washington, D. C., in 1928 and 
the second in New York in 1931. The 
first conference resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee, 
the National Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relationships in the Home. 
At the second conference. Dr. Hazel 
Kyrk presented the following tentative 
standards for the general houseworker: 

Suggested Standards for the 
Houseworker 

Wages , — ^The establishment and the 
maintenance of standards for the 
wages, the hours and the working con- 
ditions of household workers depend 
upon the existence of adequate place- 
ment agencies and organizations of em- 
ployers and employees. 

The first step in the establishment of 
minimum wage standards by such 
agencies in any community is the de- 
velopment of methods of differentiating 
the skilled from the unskilled worker. 
Only those should be considered skilled 
who either meet a practical test of effi- 
ciency or furnish statements from em- 
ployers that attest the quality of their 
work. To meet this purpose satis- 
factorily, the statements from employ- 
ers concerning efficiency in various 
tasks, honesty, and so forth, should be 
made on forms drawn up by the place- 
ment agency after a j^asonable period 


of employment but before the employ- 
ment is terminated. The worker who 
fails to receive a specified rating from 
the practical test or the employer's 
statement should be considered un- 
skilled or semi-skilled; those who rate 
above may receive wage differentials 
above the minimum for their class. 

In each community a minimum 
wage for the full-time worker in house- 
hold employment, whether skilled or 
unskilled, should be established at a 
rate that meets the cost of living of 
independent women at a tolerable 
level. From the total estimated cost 
of living should be deducted the cost of 
room and board for the worker living 
in, and the cost of board for the worker 
living out. The skilled worker should 
receive a differential above this that 
will make the minimum wage equiva- 
lent to that in other employments re- 
quiring the same ability and period of 
training. The wages of colored work- 
ers should be equal to those of white 
workers of equal competence. When 
an unskilled worker is employed, the 
placement agency should secure peri- 
odic statements of her progress and 
arrange for corresponding increases in 
wages. 

Hours . — ^‘Working time” shall be 
defined as that time which is definitely 
assigned to some particular duty which 
prevents the worker from following her 
own pursuits. "‘Time on call” is that 
time when she is not free to leave the 
house but may follow her own pursuits 
on the premises. The maximum length 
of the working time of the worker living 
in should not exceed fifty-four hours a 
week, and of the worker living out, 
forty-eight hours. Two hours on call 
should be considered equivalent to one 
hour of working time. Overtime in 
any week should be paid for at an 
hourly rate that is figured on the basis 
of a fifty-four week for the worker liv- 
ing in and a forty-eight hour week for 
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the worker living out. One whole day 
per week, beginning not later than 10 
A,M. and extending through the eve- 
ning, or two haK days a week, beginning 
not later than ^ p.m. on week days or 
3 P.M. on Sundays and extending 
through the evening, should be free. 

Vacation * — ^After a year of continu- 
ous service, one week’s vacation with 
pay should be provided. 

Living conditions * — ^The worker liv- 
ing in should have a room for her own 
use, and convenient access to modern 
bathroom facilities. 

Accident 'protection * — Insurance 
against accidents arising in the course 
of employment should be carried by the 
employer, either by electing to come 
under the workmen’s compensation 
law of the state when that is possible, 
or through private companies. 

Employment contract * — ^A form cover- 
ing types of duties required, wages, 
hours, provision for church attendance, 
time off, accommodations to be pro- 
vided, and the length of notice to be 
given before termination of service, 
should be drawn up for use by employer 
and employee, at the time of making the 
engagement. A copy of this should be 
kept by each party concerned. 

Conclusion 

It seems clear that there is much 
more work to be done in the homes of 
our country today than is generally 
recognized or understood, even by 
those who are in a position to know 
the facts. The work life of the home 
needs reorganization in such a way 
that sound business principles may be 
applied without injuring the social or 
spiritual values of family life. The 
growth of personality of the members 
of the family group will be hastened 
if they are taught to adjust to economic 
reality and sound human relations 
within the home. Unfortunately there 
is in many homes today a lack of 


such understanding, which makes for 
a high labor turnover and social con- 
flict. 

The most important solution is to 
face the facts and change our attitude 
about them. Much of the work con- 
nected with homemaking is in itself 
tiresome and deadening; but the larger 
aspects of the job are challenging. 
Successful family life is a definite 
accomplishment to be planned for, 
striven for, and achieved by a con- 
tinuous effort of heart and will. A 
successful family does not happen by 
chance — it is an achievement of crea- 
tive workmanship on the part of both 
husband and wife working together as 
team mates. Paid workers in the 
home will get a sense of the importance 
and value of their jobs as the two ad- 
ministrators, by their attitudes toward 
the work of the home and toward each 
other, show the dignity and the social 
significance of work and life within the 
home. When members of a family 
group can learn to ftmction happily 
and creatively in doing the necessary 
tasks together, and with whatever paid 
workers the family decides to call in, 
they are thereby acquiring fundamental 
attitudes toward work and toward 
workers which will undoubtedly color 
the attitudes not only of the adults 
but also of the children toward labor 
and laborers in general. 

The most successful family life is 
that in which all are concerned in 
trying to give the most they can to the 
other members and to the community, 
and at the same time all are trying to 
appreciate and enjoy all that is being 
given to them. Are we in America 
preparing our boys and girls to make 
their greatest contribution to their own 
family life in the years ahead? Are 
we also teaching them to appreciate the 
contribution which paid workers are 
making today in the million-and-more 
homes in America which are utilizing 
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them? Cannot appreciation, human between employers and employees in 
understanding, and scientific analysis the home as they are working together 
join hand in hand in bringing about in the larger problems of stabilizing 
better adjustments in relationships and integrating family life? 

Dr. Amey E. Watson was executive secretary of Par- 
ents’ Council, Philadelphia, 1925-1926, and a member 
of the faculty of the Pennsylvania School for Social and 
Health Work, 1918-1926. From 1927 to 1931 she 
directed a study of household employment in Philadel- 
phia, the report of which is shortly to be published by the 
Federal Women’s Bureau, and out of which developed 
the Philadelphia Council on Household Occupations. 

Dr. Watson also served as director of the National Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Relationships in the 
Home, 1929-1931. 



Techniques of Marital Adjustment 

By Cmfford Kjrkpatrice: 


I N regard to social problems the av- 
erage citizen is inclined to speak 
with authority. He may be admit- 
tedly uncertain as to why his car fails 
to perform properly, but he has few 
doubts as to what is wrong with the 
family. Most of his recommendations 
are simple and direct. What he does 
not like, he would pass a law against. 
The values and the standards which 
he derives from his culture and per- 
sonal experience, he projects upon 
others as moral laws. The burden of 
his discussion would be well expressed 
by the title, ‘"How to be more and 
more like me.'* 

Reform and the Family 

Among more sophisticated and scien- 
tific students of the family there is at 
times a tendency to ignore the com- 
plexity of family relations, the circu- 
larity and roundaboutness in the 
so-called causal relationships obtaining 
among social phenomena, and the ne- 
cessity of understanding in order to 
control. The lack of any absolute 
norms or standards to guide the ad- 
justment of marital relations is not al- 
ways realized. 

An interesting example of lack of 
insight and perspective on the part of 
certain persons is the constant preoc- 
cupation with the problem of divorce. 
Divorce is obviously the last step in 
the process of alienation which is made 
more or less inevitable by the fact that 
a particular couple marries. If copper 
wires meet to sputter and smolder 
until they bum themselves apart, we 
do not bewail the separation but 
rather the sparks. We do not hold 
the wires together so they may learn 


to get along more quietly. Even if it 
were the breaking of a sacred connec- 
tion to which we objected, our concern 
would be in keeping certain wires apart 
in the first place. 

It is the writer’s thesis that we have 
very little scientific knowledge as yet 
concerning the less obvious aspects of 
married life. Few people who fully 
realize the complexity of personality 
interaction can advise others with con- 
fidence, and many well-informed peo- 
ple find dfficulty in managing their 
own affairs. Social workers, psychia- 
trists, and others who are more or less 
forced into the r&le of guiding the lives 
of others, must rely on the principle of 
balancing benefits, and make exceed- 
ingly crude predictions as to the future 
behavior of their clients. On the other 
hand there is every reason to think 
that science will ultimately throw light 
on marital situations and relationships 
that are interwoven with the extremes 
of joys and misery as experienced by 
human beings. Men in the future 
may at least accept or reject the scien- 
tific condensations of the experiences 
of others, just as they may now accept 
or reject the findings of medical sci- 
ence in dealing with their health prob- 
lems. 

Since the writer has no formula by 
which bitter, thwarted, blind, and 
wounded personalities may be sud- 
denly reversed in their march toward 
the court room, his discussion must 
look toward the future. First, certain 
aspects of the marriage relation may 
be given the emphasis which seems 
necessary if understanding is to be the 
basis of control. In the second place, 
brief comment may be made upon 
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diflSculties and possibilities involved in 
research into marital relationships. 
Finally, certain further comments may 
be ventured concerning the present 
efforts toward increasing happiness in 
marriage. 

Dynamics of the Marital 
Relationship 

Students of the family accept the 
fact of changes in the family institu- 
tion, and also the fact that cultural lag 
and disorganization may take place as 
the result of a differential rate of change 
as compared with other aspects of cul- 
ture. Culture and culture conflict 
have as their counterparts, individual 
behavior and personality conflict. It 
is useful to think of certain aspects of 
behavior in marriage as roles, more or 
less culturally determined, which an 
individual plays with reference to other 
individuals. Disorganization of an in- 
stitution, viewed as a culture pattern, 
means a blurring, a clash, and an in- 
consistency of rdles played by persons. 
The writer has found it convenient to 
think of three type marriage rdles 
which may be played by modern 
women. Each may be either congenial 
or hostile to the rdles played by the 
husband and to those which he con- 
ceives for himself. 

First there is the wife-and-mother 
rdle, involving as privileges, security, 
respect, domestic authority, economic 
support, and loyalty of husband to one 
who has borne him children. Obliga- 
tions include rearing of children, mak- 
ing a home, rendering domestic service, 
and loyal subordination of self to the 
economic interests of the husband. 

In the second place there is the com- 
panion rdle. This implies the priv- 
ileges of sharing pleasures with the 
husband, receiving a more ardent emo- 
tional response, bemg the object of 
admiration, receiving funds adequate 
for dress and recrearimi, and having 


leisure for a social and educational 
activity. On the other hand it implies 
as obligations, the preservation of 
beauty under the penalty of marital 
insecurity, the rendering of ego and 
libido satisfaction to the husband, the 
cultivation of social contacts advan- 
tageous to him, the maintenance of 
intellectual alertness, and the responsi- 
bility for exorcising the demon of bore- 
dom. 

Finally, there is the partner rdle, 
corresponding to a new definition of the 
cultural situation which is gradually 
emerging. This entails the privileges 
of economic independence, equal au- 
thority in regard to family finances, 
acceptance as an equal, exemption 
from one-sided personal or domestic 
service to the husband, equal voice in 
determining locahty of residence, and 
equality in regard to social and moral 
liberty. The obligation side of the 
balance sheet would include renouncing 
of alimony save in the case of de- 
pendent children, a contribution to the 
common fund in proportion to earning 
ability, acceptance of equal responsi- 
bility for the support of children, 
complete sharing of the legal responsi- 
bilities of the family, willingness to 
dispense with any appeal to chivalry, 
abrogation of special privileges in re- 
gard to children, and equal responsi- 
bility to maintain the family status by 
success in a career. 

Obviously there is much overlapping 
in regard to rdles. It seems true, how- 
ever, that domestic discord may be 
usefully analyzed with reference to 
consistency, compatability, and the 
balance of privileges and obligations 
involved in the rdles played by the 
marriage partners. There are some 
women who demand the privileges 
of ail three roles. Others receive 
merely the obligations, and are worn 
out with their attempt to bear a three- 
fold burden. 
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Analy'sis of Pehsonality 
Interaction 

In the writings of Burgess, Mowrer, 
Krueger, and others there is a keen 
appreciation of the interplay of per- 
sonalities in the family group, but there 
still seems room for further emphasis 
and more detailed analysis. Like- 
wise, there have been repeated attempts 
to prepare lists of causes of discord and 
of tensions. One wonders, however, 
concerning the relationship of a cause 
to a tension, and is rather inclined to 
suspect that at times there has been a 
mere naming and renaming of things 
rather than the provision of conceptual 
tools for the analysis of any particular 
case. Certainly a book could be filled 
merely by listing the traits, the condi- 
tions, and the circumstances in the ab- 
sence of which a particular type or 
degree of discord would not have taken 
place. 

There is also the configurational 
point of view to be kept in mind. One 
could stand a noisiness in eating soup 
if only the table conversation were 
different. Economic diflSculties may 
derive part of their meaning from their 
association with sex incompatability 
in the total configuration of circum- 
stances. 

Again, there is the principle of 
cumulative circular response to be 
taken into account. A marriage rela- 
tionship is not static; rather, it tends to 
move at a rate and in a direction that is 
a function of the interactions that 
have gone before. A particular ges- 
ture makes inevitable a response which 
will call forth a second gesture which 
nu^es inevitable a second response 
armising a third gesture which in turn 
carries the relationship a step further 
towards a climax. In one sense, the 
first g^ure at the beginning of an 
interaction process is the seed for the 
final flower of hatred or of ripened love. 


The writer has been in the habit of 
analyzing cases in a semi-diagrammatic 
fashion. It is assumed that both the 
man (M) and the woman (W) are 
products of heredity (H), culture (C), 
personal-social behavior (P), and nat- 
ural environment (N). By personal- 
social behavior is meant the more or 
less unique and unstandardized rela- 
tionships with others, as for example 
with members of one’s family during 
childhood. Personality traits of M 
and W are described with reference to 
a schedule of traits too elaborate to 
be given here, but which includes 
as major categories: (1) intellectual 
aspects, (^) emotional-appetitive as- 
pects, (3) direction and expression of 
energy discharge, (4) emotion-idea 
systems, (5) social adjustments, (6) 
temporal aspects, and (7) integrational 
aspects. 

With marriage, the interaction of 
M and W begins, or rather continues, 
with each person in a new r61e. As- 
suming a gesture or stimulus from M 
to W, or in more general terms an im- 
pact of M’s personality upon W, this 
influence may be either friendly or 
hostile. Assuming that the gesture 
is hostile, W withdraws somewhat from 
M and is transformed into personality 
Wl, which is predisposed to make a 
hostile gesture which will alienate M 
and convert him into Ml, now predis- 
posed to a certain kind of behavior 
toward Wl which tends to be cumula- 
tive. 

At any time, of course, in the inter- 
action process, new external influences 
— C, P, or N — ^may come into play. 
A social worker as a personal-social 
stimulus may or may not be able to 
change the trend of the interaction 
process. In many cases where the 
external environment is constant the 
interaction approaches a climax or an 
equilibrium with the same mathemati- 
cal regularity shown by chemicals 
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interacting in a test tube. Personali- 
ties M and W, starting at a certain 
social distance, become ultimately 
transformed into Mn and Wn, either 
more intimate, than at the beginning 
of their marriage, or now separated 
by a vast gulf of resentment and bit- 
terness. Descriptive terms such as 
response tension or status tension may 
be applied to various stages of the rela- 
tionship. 

Reseaech and the Family 

Important and valuable research in 
regard to the family has been carried 
on by E. Mowrer, H. Hart, W. Ogburn, 
G. V. Hamilton, K. B. Davis, E. 
Burgess, and others. Obviously, both 
the statistical and the case method 
can be used to great advantage and are 
by no means mutually exclusive. It is 
the writer’s feeling, however, that pre- 
liminary clues and significant hypo- 
theses can best be gained from case 
histories and life history documents. 
There is always danger of applying the 
statistical method to objective irrele- 
vancies, and ignoring the more subtle 
and yet more significant aspects of the 
marital relationship. 

One of the greatest diflSculties con- 
fronting the student of the family is 
the establishment of some objective 
criterion of success in marriage. Ob- 
viously, certain individuals would be 
unhappy either in or out of marriage, 
and it would be unfair to take their 
unhappiness as evidence of failure in 
marriage relative to the marriage of one 
blessed with a more sanguine tempera- 
ment. It is almost impossible to 
arrange control groups paired with ref- 
erence to personality types, in order 
that marital es5)erience as such may be 
compared. This suggests the desira- 
bility of investigating the causal fac- 
tors in the mamage itself whidi may 
affect happiness, on the basis of repeti- 
tions and sequences in the esperience 


of the same group of individuals. 
Joint diaries of marriage partners or 
continuous life history documents based 
upon a predetermined schedule may 
prove to be a valuable research device. 
It is conceivable, for example, that 
quarrels and episodes of estrangement 
may be correlated with sex rhythms or 
recurrent types of ego frustration. 

There are certain hypotheses in re- 
gard to marital adjustment which it is 
hoped may be tested by subsequent 
research. It seems desirable, for exam- 
ple, to lay stress upon the socio-psycho- 
logical continuity of the family. It is 
clearly recognized that what people are 
depends to a considerable extent upon 
their family background. It seems 
plausible, however, to assume that 
what people want and expect in mar- 
riage, and perhaps their success in at- 
taining it, depends also upon family 
background. Where there is an ac- 
ceptance of and identification with a 
certain family situation in childhood, 
it is probable that the matured in- 
dividual tends more or less uncon- 
sciously to seek a continuance or a 
reproduction of such a situation and 
to suffer disappointment through the 
failure of this quest. The familiar 
hypothesis of a tendency to select a 
marriage partner similar to the parent 
of opposite sex is merely a special fea- 
ture of this more general hypothesis. 

On the other hand, where there is 
rebellion and frustration in a child- 
hood family situation, it is probable 
that a subsequent marriage is vaguely 
motivated by the desire to make good 
or supplement the lacks and inade- 
quacies of the earlier situation. It is 
conceivable that the child who has been 
emotionally starved through contact in 
early years with cold, unresponsive, 
and imsympathetic parents may make 
almost morbid demands for intm^ 
emotional response from the marriage 
partner. 
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There seems no good reason why at 
least rough predictions of marital 
success should not he made once the 
preliminary research has been carried 
on. The various combinations as to 
social background and personality 
traits could be related to indices of 
success in marriage by compara- 
tively sinaple statistical procedures. Of 
course the inadequacy of divorce and 
desertion as indices of family disor- 
ganization must be recognized. The 
whole question of norms and type 
patterns in marital relationships offers 
a virgin field for research. At least 
there is pragmatic justification for a 
hypothesis of determinism in marital 
relations. To assume that similar 
conditions lead to similar effects opens 
the way to scientific prediction, even 
though the failure of complex configura- 
tions to repeat themselves restricts 
prediction to useful approximation. 

Adjustment of Marital Relations 

It has been argued that our scientific 
knowledge of the family is still meager 
and that of necessity those having the 
temerity to guide the marital relations 
of others, if not the blind leading the 
blind, at least have no perfect clarity 
of vision. It is true of course that the 
more obvious hindrances to marital 
happiness are now dealt with by a va- 
riety of agencies and individuals — 
psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, social 
workers, courts of domestic relations, 
and marriage clinics — ^and that con- 
spicuous successes can be pointed out. 
One cannot but suspect, however, that 
one is more likely to hear of the suc- 
cesses than of the failures. 

From the writer's point of view, one 
of the most fruitful approaches con- 
sists in making available competent 
premarital advice in dinies such as 
those which have sprung up in Ger- 
many. With case histories and fol- 
iow-up work, such clinics could in time 


amass a veritable gold mine of scien- 
tific information. It is quite possible 
that such data would yield strong 
evidence in favor of a greater flexibil- 
ity in the family institution. It may 
well be that institutions should be 
made for men who differ one from an- 
other. Why attempt to adapt varied 
temperaments to a single rigid pattern 
of folkways and mores? 

In regard to attempts at adjustment 
of individuals whose choice of a mar- 
riage partner was perhaps unwise, cer- 
tain possibilities and certain difficulties 
may be mentioned. It is probable 
that there is some advantage in the 
wisdom of an outside adviser merely 
because he is an outsider. It is prob- 
ably often true that marriage partners 
attempting to find release and read- 
justment by sudden bursts of frankness 
and by revelation of repressed emotions 
may plunge deeper into the morass 
of misunderstanding and emotional 
bewilderment. There is always the 
danger, of course, that the ordinary 
outsider either unconsciously identifies 
himself with one of the warring parties 
or lays himself open to the suspicion 
of having done so. The r61e of the 
marital adviser will be easier when he 
has not only more complete knowledge 
but also the prestige now attributed 
by certain groups to the priest, the 
medical man, and the scientific ex- 
pert. 

Marriage partners in conflict are 
usually infantile and need the advice 
of a person who can take the rdle of 
the kind, just, and wise father. It is 
possible that in certain cases the per- 
son of common sense who commands 
respect and who suggests a simple 
remedy such as a vacation from mar- 
riage for victims of matrimonial shell 
shock, may succeed better than those 
who would probe to the depths of the 
unconscious. 

It must be granted, however, that 
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the psychoanalysts have given ex- 
traordinarily stimulating concepts and 
hypotheses to the world and have de- 
veloped techniques which must find 
some place in the equipment of the 
marital adviser of the future. There 
remain, however, certain philosophical 
questions. Should reality be faced if 
a working adjustment based on illu- 
sion is possible.^ How do we know 
what people really want? If repressed 
wishes appear in a distorted symbolic 
form in dreams and fantasies, this does 
not mean that the repressed wish was 
the real or stronger motive. If so, 
why the repression? 

In the last analysis, as most psycho- 
analysts realize, the adviser must 


limit his function to revealing persons 
to themselves and to each other. 
Motives can be dragged out into the 
open and given a fair chance; but in the 
writer’s opinion, few advisers are wise 
enough or sufficiently inspired with 
the knowledge of what should be, to 
mold personalities or marriage rela- 
tionships to a predetermined pattern. 

Techniques of adjustment there will 
be, based presumably upon an infin- 
itely firmer foundation of scientific 
knowledge; but it is to be hoped that 
the ultimate questions as to what 
values should be realized in person- 
ality and in marriage will be immune 
from dogmatism, either philosophical 
or scientific. 


Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick is Associate Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Minnesota. He is the 
author of Capital Punishments^ '^Intelligence and 
Immigrations^ and '^Religion in Human AffairsS^ 



The Bereaved Family 

By Thoivias D. Eliot 


I ET death rive out a member from 
J a group bound in a functional 
unity of affectionate interaction — ^the 
experience of the survivors is bereave- 
ment. Outside of primary groups — 
in the sense of groups involving affec- 
tive attachments — one does not find 
bereavement in any true sense. Out- 
side the circle of personal acquaintance 
one may experience degrees of ‘"shock"’ 
depending upon one’s capacities for one 
or another type of identification and 
sympathy,^ or upon the existence of 
other than affectional interests or 
habits disturbed by the death. One 
may also observe rituals and simula- 
tions of bereavement, required by the 
culture.^ And, within the family, 
death may occur without the phenom- 
ena of bereavement. Nevertheless it 
is clear that bereavement is typically a 
family crisis. 

Crises and Responses 

Crisis, in the sociological sense, is the 
state of affairs in which the habitual 
behavior patterns, personal and cul- 
tural, are suddenly inadequate to the 
resolution of tensions in the situation. 
At such junctures the processes of read- 
justment involve emotional excitement 
and efforts in the organism to respond 
in some way that will relax its unpleas- 
ant state of tension. 

1 Cf. EKot, Thomas D., ^^The Use of Psycho- 
aiial 3 rtic Classifications in the Analysis of Social 
Bdiavior: Identification,’' Journal of Abnonml 
md Social Psychdogy^ XXH, April-Jime, 1927, 
pp. 67--S1; Becker, Howard, *^Some Forms of 
Sympathy Journal of Abnonml and 

Socid Psychology^ XXVI, pp. 58-68, April- 
June, 1931. 

* (3f. Harrison, Jane, And&nl Art and Ritual, 
Ch. V, New York: Holt, 1913, on the distinction 
between dromenon, a participant rite, and drama, 
an observers’ show; ‘'*hoe est corpus” vs, “hocus 
pocus,” 


Whether these efforts are ‘"success- 
ful” or not is as yet a matter of more 
or less subjective evaluation. The 
response may be more or less ‘"intelli- 
gent” in the sense of voluntary at- 
tempts to adapt means to an end. In 
unprecedented crises the organism 
may fail entirely, even disintegrate; or 
it may compensate effectively through 
the more or less accidental or deliberate 
discovery or invention of new behavior 
patterns, which may then be recognized 
and accepted into the culture of the 
group as folkways. 

When a crisis is one of a kind for 
which there is ample precedent in the 
social heritage of the group, the group 
culture usually includes a special set 
of moreSi rituals, and attitudes, which 
are supposed to deal with such crises 
satisfactorily if gone through by those 
most concerned.® 

The purpose of the present paper is 
merely to analyze and classify some of 
the ways in which families and their 
members have responded to the crisis 
of bereavement. The types of response 
described could aU be illustrated from 
case studies if the space allotted for the 
article permitted. Elsewhere ^ I have 
pointed out the tremendous importance 
of this eternally new but universal 
problem as a possible field for sociologi- 
cal research and eventual helpfulness, 
but also its difficulties because of re- 
sistances and taboos. Were it possible 
to secure records in which the history 
is reported by each member of the 
group and by one or more observing 

® See Harrison, Jane, op. dt 

^ “The Adjnstive Behavior of Bereaved 
FamiKes: A New Field for Kesearch,” Sodal 
Forces, VHI, pp, 543-549, June 1930; “Bereave- 
ment as a Problem for Family Research and 
Technique,” The Family, XI, pp. 114-115, June 
1930. 
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outsiders, such a multidimensional 
representation of the event {gestalt) 
would, of course, be far more signifi- 
cant. 

It will be a long time, however, before 
a series of such cases can be secured. 
One way to shorten this time may be 
to make such groping efforts at inter- 
pretation of partial data as are now 
possible, and to publish them in such 
a way as may stimulate those in a 
position to prepare more thoroughgoing 
studies. If we accustom ourselves to 
the considerate facing of this common- 
uncommon experience of bereavement, 
we may gradually break down the 
isolation which exists in our culture 
between the bereaved and the never- 
bereaved, which is now supported not 
only by convention, stereotype, and 
taboo, but also by the general tendency 
to repress the disagreeable in our own 
past or prospective experience. 

If the following presentation should 
seem merely to elaborate the common- 
place, may I point out that it has often 
been only through some such elemen- 
tary taxonomic analysis that signal 
problems have been opened up to 
scientific methods in important fields — • 
such as botany, language, mental 
disease, or infant behavior — ^previously 
taken for granted by common sense. ' 

Immediate Effects ofBerfa.vement 

The effects of bereavement may be 
divided very roughly into immediate 
and later, or primary and secondary. 

Among the immediate or primary 
effects of bereavement I have noted 
several as typical: ^ 

(1) Abandon 

(2) Refusal or rejection of the facts 

(induding dissociation of emo- 
tion, or sense of unreality) 

(8) Preternatural or detached calm 

®Here, as througk)iit, I crave additional 
evidoice and supplement^y analysis, conrobora- 
tive or otherwise. 


(4) Shock, in the neurological sense 

(5) Exaltation 

(6) Self-inj'ury 

(7) Repression 

(8) Blame of self or others, revenge 

(9) The intense longing of grief 

The first eight occur in various se- 
quences and combinations with the last. 
Without grief (it may be assumed) the 
others would not arise. Ordinarily, 
however, the word grief’’ is used so 
loosely, to cover ail these phenomena, 
that it has little specific descriptive 
value. Shand has treated these as- 
pects of sorrow rather thoroughly, at 
least from the point of view of the 
individual psychologist,^ and Becker 
has contributed further analysis and 
illustration of Shand’s ‘Taws of sor- 
row” as they bear upon bereavement.’^ 
In the present paper we are concerned 
with family interaction^ and shall pass 
over such immediate responses of 
bereavement as involve a mmiTmim 
of interpersonal conditioning and sub- 
sequent family behavior. Refusal to 
believe the death; the degree of shock; 
the mental content or interpretation of 
one’s temporary dissociation or exalta- 
tion; the particular form, degree, or 
circumstances taken by the impulses 
to hurt or destroy oneself — ^aU these 
are indeed subject to influence by the 
current beliefs, cultural forms and 
models, and sanctioned folkways. But 
their organic or physiological basis, 
like the longing for the lost one, does 
not directly and inevitably requh^ or 
imply any social relationship other 
than those which existed between the 
bereaved individual and the deceased 
individual. In the impulse to project 
upon god, devil, self, or other human 
beings the blame for the death, one 

® Sliand, A. F. S., The Fotmiaiions of Charac- 
ter, Gh. IX-Xm, I^ndon: MacmOlau, 1914. 

^ Becker, Howard, A Soeial-Fsyckological 
Btadp of Bereavement, Unpublished Thesis, 
Northwestern Univ^ty, 1927. 
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[ets the first response directly depend- 
nt upon the existence of others, and, 
a some measure, a return to interaction 
vith other survivors. 

It should be noted, however, that 
behavior of any of the sorts noted in our 
tbove list, while not themselves requir- 
ng stimulation from others, may be 
ncreased by the behavior of other 
nembers of the family, through (more 
>r less involuntary) imitation, or by 
jontrast; also that, even though not 
oused by others' behavior, such re- 
iponses as incredulity, prostration, ec- 
tasy, suicidal or murderous attempts, 
md so forth, tend to set up marked 
eactions of compensatory or imitative 
lature in other members of the 
amily. 

Secondary Reactions 

From a psychiatric point of view, the 
•rganism's efforts to deal with the 
hocks and strains of bereavement may 
►e further analyzed. The following 
ypes or classes of response have been 
lOted, corresponding to certain of the 
^’ell-known “mechanisms" of the psy- 
hoanalysts: 

(,1) Escape, or attempted escape 
com the conflict. E.g., use of drugs, 
aoving of residence, suicide, social 
istractions, or illusions. 

(£) Defense and repression. E.g., 
emoving all reminders, deliberate for- 
ettmg, postural self-control, or certain 
mental diseases.” 

(S) Compensation (in the narrower 
ense). E.g., rationalization, beliefs 
nd cults, rituals of guilt or contrition, 
^petuation of memory of deceased 
r of wish or opposed will of deceased, 
svenge, penance or “overdetermined” 
rief. 

(4) Masochism and exhibition. E.g., 
oluptuaries of grief, recluses, ascetics, 
nd the like. 

(5) Identification (introjective). 
-.g,, stepping into the rdle of the de- 


ceased, or “carrying the spirit” of the 
deceased. 

(6) Transference and substitution 
(involving projection) . E.g., reattach- 

ment of affections to new mother, child, 
or spouse; espousal of charities or causes. 

Most of these behavior patterns take 
time and social interaction for their 
development: they are not immediate 
and primary, but secondary and so- 
cially conditioned. Some mores of 
bereavement correspond to and offer 
channels (or correctives?) for these 
mechanisms. 

It will be noted that many of the 
above reactions may prove successful 
or imsuccessful, depending upon the 
inner resources and the current social 
situation. A classification based upon 
degree of success in readjustment may 
therefore cut across the psychiatric 
classification. For example, it may 
leave among the failures some efforts 
to substitute a love object, while other 
such reattachments may be spontane- 
ous and highly successful. 

It should also be noted that while 
the psychiatric classification stresses 
mechanisms or 'processes, a classification 
according to degrees of success will 
naturally stress results — i.e., cross sec-, 
tions of processes at a given time. 
To the extent that case studies have 
been drawn from recent bereavements, 
the results cannot be considered con- 
clusive, as the processes of readjust- 
ment or failure may be incomplete. 

Degrees of success in readjustment 
cannot be measured but must be roughly 
(and perhaps subjectively) evaluated, 
and then grouped. And there is a 
further difficulty — ^the danger of cul- 
tural subjectivity. That is, an adjust- 
ment which might be individually 
successful, such as remarriage, may be 
so frowned upon in a given place or 
time that it may turn out unhappy and 
thus prove a failure, or it may be mis- 
judged as failure through moral preju- 
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dice. A refusal to commit suttee 
would have been considered failure in 
Hindu culture. Nevertheless, it seems 
worth while to attempt an empirical 
arrangement of people’s social and 
secondary reactions to bereavement, 
in order of their apparent success. 
The nearest I can come to an objective 
definition of such success is a condition 
in which there is acceptable evidence 
that the unpleasant tensions have been 
relaxed or reorganized into some tolera- 
ble or more satisfactory pattern. 

Indivtoxial Effects of Beeeavement 

A. Total failure to readjuM 

(1) Suicide 

(2) Early death 

(3) Insanity 

(4) Moral disintegration 

(5) Obsession 

B. Partial failure 

(1) Eccentricities 

{%) Physical illness or prostration 

(3) Aboulia, purposelessness 

(4) Isolation 

(5) Embitterment, misanthropy, 

cynicism 

(6) Reversion to or recurrence of 

griefs 

(7) SeK-blame or personal hates 

(8) Fears 

(9) Loneliness 

C. Partial success 

(1) Resignation, “God’s will,” etc. 

(2) Stoicism 

(3) Stereotyped formulse of immor- 

tality, misery Escaped, etc. 

(4) Sentimental memorials 

(5) Effective repression of memories 

(6) Intensification of affections 

(7) Extension of affections 

(8) Deliberate absorption in dis- 

tractions or duties 

(9) New or fantasied love objects 

D. Conspicuous success 
(1) New love object 

(^) Thoroughgoing religious ration- 
alization 


(3) Spontaneous forgetting, relaxa- 

tion of tensions 

(4) Devotion to life work 

(5) Identification with rdle of de- 

ceased 

(6) Creation of constructive memo- 

rials 

(7) Transmutation of the experi- 

ence into a productive rein- 
tegration of the personality. 

Obviously, the most frequent results 
are the infinite combinations of B and 
C above — ^partial success and partial 
failure. 

These types of individual compensa- 
tory behavior have been listed in this 
paper because they undoubtedly in- 
fluence the pattern of family behavior 
during the bereavement and post- 
bereavement periods. Like the im- 
mediate or primary responses to the 
death, these behavior patterns are 
contagious; but they are more con- 
sciously imitated or resisted than are 
the immediate impulsive responses. 
They may be based upon models and 
may serve as models for imitation. 
In fact, one finds persons worrying 
in bereavement because their own 
feelings do not correspond to some pre- 
conceived or admired model or code; 
or accusing another member of the 
family of indifference because of his 
easier readjustment or more effective 
repression. 

In a simple culture it may be that 
grief is more or less sincerely standard- 
ized. The net impression from current 
studies in our own fluxing culture is 
that of the amazing differences in 
both the inner and the outer manifes- 
tations of grief, to be observed every- 
where. 

How Bereavement Affects the 
Family 

Neither the psychiatric classification 
nor the types of success and failure 
listed above xepr^ent responses of the 
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family as a whole. Allport’s theory to 
the contrary notwithstanding, there is 
a difference between the individual 
responses and the constellation and in- 
teractions thereof in the family rela- 
tionship. 

Even more than individuals’ feelings, 
the behavior of the family may be af- 
fected by the financial gain or loss 
incident to the death. It is difficult 
to isolate the true bereavement features 
from the socio-economic features which 
have been so extensively studied by 
social workers.® For the social psy- 
chologist, however, the latter are of 
interest only as they influence personal 
attitudes and family interactions. 

Turning, then, to what is more 
strictly the topic of this paper, let us 
note some ways^in which fanoilies have 
been observed to change as a result of 
bereavement. 

(1) The r61e of a family member 
exists in relation to the configuration 
and fxmctioning of the family as a unit. 
A death tends to disturb this unity. 
The shifting of the r6les of the various 
members under bereavement represents 
a reshaping of the configuration. 

(^) The consensus of the family in 

* E.g., Hichmond, Mary E., and Hall, Fred S., 
A Study of Nine Hundred and Eighty-Five 
Widows . . . , New York: Russell Sage Foimda- 
tion, 191S. 


respect to these rdles, i.e., in respect 
to its own pattern, may result; or, 
family conflict may develop as a se- 
quence to incompatible conceptions of 
the rdle of certain members under the 
new conditions. 

(3) Such conflicts or jealousies, or 
the lack of a common personal or do- 
mestic object or symbol of affectional 
attachment (conditioning stimuli) 
may result in decreased family soli- 
darity. 

(4) Acceptance of new interpersonal 
responsibilities may increase family 
solidarity. 

(5) Eemoval of authority, of habit- 
stimuli, of home, or of support may lead 
to revision of family folkways. 

(6) Maturity of children who lose 
their parents may lead to individual- 
ism or turning to their own families. 

(7) The will, or personality, of the 
deceased, acting psychologically as a 
dynamic complex in each member’s 
memory, and reenforced by consensus, 
may activate the behavior of the entire 
family. 

No one case will display all the pat- 
terns, individual and social, that have 
been suggested above; but it may be of 
value to present such parts of a single 
case as will illustrate the sort of ma- 
terial being brought to light, and the 
manner of its analysis. 


NARRATIVE FC 10 (DISGUISED) 

Analysis 

This is the story of two cases of bereavement in the family of a 
professional man. No attempt will be made to give a comprehen- 
sive account — merely enough to offer a glimpse of what these 
experiences meant to me. 

At the age of 25 1 was happily married to a woman whose previ- 
ous life had been in some respects very diff^ent from my own, but 
who brought to me the things that I had missed in the past. We 
were alike chiefiy in having been brought up in clergymen's families 
and (naturally) in not having much money. Our first year was 
badly broken by the War. . . . 
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Vt e were both eager for children and looked forward with happy 
anticipation to the coming of our first-born- She arrived a year 
later and fulfilled our fondest hopes. She was a healthy, happy 
baby. And then, a year and a half later a second child was bom. 
We were delighted with the thought that our first would not have 
to grow up alone, but would have a plajunate almost her own age. 
But we were doomed to disappointment. The second baby was 
undernourished and partly paralyzed. For a long time, in fact so 
long as he lived, we knew not what day his life might be snuffed 
out- He cried “constantly,” until both parents were worn out 
with worry and lack of rest. We took him to the best medical men 
available, spending our time, our money and our strength until it 
seemed we could do no more. After nine months of struggle, we 
accepted the inevitable. We realized that he would never grow up 
and that the strain of caring for him was more than we could bear. 
So we secured a muse who kept him for a time and later placed him 
in a hospital school. He lived for six years, and in all that time 
there was not a week, in fact scarcely a day, when we did not half 
expect word that he had slipped away. We visited him, because 
he was our baby, but one could hardly say that these were happy 
visits. WTien at last he passed on, it gave almost a sense of relief, 
and yet there was a terrible longing for the lad that he might have 
been. 

After we had been married about six years, my wife was found 
to have a tumor which it seemed necessary to remove. So she went 
to the hospital, confidently expecting to be back home in a couple 
of weeks. But on the operating table another tumor was discov- 
ered, whose removal was exceedingly di£Bkiult. Even so she 
seemed to be regaining strength when peritonitis set in and within 
ten days she was gone. The shock was something I cannot possi- 
bly describe. I could hardly eat; I had a constant feeling of 
nausea. Mentally I was full of self-accusation for not having 
taken the whole case more seriously and provided more adequately. 
(Not for three days did I get her a special nurse, since the physician 
did not advise it.) 


Fortunately I. was able to sleep, and gradxially my appetite 
returned. Within a week I forced myself back: to my work. I 
devoted much time to my six-year-old girl. 


Friends were thoughtful and quietly expresave of their sympathy. 
My mother spent a couple of weeks with us. But for weeks I went 
about in a sort of daze. I was luckily able to secure a good house- 
keeper, who quietly fitted herself into our hous^oki, learned our 
ways, said little, but assumed responsibility and became very fond 
of the small girl. This woman was wi& us for ov& two years. 


Tt should be said that the second child was still hying at this 
time, and was an added cause of distress throughout. He died 
about a year after his mother. 

Outwardly we ^med to have made a good adjustment, but the 
girl missed her mother, grieving secretly. At no time since her 
death has she been willing to mention her. Several times I have 
talked to her about her mother, but she would never bring up the 


Affectional bond docu- 
mented. 

The child's illness pro- 
longed, the death ex- 
pected; probably and 
naturally hoped for at 
times. 

Reaction to expected 
death: desperate and 
loyal efforts. 


Immediate reaction to 
death: reli^. Second- 
ary reaction: longing. 


Unexpected death of 
wife. Immediate reac- 
tions: acute shoch; and 
self-blame. 


Sleep as an escape? 
Gradual and spomlane- 
ous relaxation of acute 
tensions. 

Deliberate distraction 
trough meelmg duties; 
partly successful. Trans- 
ference or wienmficaiion 
of affection. 

Comfort in friends' con- 
tacts and attitudes. 
AbouMaf Deeper Imels 
of shock nM healed. 
Affections not fully 
compensated. 

Routine reestablished — 
widi change of foDnmys. 


Child not readjusted. 
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subject of her own accord, nor would she ever say much when I 
ooened the conversation. She clung to me and feared that I 
would leave her. Once when we were in a store together I went 
into a booth to try on some clothes; missing me she started for 
home crying as hard as she could. She did not want to go visiting 
or to have me go away. However, she has gradually changed in 
these respects and seems now” to be quite normal. 

For myself, I was inexpressibly lonely. The housekeeper did 
her work admirably, but she was a woman of limited education and 
could not be a companion. I drifted into a correspondence with 
an old friend, visited her, and for a time was quite sure she was the 
one to fill the gap in my life. However, I cooled off and realized 
that she might provide only sympathy and companionship for a 
time. When I thought of the one who was gone and asked myself, 
“What would she think.®’* there was only one answer. I broke 
off and decided that it was much better to “go it alone.” 

Still later a real affection developed between me and a woman 
five years my junior, who had lived with us when the small girl 
was about a year old. She was a charming person, who had gone 
through the experience of losing her father and making a very 
happy adjustment to her stepfather and stepbrothers and sisters. 
We decided to get married, and have for over a year been living 
happily together. 

The past is not wholly buried, but my daughter has a good 
mother and I have a lovely wife. Everything seems on a firmer 
footing than ever before. We are facing the future with hope and 
courage, knowing that there is plenty to do, accepting our daily 
problems 4s they arise. 

I think the fact that the two women were fond of each other, and 
the fact that the girl and her stepmother are getting on so well 
have contributed enormously to my own readjustment. When I 
look back I feel that I have been through hell, but for the most part 
I look forward and keep rather happily busy in the present. 


Repression. 

Fears. 

Increased solidarity be- 
tween survivors. 

Gradual readjustment 
and relaxation of ten- 
sions. 

Loneliness as partial 
failure to readjust. In- 
adequacy of economic 
substitute for wife. 
Unsuccessful substitu- 
tion of love object. Mem- 
ory and wish of deceased 
as an active and inhib- 
iting complex. 
Apparently successful 
substitution of love ob- 
ject. 

Identification in be- 
reavement and in read- 
justment to steps'^ 
Frank admission that 
process is not complete, 
but prognosis good. 


Child finds substitute 
love object. 

Recurrent memories suc- 
cessfully assimilated. 
Distractions in current 
duties and in change of 
scene. 


It may be noted, as a point in 
method, that cases such as the above 
have been secured as spontaneous 
narratives, with only general oral sug- 
gestions as a basis. They are therefore 
less detailed and comprehensive than 
studies based upon a formal outline or 


schedule, but have the advantage of 
preserving the spontaneous emphases 
felt by the bereaved in his own experi- 
ence and memory; and they lend them- 
selves to treatment as a series or se- 
quence of situations as theconfiguration 
changes. 


Dr. Thomas D. Eliot is Professor of Sociology at 
Northwestern University. Be is author of *^Th6 
Juvenile Court and the Community*" (1914) and 
American Standards and Planes of Living"" {1931) y 
and contributor of articles to technical jmmals. 



Divorce and Readjustment 

By Ernest E. Mowbee 


T here axe few crises in the life 
span of an individual which pro- 
duce a more severe strain upon the 
personality than divorce.^ In a cul- 
ture which has not yet adjusted itself 
to the eventualities of divorce, even 
death tends to produce less conflict in 
the individual, because of the presence 
of socially sanctioned forms of adjust- 
ment. Whatever may be the situa- 
tion in the future, there is at present 
little provision for adjustments after 
divorce in American culture. The in- 
dividual is left to muddle along as best 
he can, whether as a child whose parents 
have been divorced or as an adult whose 
marriage is thereby terminated. 

Divorce is, of course, but the climax 
of domestic discord. It is accordingly 
only a convenient 83rmbol of the begin- 
ning of the period of readjustment. 
Actually, the period of readjustment 
often has its beginning long before the 
divorce is granted, although it is not 
imusual for individuals to refuse to face 
the situation imtil divorce has closed the 
door to reconciliation. In other cases, 
however, either one or both principals 
to the marriage may have completely 
readjusted themselves to the situation. 

lie problem of readjustment ob- 
viously is not the same for all individ- 
uals. In fact there is the widest range 
of differences, depending upon a large 
niunber of factors in the life experiences 
of the individual. Some of these fac- 
tors have to do with the type of domes- 
tic discord, while others are related to 
certain differentials in the attitudes of 
the two persons. 

^The reader is referred to a more extended 
treatment of this subject to be found in Waller^ 
Willard, The Old Love and the New, New York: 
im. 


Domestic discord situations may be 
differentiated into two types, in terms 
of tlie basic conditions under which con- 
flict arises. First, there is that group 
of cases in which discord is the result of 
the disorganization of either or both of 
the personalities involved. From the 
standpoint of this type of case, divorce 
simply means a change in the elements 
making for disorganization, since there 
has been continuous lack of adjustment 
throughout the life history of the in- 
dividual. In this type of situation the 
intensity of mental conflict may vary 
from time to time, though such varia- 
tions do not make disorganization less 
constant. Furthermore, at least one 
of the individuals may find in the mar- 
riage situation a partial solution of 
some of the perplexing problems of life. 
In so far as this is true, divorce adds 
complications to the life problems of 
that individual. 

Where domestic discord arises out of 
the marriage situation, the problems of 
the divorce are likely to seem more 
cataclysmic in origin than otherwise. 
The result is that the individual who 
has previously seemed quite weU ad- 
justed may become completely disor- 
ganized in every phase of his social 
relations. He finds that even the 
simplest of problems, which previously 
he handled very proficiently, have now 
become enormously enlarged. The or- 
derly world in which he knew his way 
around quite well has suddenly become 
topsy-turvy, and all his old techniques 
of adjustment appear weak and futile. 

Differentials in Readjustment 

The second group of variations grows 
out of differentials in the attitudes of 
the individuals involved. The prob- 
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lem of readjustment is, for example, 
quite different for one of the principals 
as compared to the other, tmless the 
desire to terminate the marriage is 
mutual and for essentially the same 
reasons in each case. Situations of 
this latter sort, however, are relatively 
rare. What more commonly happens 
is that one individual has long ago lost 
interest in the marriage and has there- 
fore readjusted to the changed situation, 
leaving his partner to the disillusion- 
ment so often associated with divorce. 

Furthermore, the individuaFs con- 
ception of marriage is an important 
aspect in determining the nature of the 
crisis after divorce. For those in- 
dividuals who go into marriage chiefly 
for practical reasons, the problem of 
adjustment after divorce is quite dif- 
ferent from that where romantic ideas 
constitute the chief motivating factors. 

Romanticism is in fact one of the 
causes of both divorce and the disillu- 
sionment which follows in its wake. 
The romantic code looks upon love as 
the only thing that counts in the selec- 
tion of a mate. But how is one to 
know infatuation from love, which it 
resembles in every respect except that 
of lasting? The answer of the roman- 
ticist is that one must try, and, failing, 
try again. Divorce is the inevitable 
way out of a mistaken choice. But 
since so much emphasis is placed upon 
love, the disappointment is all the more 
keen, even though one is convinced 
that it was only infatuation. In the 
nature of such things, however, the 
love which has become infatuation to 
one is often still love to the other. 

Conflict in Readjustment 

jyivoTCGi inevitably gives rise to prob- 
lems of sexual adjustment. Even 
though there was i^xual conflict in mar- 
riage, it is seldom that such conflict 
prevented all sex expression. The 
tendency is to resort to sexual irregu- 


larity of one kind or another. Not 
uncommonly, at first the individual 
gives way to a reckless abandon, as 
though to get even with the mate who 
has betrayed him. 

Sexual irregularity, however, is sel- 
dom a satisfactory solution of the need 
for sex expression. Even when there 
have been illicit sexual contacts during 
the period of marriage, it is not so easy 
to go against the sex mores of the group 
and be content with this sort of sexual 
life. During marriage, the individual 
could always shift the responsibilities 
for his irregular sex behavior to his 
marriage partner; following divorce, he 
can blame only himself. The result is 
that ordinarily the only satisfactory 
solutions are found either m remarriage 
or in some form of substitution or 
sublimation. 

The mental tensions arising out of 
sexual irregularity are, of course, of 
various sorts. If a man’s relations are 
with prostitutes, there is always the 
fear of disease and the feeling of deg- 
radation for having stooped so low. 
At first this latter feeling is not always 
an impediment, since the individual 
sometimes wishes to degrade himself 
for the sadistic pleasure he gains 
thereby. Revulsion tends to set in 
later, inclining the individual to seek 
other outlets. Relations with women 
who themselves are seeking sex expres- 
sion give rise to mental conflict for fear 
that the individual may become preg- 
nant and assert her legal claim upon 
him for support of her child. 

For the woman, on the other hand, 
there is always the danger of pregnancy 
as well as that of contracting a venereal 
infection. Furthermore, her sexual na- 
ture is probably more diffused than that 
of the male and does not find as satis- 
factory expression in experiences which 
are largely upon a physiological basis. 

Another form of tension is that which 
develops as the result of breakdown in 
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habituation. Marriage inevitably de- 
velops a wide range of habits involving 
division of labor and reciprocal re- 
sponses. The extent to which one’s 
psychological economy is based upon 
these habitual reactions which con- 
stitute a large part of marriage relations 
is generally unappreciated until they 
have been interrupted. Unless there 
has been a gradual individualization of 
conduct prior to divorce, the individual 
tends to find himself suddenly faced 
with the necessity of reorganizing his 
behavior in many ways. The problem 
of reorganization tends to be ag- 
gravated by the distortion of percep- 
tion which develops out of his feeling of 
depression and inadequacy. 

Emotional Dependency Hindering 
Readjustment 

Closely related to habituation is the 
emotional dependency which develops 
in married life. Not infrequently, 
especially where there is personality 
disorganization, one individual is highly 
dependent emotionally upon the other. 
Ordinarily, of course, this individual is 
not the one to seek a divorce, and hence 
it is he who suffers most. In some 
cases, for example, the individual was 
emotionally dependent upon a parent 
as a child. In marriage he transfers his 
dependency to his marriage partner. 
Divorce leaves him without any one to 
whom he can transfer this dependency, 
unless there are children. Even in this 
case, the transference is likely to be 
temporary and to give rise to conflict as 
the child grows older and makes other 
contacts. 

In other situations emotional de- 
pendency finds expression in the ten- 
dency for one person to take parental 
attitudes toward the other. This tend- 
ency to shield the other and constantly 
to look out for his welfare may become 
so strong and result in so much pleasure 
to the individual that the loss of the 


marriage partner as the focus of his 
attentions creates a severe strain upon 
the personality. 

The importance of emotional de- 
pendency in producing tensions and 
stress following divorce is, of course, 
aggravated in modern life where pre- 
mium is placed upon the response 
phases of marriage relations. This 
emphasis upon response as the basis of 
marriage facilitates the development of 
a high state of rapport in which every 
aspect of family relations is interlocked 
with every other aspect. In the early 
days of marriage, anything which 
threatens to disrupt this identification 
between the whole of the personalities 
of the two individuals is assiduously 
avoided because of its symbolical 
meaning. This tendency toward ideal- 
ization often continues for one person 
even up to the granting of the divorce. 
Thereafter, the individual finds himself 
like a ship at sea in which the motor 
has been damaged beyond repair. If 
his problem were merely that of build- 
ing up new habits, or of exercising any 
kind of rational control, readjustment 
would not be difficult. Trouble arises, 
however, because of the highly emo- 
tional basis of the tensions, which 
refuse to yield to conscious control. 

Other factors in the strength of emo- 
tional dependency are whether or not 
the marriage is the first, and the age at 
which it was contracted. First mar- 
riages and those having their roots in 
the transition period between adoles- 
cence and adulthood have a way of 
going deeply into the emotional sub- 
soil. Divorce leaves the individual 
highly disorganized, with little recourse 
other than to repress his emotions, only 
to have them reappear m disguise. 

Uncebtaintt in Social 
Relationships 

Divorce abo tends to introduce cer- 
tain ambiguities into one’s social 
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relationsldps. For the woman there is 
the problem of economic support which 
her husband has previously taken care 
of. Not infrequently the wife has had 
neither experience nor training which 
can be turned to account. She be- 
comes dependent^ therefore, upon 
alimony and the assistance of her rela- 
tives; or else she is compelled to lower 
her standard of living. She may even 
be harassed with the difficulties of 
finding any sort of work to do. The 
necessity of becoming self-supporting, 
the adjustment to which is normally 
made in the late teens and early twen- 
ties when the individual is more plastic, 
has been delayed by marriage, only to 
reappear when the person is less able to 
meet it. 

Furthermore, one does not know how 
one^s friends will react toward h i m. 
Even though the taboo against divorce 
and the divorcee has quite thoroughly 
disintegrated (as it has not in many 
groups), there is always the problem of 
whether or not one’s friends will take 
sides in the controversy leading to 
divorce. Any reticence on the part of 
a friend, even though it arises only out 
of solicitude and fear of saying some- 
thing which might embarrass the other, 
is interpreted as showing censorship 
and alienation. Undue solicitude, on 
the other hand, is quite as objection- 
able, since it suggests condescension 
and is a blow to one’s pride. What the 
divorcee wants is to be treated a$ he has 
always been, when to do so is almost 
impossible, since all relations between 
the two persons have always included 
to some extent the marriage partner. 

Where the taboo against divorce 
still holds, of course, this natural 
ambiguity in i^xdal relationships is 
aggravated. Not infrequently the 
individual fe^ that his only recourse 
is to make new contacts, leaving behind 
old friendships as a part of the mar- 
riage situation from which he wishes 


to escape. Self-reproach, resentment, 
disillusionment, and feelings of be- 
trayal are accentuated because of this 
tendency to break the larger web of 
social relationships. 

Jealousy also plays a part in the 
problem of readjustment, especially in 
the case of the woman who has not 
wanted a divorce. The greatest strain, 
however, does not come until the ex- 
husband marries or seems about to do 
so. The divorced wife feels her pride 
hurt that another woman can replace 
her and perhaps hold him longer than 
she was able to. 

Remaerlage and Readjustment 

Remarriage is, of course, both a part 
and the aftermath of readjustment 
to divorce. Here, however, one is 
concerned with remarriage as a phase 
of readjustment. Not infrequently it 
seems the only solution, and yet in 
other cases it leads only to complica- 
tions. Where the individual has be- 
come wholly emancipated from his 
previous marriage so that remarriage 
means no more than the obtainment of 
satisfactions which are lacking in single 
life, a second venture into matrimony 
may lead to a more harmonious inte- 
gration of personality. But how can 
one know when he has achieved such a 
high degree of emancipation? 

What not infrequently happens in 
remarriage is that the individual finds 
himself makiiig unfavorable compari- 
sons between the new alliance and the 
old. Idealization of the past helps to 
erase much of the disappointment in 
the first marriage and to make of it a 
trying standard for comparisons. And 
though the individual may enjoy his 
contacts with his new marriage partner, 
he may still unconsciously wish for the 
old and feel that he is somehow betray-- 
ing a love which is more real than the> 
present one. In fact this ambivalence^ 
of attitudes is all the more trying wherci 
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there is little to find fault with in the 
new alliance. If there were only op- 
portunities which provided some sem- 
blance of justification for attitudes of 
hatred, these would provide outlets for 
the conflict and at the same time allow 
the individual to chastise himself. 

Again, where the taboo against di- 
vorce is quite strong, the individual 
finds it diflSicult if not impossible to 
forget that he has been divorced and 
has remarried. The result is that his 
attitude toward his remarriage is al- 
ways an apologetic one in spite of the 
fact that he finds it quite satisfactory. 
The person tends, accordingly, to keep 
aflame the resentment and the bitter- 
ness which were the aftermath of the 
termination of the earlier marriage, as a 
protection against any feeling of self- 
inculpation at havmg gone against the 
taboos of the group. His apologetic 
attitude itself indicates some lack of 
adjustment in remarriage. 

Furthermore, if there were children 
by the first marriage, this tends to 
complicate the picture. Especially if 
the child happens to be of the opposite 
sex and to look like the divorced par- 
ent, the person may be much more fond 
of him than of children by the second 
marriage. The result is often a feeling 
that in his fondness for this child, he is 
being unfaithful to the present mar- 
riage. The individual may attempt to 
reassure himself and to prove his fidel- 
ity by mistreating the child, only to 
find that he has aggravated the situa- 
tion by adding seh-reproach for his 
parental negligence. 

Children by the former marriage may 
further complicate the picture by 
causing the parent to doubt how well 
satisfied they are. Even though the 
child seems well adjpsted to tihe fester* 
parent, there h ahvays the possibility 
of inne® tensions. Farthermore, as the 
childbeoames older,* either as the result 
of, par^t. 


or as a reflection of the attitudes of 
those with whom he is in contact, he 
may regret that his parents ever were 
divorced. Fear of this situation is 
perhaps the reason why parents so 
often try to build up attitudes of hatred 
in their children toward their former 
marriage partners, since this is the only 
insurance they have against possible 
tension in the future. 

Readjustment op Children 

Divorce, however, not infrequently 
requires readjustment on the part of 
children as well as on the part of the 
parents. Unless the child is very 
young at the time of separation, con- 
siderable mental conflict tends to arise 
out of the fact that contacts with one 
parent are relatively infrequent. If 
this parent happens to be the favorite, 
the conflict is all the more severe. But 
whether the favorite or not, contacts 
are usually under the most favorable 
circumstances, and thus tend to in- 
crease the child’s affection for the 
absent parent. 

Furthermore, in neighborhood con- 
tacts the child whose parents are 
divorced often feels himself inferior to 
his playmates, since they have two 
parents whereas he reaUy has but one. 
He gets the idea, therefore, that his 
parents were somehow less capable 
than those of his friends and play- 
mates, otherwise how did it happen 
that they were less successful in meet- 
ing the problems of marriage? 

Further difficulties in personality 
adjustment develop out of the fact that 
parental contacts are chiefly of one sex. 
The daughter is handicapped by having 
no one to confide in during the tjying; 
esq^eriences of ^ puberty- if" the labsent! 
parents is. her mother. Ife scmiwhose* 
fatten is^gone finds hin^elf' surrounded' 
by femihine patterns,. little or no 
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When the parent with whom the 
child lives has remarrieds conflict often 
develops between the foster parent and 
the child. The child not infrequently 
resents the presence of the foster parent 
in the home. He may even blame his 
own parent for the situation, thus lead- 
ing to estrangement between the child 
and both the principals to the second 
marriage. 

Divorce also not infrequently leads 
the child to take a skeptical attitude 
toward marriage. This skepticism, 
however, comes into conflict with the 
natural tendency to seek contacts with 
the opposite sex and to wish to marry. 
The result is that the individual tends 
to enter marriage in a highly skeptical 
frame of mind, only to find all that he 
has feared. Thus divorce is passed on 
from one generation to the next. 

Not always, however, does divorce 
lead to disorganization of the child. 
Where remarriage occurs relatively 
early, so that the child is hardly aware 
that the foster parent is other than his 
own parent, the child may be qxiite as 
well adjusted in the family as he would 
have been had his parents never been 
divorced. What are the features mak- 
ing for successful adjustment in one 
case and unsuccessful in another are 


not entirely clear except in a general way. 
Much the same thing may be said about 
readjustment of the individual after 
divorce. Thus the foregoing analysis 
may be said to consist of a restatement 
of the problem for further research. 

Future research in readjustment 
after divorce accordingly will keep in 
mind that the fundamental problem 
under consideration is that of personal- 
ity development. Divorce is but one 
of the many crises in life which call for 
readjustment. The form which read- 
justment takes following any crisis 
depends upon two sets of factors : certain 
circumstances and conditions at the 
time of and following the crisis, and the 
background of personality develop- 
ment. Of these two sets, the latter is 
perhaps the more important, since the 
devices which have been used in the 
past in readjustment to crises will tend 
to function in the new situation. If 
these mechanisms are such as to facili- 
tate adjustment, the situation is effec- 
tively and expeditiously solved. If, 
on the other hand, the personality does 
not show a high degree of integration, 
the individual is hkely to be highly 
disorganized by divorce and to have 
considerable difficulty in finding any 
solution for his mentd conflict. 


Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer has been engaged in research 
and teaching in the field of sociology for the last ten years 
and is at preseni a member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. He is author of “Family Disorganization” 
(19^), “Domestic Discord” {1928), and “ The Family: 
Its Organization and Disorganization” {1931). 



Parent Education and the Colleges 

By Helen Merbell Ltnd 


A DECADE or more ago there would 
. have been something rather bi- 
zarre about mentioning education for 
parenthood in connection with the 
American college. Herbert Spencer 
commented that a man from Mars 
viewing the educational system of Eng- 
land in the late nineteenth century 
would assume that it aimed to produce 
a nation of celibates. Until very re- 
cently, if not at present, an observer of 
our liberal arts colleges might have 
concluded that they sought to produce 
not only celibates but emotionally 
anaemic individuals — and no mention of 
other than intellectual offspring ever 
penetrated the curriculum. 

The steps by which this situation is 
being somewhat altered illustrate the 
process of cultural diffusion in from 
the periphery. At the fringe of the 
orthodox educational system, in a 
region where there were no established 
practices, no vested interests in text- 
books and subject matter, and no 
teachers with professional training and 
prestige to be maintained, there grew 
up the nursery school movement and, 
in its wake, adult parent education. 
At first completely on the margin of 
established educational procedure, the 
latter gradually, and in attenuated 
form, came into certain universities 
through the back door of Home 
Economics — again a region so profes- 
sionally unorthodox that it had fewer 
barricades than others against innova- 
tion, But it was not until the philos- 
ophy of parent education had itself 
undergone modification that it began 
to be considered as posably relevant to 
a “Mberal arts” program. 


Underlying Assumptions oe 
College Education 

Before examining these develop- 
ments we may briefly consider the point 
of view which any suggestion of educa- 
tion for parenthood meets in the col- 
leges. Certain assumptions of long 
standing underlie the kmd of college 
education dominant today: that what 
we call the “educational process” can 
best develop individuals by concentrat- 
ing on training their minds; that this 
training can best be effected by their 
being taught certain facts and skills, 
the facts as widely representative as 
possible of knowledge accumulated in 
the past, and the skills primarily those 
necessary for the accumulation of more 
facts; that this training should result in 
the production of adults with “trained 
minds ”; that a trained mind is the best 
equipment for any possible future, 
since the training acquired in a study of 
Keats or Alfred Marshall can be trans- 
ferred to any other field, from parent- 
hood to engineering. 

No one of these assumptions remains 
unshaken at the present time. Both 
the truth and the adequacy of each one 
are being widely questioned. But 
it still may be a far ay from such 
criticism to the recognition that the 
kinds of problems and methods in- 
volved in education for parenthood 
have any place in collegiate education. 

Parent education, also, in its early 
days was largely concerned with im- 
parting certain facts and skills — ^in the 
main, those dealing with the* physical 
care of children. From this pre- 
occupation with questions of eating, 
197 
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sleeping, elimination, diet, and cloth- 
ing, it has expanded to include other 
than physical factors in the study of 
"'the whole child’’ and latterly of the 
whole home environment. 

But with this expansion an anomaly 
has appeared, fundamental to the 
whole effort toward parent education, 
and far-reaching in its implications 
for all educational practice. Nursery 
school teachers, psychiatrists, and 
others concerned with the development 
of children, however much they may 
differ on other matters, agree that the 
whole atmosphere of the home is far 
more important for the well-being of 
children than any specific of child care. 
Diet lists, advice on clothing, and even 
on temper tantrums, negativism, and 
adolescent adjustment, may be pro- 
cured from competent experts. For all 
these things, the main subject matter 
of parent education to date, there may 
be parental surrogates. But in the 
home there are no substitutes for creat- 
ing a tranquil environment. In such 
subtle matters as this, leaders have 
become increasingly convinced that 
telling parents what to do may not 
bring results — ^that instructing people 
in how to create a desirable home 
atmosphere for children may become a 
rather futile procedure. As one mother 
put it, "T try to do just what you say. 
But I am just a nervous wreck trying to 
be calm!’"’ Because of these difficul- 
ties, parent education has perhaps been 
least successful in those aspects which 
its own leaders regard as of primaiy 
importance. And with good reason. 

Precepts Do Not Alteb 
Peesonauty 

""Security is one thing you must give 
your children at all costs,” say the 
teachers of parent education. But 
what profits it to say this to a father 
playing the frantic blind man’s buff of 
professional advancement upon which 


he feels that Ms status depends, or 
seeking uncertainly to discover the 
undefined r6le of a husband in a modern 
marriage in which many of the earlier 
satisfactions of prestige and dominance 
no longer exist? What advantage to 
say it to a mother who has never recon- 
ciled her picture of a successful husband 
with reality, or who is fumbling to find 
her own r6le in a world where a 
woman’s path no longer runs straight 
from a childhood of sampler-making 
through a marriage of self-justifying 
activities of wifehood and motherhood, 
but at every step reveals, instead of the 
earlier unequivocal social sanctions, a 
multitude of possible choices? Why 
say it to two people who are themselves 
uneasy from lack of sexual or person- 
ality adjustment in marriage, or whose 
values waver in a world where God is 
no longer in His Heaven and the very 
stars wander? 

‘"A child’s development is a con- 
stant process of weaning from one stage 
to the next. At each period he must 
have the freedom essential for his emo- 
tional needs. Do not be emotionally 
dependent upon your children!” say 
the wise ones. But men and women 
cannot, simply by taking thought, add 
a cubit to their emotional statures. 
Parents who have married blindly 
under the drive of unsatisfied infantile 
needs (a thwarted or a too demanding 
emotional life, a feeling of inferiority, 
an unsolved personal conflict between 
the desire for freedom and the desire 
for security) cannot by attempting to 
follow instructions become free men 
and women. Neither marriage nor 
childbearing can in itself solve person- 
ality problems. 

Making discipline an impersonal 
matter, eliminating any feeling of guilt 
on the part of the child, having the 
home a place of developing independent 
judgment rather than of autocracy, 
making the child feel that no act of Ms 
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can ever be an emotional threat to his 
parents — all such things are the prod- 
ucts of emotionally mature parents. 
They are such rare achievements, in- 
deed, that a crusader like John B. 
Watson gives up in despair and says 
that it is easier to abolish the home 
than to change parents. And yet it is 
precisely this difficult task that parent 
education must attempt to achieve. 

So we might continue with other 
essentials which undercut specific de- 
tails of child care. ‘"A child should 
have the experience of finding satisfac- 
tion in creative work irrespective of 
adult approval.” But he is unlikely to 
find this in a home with parents who 
have themselves never got beyond the 
stage of finding satisfaction for work 
done, chiefly in the approbation of par- 
ents or parent substitutes. “A child 
should educate himself through play 
and the joy of spontaneous activity.” 
But does this occur with parents who 
have never discovered for themselves 
any alternatives to bridge and golf, 
who do not know what sorts of leisure 
or play outlets may give them the 
greatest emotional release? 

Education as Personality 
Development 

If, then, the attempt to instruct par- 
ents in goals and techniques of child 
rearing misses those goals which the 
teachers themselves regard as most 
important, what can be done? In the 
first place, it would seem that parent 
education must be extended from the 
education of adults whose habits are 
already relatively fixed, to pre-parental 
education. The effort to introduce 
some form of parent education into 
colleges, and even into high schools, 
indicates a recognition of the need for 
this shift. In the second place, there 
would seem to be need for an education 
which concentrates on learning rather 
than on teaching^ on bmlding up certain 


habitual ways of acting rather than on 
telling what should be done in certain 
situations. Let us see what parent 
education in terms of learning might 
include. 

Since the chief thing that parents 
can give their children, without which 
all else may prove meaningless, is 
themselves as individuals making a 
happy home, the first concern of parent 
education must be the development of 
those individuals. Just as child study 
which deals with any aspect of the 
child’s personality rather than with the 
personality as a whole is now regarded 
as inadequate, so parent education 
which stresses only an intelligent han- 
dling of problems of child care or any- 
thing else rather than the development 
of ‘'the whole parent,” must be con- 
sidered a rather emasculated second 
best. Nothing less than an education 
which aims at the richest development 
of the individual is adequate. 

This would presumably involve, first 
of all, a direct approach by each stu- 
dent to an understanding of his own 
personality needs, stresses, and apti- 
tudes. Such a direct facing of prob- 
lems does not by any means imply an 
over-introspective, pulse-holding hypo- 
chondria. Indeed, to be effective it 
would require a large degree of objec- 
tivity; but it would mean seeking a 
clear understanding of those factors 
which are going to be more important 
to one’s children than any knowledge 
and techniques of child care that one 
may acquire. 

A Woman’s Needs 

For a woman, for example, this 
would indude an understanding of her 
own physiological needs: objectifying 
the experiences of possible strain in- 
volved in menstruation, sexual ten- 
sions in adolescence, adjustment in 
marriage, pregnancy, lactation, caring 
for young ddldren, and ways in which 
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her personal idiosyncrasies may affect 
all of these; the discovery of her own 
best health habits; ways in which her 
special physiological balance may 
affect her adjustment to husband 
and children, other persons, and her 
work. 

Likewise, the student would attempt 
to gain insight into her psychological 
needs: the emotional patterns of her 
childhood and the way they may be 
merged into more mature habits; the 
extent to which she seems to find 
satisfaction in people or in things; her 
desire for new experience versus secu- 
rity; her impulse to follow or to lead; 
ways in which she may achieve a 
genuine independence, neither leaning 
constantly on others nor immunizing 
herself in an over-cautious way from 
caring for other people; her own ideal 
for herself and the way it may be 
reconciled with actualities; her ideal of 
her husband, its sources, its self-con- 
tradictions, and its relations to other 
wants; recognition of the relation 
between her personality and sex needs 
and the kind of satisfaction each re- 
quires; the way in which any of her 
special traits may affect her relation to 
her husband and her children; an un- 
derstanding of the way she herself gets 
on with the older generation, as a clue 
to the adjustments she must make to 
the younger. She can attempt to ap- 
praise objectively her attitude toward 
marriage; her demand for security and 
permanence as opposed to flexibility; 
for concentration on one individual 
versus maintenance of a variety of rela- 
tionships; for an intensive sharing of 
interests or having predommantly in- 
dependent pursuits- 

This direct approach to the needs of 
the future wife and mother would also 
include an understandmg of herself as 
an individual in her own cultural 
setting: the relation of her own emo- 
tional drives to the various kinds of 


alternatives which may be open to her 
in this changing cultural situation; the 
kinds of professional work she may do 
and the possibilities and the hazards of 
each; the varieties of marital and extra- 
marital patterns possible for her, and 
their implications; the common hurdles 
which every marriage must meet; the 
relation between profession and mar- 
riage and how it may affect child rear- 
ing; the hurdles a child must meet in 
growing up in contemporary America; 
the alternate kinds of life possible on 
various economic levels; the relation 
between her conception of what she 
would like and the possibilities of 
achieving it as far as they are pre- 
dictable. The job of being a woman 
and a wife amid the strains of a business 
culture demands an imaginative insight 
and awareness of another’s problems 
which it is well to recognize and prepare 
for — a realization that men are not just 
‘‘that way” in their moods but are that 
way under competitive pressure. 

Finally, an educational experience of 
this sort should help a woman to find 
valid sources for a scheme of values 
which is her own. If she has tradi- 
tional values held with such emotion or 
prejudice that she regards them as not 
open to discussion, she should learn to 
examine them m the light of wider and 
more flexible experience. Or she may 
find that she is in the modem stream of 
lack of strong conviction on any sub- 
ject, and may want to discover, through 
aesthetic or other experience, how she 
may find some integration and focus of 
energy. Or again, she may be cherish- 
ing fantastic values and her need is to 
reconcile them with actual possibilities. 
Whatever her background, some inte- 
gration of experience in terms of values 
which can sustain and direct her ener- 
gies is undoubtedly part of her search. 

The above is, of course, only a tenta- 
tive suggestion of some of the things 
that might be included in the attempt 
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of a woman to gain insight into herself 
in relation to her world. The same 
necessity for understanding of oneself 
as a basis for parenthood would apply 
to men. The specific questions studied 
would be different; and the relative 
emphasis would vary not only between 
men and women but also among 
individuals. 

Satisfaction in External 
Experience 

But, as stated, such an approach to 
parent education may seem almost 
ridiculously egocentric and in danger 
of laying an exaggerated emphasis on 
‘‘problems/^ It cannot take place in a 
vacuum or in a world of mirrors in 
which one sees only one’s own image. 
Important — ^indispensable — as is the 
effort to “know thyself” for any one 
who would be an adequate parent, a no 
less essential part of education for 
parenthood is the losing of oneself in 
experience wholly external, which bears 
no immediate relation to one’s personal 
problems. It is not the particular con- 
tent of the experience which is of chief 
importance. It may be interior deco- 
rating or study of consumption habits 
or some other aspect of homemaking. 
But for other individuals, equally valid 
training for parenthood may lie in the 
study of community government, or 
musical theory, or physics, or arche- 
ology. 

The subject matter may vary in 
social significance, but it is not that 
which counts most. The essential 
thing is that somewhere, in something, 
every prospective parent shall find 
some work in which he can lose him- 
self, in which he is master of some craft 
or skill, in which he can find the emo- 
tional satisfaction of successful achieve- 
ment — some area where, irrespective of 
other people, he is himself happy and at 
home. Some such focus should pre- 
sumably develop into a dominant 


vocational interest. Others may be- 
come centers of leisure pursuits. The 
essential thing is the feeling of compe- 
tence, the emotional release, the satis- 
faction which no one can take from 
him, an achievement and enjoyment 
which he has on his own terms. 

The best preparation for parenthood, 
whatever form it takes and whatever 
else it includes, would seem, then, to 
have at least these two aspects: the 
direct approach through an appraisal 
of oneself, and an oblique approach 
through an impersonal subject matter. 
In other words, education for parent- 
hood should help the individual to sur- 
moimt the contemporary illiteracies of 
person-to-person relations, of mate- 
finding, of job-finding, and of rich 
enjoyment of leisure. 

Changing Conception or Education 

But why call this parent education? 
It might be called mental hygiene; for 
it is precisely the aim of psychiatrists or 
other teachers of mental hygiene in 
developing a healthy personality. Or 
it might be called simply education; for 
some such emphasis is beginning to 
appear in elementary and secondary 
school programs and is suggested by 
many of the critics of our present col- 
legiate education mentioned above. 

What modifications of American col- 
legiate education are being suggested 
which would seem to point toward 
some such conception of education as 
has been outlined? In the first place, 
there is beginning to be some recogni- 
tion of the fact that education solely or 
dominantly intellectual in emphasis, 
leaving out of consideration all emo- 
tional and other aspects of personality, 
may be as inadequate for a teacher, a 
lawyer, a business executive, or a bond 
salesman as for a parent. That this 
recognition is stiU far from general ap- 
pears m such facts as that President 
MeiHejohn has said that “the college 
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is a place not of the body, nor of the 
spirit, nor even of the will; it is, first of 
all, a place of the mind’’; and that an 
educator making a survey of collegiate 
education with a view to founding a 
progressive college for women, entitled 
the results of her exploration ‘‘A Cur- 
riculum to Build a Mental World.” 
Nevertheless, there is increasing recog- 
nition that, in so far as both seek the 
most complete unfolding of the in- 
dividual, the aims of mental hygiene 
and of education are identical, even 
though this recognition frequently 
appears only in the form of a stray 
psychiatrist on the campus, a special 
vocational bureau, or an odd course or 
two definitely related to individual 
interests. 

But would a reorientation m terms of 
personality development be possible in 
a system so deeply committed to pass- 
ing on a knowledge of the past as a 
basis for education? Part of the 
answer may lie in the fact that, as a 
second modification of current col- 
legiate practice, there is a growing 
feeling that acquiring knowledge of the 
past experience of mankind is inade- 
quate training for an unknown and 
largely unpredictable future. In the 
past, education has laid its emphasis 
on things of permanence and stability; 
if not underneath are the everlasting 
arms,” at least until death do us 
part,” economic verities, and the laws 
of Euclid. But the one thmg we can 
know about the institutional world in 
which the new generation wiU find 
itself is that it will wear a very different 
a^)ect from that of today. Hitherto 
the college has educated people in a 
knowledge of the past, in the belief that 
it will have some relevancy for the 
future. Now it is begiiming to recog- 
nize that too much immersion in 
possibly outworn patterns, far from 
being a help, may actually hinder 
adaptation to a changing world. 


As Whitehead has put it: 

The whole of this tradition [from the age 
of Plato to the end of the last century] is 
warped by the vicious assumption that 
each generation will live substantially amid 
the conditions governing the lives of its 
fathers and will transmit those conditions 
to mould with equal force the lives of its 
children. We are living in the first period 
of human history for which this assumption 
is false. ... In the past the time-span of 
important change was considerably longer 
than that of a single human life. . . . But 
today this time-span is considerably shorter 
that of human life, and accordingly 
our training must prepare individuals to 
face a novelty of conditions. 

But in the third place, if education 
must expand to include the rather over- 
whelming task of educating the whole 
personality rather than the intellect 
alone, and educating for an unknown 
rather than an anticipated future, 
there would seem to be no alternative 
to using the experience of the present 
as a mediiun of education. Here again 
the trend of education would seem to be 
approaching the kind of procedure sug- 
gested for parent education. Perhaps 
the major cleft in educational practice 
today is between the teaching of lessons 
in traditional schools and the providing 
of opportunities for learning in realistic 
situations, which is found in nursery 
schools and some of the so-called 
“progressive” elementary schools. 
The latter procedure is just beginning 
to touch higher education. 

Reality in Education 

What is “real” experience for a col- 
lege student? There is probably not a 
woman’s college in the country that is 
not concerned with the “week-end 
problem.” The dean of one of the 
leading Eastern colleges has said that 
the aim of every college girl is to make 
two week-ends meet. The college 
aims to save her energy for its main 
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pursuit, the intellectual life — a life 
mediated to her largely by a group of 
celibate women who are permanently 
apart from the life which is most real to 
her at the moment. Almost inevitably 
an air of imreality is imparted to her 
college work. The premium on the 
not-too-intellectual girl among the men 
she meets emphasizes the conflict. By 
this sort of dual existence she is not 
only building up habits of lack of con- 
centration, bifurcated personality, and 
so on, but is trying to work out her 
emotional problems without guidance, 
and losing all opportimity of having her 
real experiences serve as a medium of 
her education. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher deplores the 
fact that girls of today, instead of en- 
tering into and making their own the 
realms of literature and science and art 
which have been opened to them 
through higher education, have simply 
substituted bridge and clothes for the 
Victorian pursuits of housework and 
embroidery. But is not the girl of 
today using bridge and clothes in pre- 
cisely the same way that the Victorian 
used embroidery and housework — ^to 
find and attract a mate? And can it 
be denied that this for her is as im- 
portant a pursuit (requiring the best 
she has and the best that education 
may give her) as any experience of the 
inherited wealth of the past? 

The development of emotional ma- 
turity, spoken of above as one of the 
chief essentials for parenthood, is said 
by psychiatrists to demand, among 
other things, the ability to see situa- 
tions in terms of their realities rather 
than of infantile symbolisms and needs, 
and to make choices freely in terms of 
these realities. If this be so, must not 
the educational experience of a student 
take it into account by helping him to 
analyze and face the actual situations 
in whidi he is living. Much of our 
education has tended to furnish a 


retreat or escape from reality rather 
than an active help in living in the 
midst of it. 

None of the above, of course, implies 
any lack of recognition that Simon- 
pure intellectual interests may form a 
large part of a student’s most vivhl 
experience in his college years. The 
oifly suggestion here is that develop- 
ment of the nnnd will itself proceed 
more fruitfully if related to other as- 
pects of the personality, and that the 
delights of exploring knowledge will 
flower more richly if they can come as 
a part of, rather than set over against, 
other experience. 

Individual Emphasis 

Such a view of education may seem 
to lay an impossible burden upon the 
curriculum-maker.' And it does. A 
fourth point at which coUegiate educa- 
tion is approaching the needs of parent 
education is in its concern not with 
curricula for groups of students, but 
with individuals. Every person is 
bom with a special organization of 
biological propensities. These are mal- 
leable and can take on an almost 
infinite variety of forms. But amid 
the strains and stresses of an adult 
environment peculiar to him alone, 
they early assume a highly individual- 
ized pattern. Every new experience 
which comes to him, being incorporated 
with these earlier habits, stamps more 
deeply the uniqueness of Ms particular 
personality integration. Whatever 
elements they may have in common 
with others, his mental and emotional 
organization, his experiences past and 
present, and Ms glimpses into a prob- 
lematic future are his alone. 

Wbat Sidney Webb has said of gov- 
ernment in the twentieth century ap- 
plies still more to education: 

[Up to the present it] has reminded us 
rather of the crude and clumsy proceedings 
of an army of occupation than of any fine* 
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adjustment of services to needs. . . . But 
the wholesale method of supplying human 
needs is very far from ensuring accurate 
adjustment. . . . The normal human be- 
ing is a mere abstraction, who does not 
exist. ... So varied is our individuahty 
that whatever is handed out to all alike 
must necessarily fail to meet our require- 
ments with any exactness. ... By far the 
most important business of the twentieth 
century . . . must be to provide not only 
for minorities, but even for quite small 
minorities, and actually for individuals. 


We are no longer content with the army 
contractors’ standard sizes. 

Thus it appears that if we conceive a 
parent education adequate to the needs 
of parents it becomes an education 
essential not only for parents but for 
any kind of pursuit and for every in- 
dividual. And, conversely, if we have 
an adequate collegiate and pre-collegi- 
ate education, there will be no need 
for parent education. 


Helen Merrell Lynd is teacher of Social Science 
at Sarah Lawrence College and is co-author of 'Middle- 
town.^^ She was formerly teacher of Social Science 
at Vassar College^ and assistant to Dr. Harold Rugg 
at the Lincoln School in the study of social attitudes. 



Education of Children for Family Life 
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T O RAISE the question of educating 
children for family living is to 
accept at once that turmoil of change 
out of which have come the distinctive 
problems of the present-day home. In 
a static culture the family perpetuates 
its customs and its lore automatically. 
Through what the children see and hear 
all around them from earliest infancy, 
through their participation in the 
rituals and the labors of daily existence, 
through the common routines of which 
they become a part, they absorb the 
ways, the attitudes and ideals, the 
techniques and the values that make 
up family life. 

Our culture today is anything but 
static; and the f amily in particular has 
been subjected to a variety of influ- 
ences which break into the cycle of 
processes that normally reproduce the 
traditional pattern. With the shifting 
of populations — geographically, voca- 
tionally, socially, and economically— 
we must not only accept a breaking up 
of the old patterns of family life, but we 
must adjust ourselves to the develop- 
ment and the practice of new ones. 

Pamilt Patteens 

The patriarchal family still persists, 
in spite of numberless difficulties, some- 
times inviting admiration and envy for 
its successful performance, but more 
frequently subduing the children or 
driving them from home. At the 
other extreme are the families which, 
though the individuals go their respec- 
tive ways and seem to have hardly 
more in common than the home head- 
quarters, yet manage somehow to cany 
on the semblance of a unified life. 


Among the newer patterns being 
developed, we see the increasing num- 
ber of married couples who intend to 
have no children, where both partners 
are working, and Hving with a mini- 
mum of household equipment and 
machinery. There is the one-child 
family, with the mother preoccupied 
in a variety of time-consuming activi- 
ties and relegating to others the entire 
care of the child, or with the mother 
working outside and at the same time 
keeping full control; and in both 
types, we find successful development 
of personalities and relationships. 
There is the family in which the father 
is “in the city” most of the time, or 
traveling, appearing at week-ends and 
on holidays as a more or less friendly 
visitor; and stfil the family develops 
bonds and loyalties that leave nothing 
to be desired. Yet in other families no 
different in form, the mother hovers 
over the children solicitously, driving 
them toward performances calculated 
to impress the neighbors, and at the 
same time cramping their style. 

There are also important variables 
as to education, as to the length of time 
children remain dependent, and as to 
attitudes toward work, money, sex, and 
civic relations, to say nothing of re- 
li^ous differences. 

Whether successful or not, the very 
multiplicity of possible patterns in- 
creases the likelihood that the two part- 
ners to a marriage will bring to the new 
home divergmg if not altogetiier urec- 
oncilable standards and purposes. In 
an age of science and inquiry, men 
and women who make some claim to 
being guided in their conduct by reason 
20S 
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will at least want to know what is 
significant in their pictures of family 
life, and what is irrelevant. 

Possible Choices 

When getting married was taken for 
granted, there were probably many 
doubts and misgivings, but young 
people were neither free to ask ques- 
tions nor very clear as to just what their 
questions were. When there is choice, 
as is presumably the case today, the 
young men and women want to know 
more definitely what there is ahead for 
them. 

Today a young couple have con- 
siderable choice regarding their chil- 
dren. They may decide to have no 
children at all; or they may decide on 
an arbitrary number, and on the 
spacing, although there is no choice 
whatever as to sex. Within certain 
limits, a married couple can manage in 
accordance with deliberate decisions; 
whereas in the past, children were liter- 
ally gifts of the gods. This ability to 
make certain choices, however, carries 
with it corresponding responsibilities. 
Society has always expected, of course, 
that parents would do by their children 
the best they could, even when children 
came as free gifts, whether welcome or 
not. Today the fact of choice and the 
realization of responsibility make many 
elements in society increasingly exact- 
ing, so that people are coming to expect 
that a couple will have no children 
unless they are willing to do something 
better than passing well ; and that means 
making a deliberate effort to find out 
the what and the how of child caring 
and child rearing. 

Need foe Education 

Everyone today is affected by the 
opportunity to choose what he will do 
about his life in relation to the other 
lives that constitute his family, and 
young people in particular are faced 


with responsibilities that are literally 
unprecedented. For girls and women, 
whose lives in the past have as a rule 
been lived within traditionally ordered 
bounds, the opportunity for choice has 
come as a somewhat puzzling privilege. 
In the old days, their work, both before 
and after marriage, was ‘^cut out for 
them.’" But now the new freedom 
means responsibility for making lUany 
decisions for which they have as yet no 
adequate guidance. 

The problem is apparently that of 
making available to existing homes, 
or to many of them, those standards 
and practices, those ideas and ideals 
that our past experience and hew 
knowledge indicate to be of value in the 
rearing of children, and specifically in 
educating them for the effective rban- 
agement, in their turn^ j)£, their person g 
lixes ^and their children — JB utrIt is 
impossible-4or-fi5i^^ ^ in 

these matters, since any preparation 
is for an unknown future. The forces 
that have broken up the past cultures 
have not yet spent themselves, and 
the education we seek is to 'prepare for 
further changes. Moreover, we are 
planning increasingly to meet individual 
needs and individual situations. ' In 
so far as we accept the principle of 
individual variation in our dealing 
with children, we shall extend it to 
adult life and expect that any given 
community will always be made up of 
many kinds of family patterns. 

We see around us many young people 
who are making intelligent and discrim- 
inating choices. Many of them are 
pioneering; and like the pioneers of an- 
other day, they are meeting diflSculties 
and obstacles, disappointments and 
failures. But many are succeeding 
magnificently; and the contribution of 
all of them is as significant to family 
living today as was the contribution of 
the pioneers who opened up new physi- 
cal frontiers. We shall undoubtedly 
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learn a great deal from sucIl individuals 
through case studies, and we shall find 
valuable teaching material in such 
concrete experiences, rather than in 
averages and vague generalizations. 

School Beginnings 

Children are born into one type of 
culture, but by the time they grow into 
adolescence, the world around them 
has completely changed, and they find 
themselves unprepared for it. For a 
generation or more, society has been 
experimenting with a variety of efforts 
to make up through the schools and 
other agencies the shortcomings of the 
home in educating its children for 
family life. The teaching about food 
and clothing, primarily to girls and 
more recently to boys, represents one 
clearly defined effort to round out the 
increasingly inadequate education sup- 
plied by the home. 

Because they are less subtle and more 
objective than many other problems 
of home management, nutrition, diet, 
and hygiene have been most conspicu- 
ous in the programs of formal educa- 
tion. This emphasis has also been in 
part due to the fact that a heteroge- 
neous population has been beset with 
the difficulty of adapting strange food 
materials to a traditional mode of 
preparing, cooking, and serving. In 
part, too, much of this kind of teaching 
has been made necessary by the rapid 
development of entirely new knowledge 
and concepts regarding diet and nutri- 
tion, personal and fainily hygiene, and 
the care of children. 

Later there was added instruction 
in household management, principles 
of interior decoration and clothing, 
economy in buying, budgeting, and 
other matters related to the problems 
of housekeeping. Still later came 
courses on the use of various labor- 
saving devices, safety in the home, 
and c^er recognitions of the need for 


direct adaptation to new conditions. 

Like other formal instruction under- 
taken by schools, there has in all this 
been the tendency to transmit to young 
people new knowledge and principles 
in the form of finished doctrine or 
standard practice. It is for this reason 
that, not so many years ago, educated 
women would be perplexed by lectures 
on vitamins, and would ask, “DonT 
calories count any moie?'' Here, as 
in other phases of organized education, 
the need is to teach new and better 
ways without barring the road to still 
newer and presumably better teachings. 
If we are to have the benefits of 
science, we shall have to avoid dog- 
matism and train for open-mindedness, 
even in so fundamental a thing as 
homemaking. In the very act of 
teaching, it is necessary to impress upon 
the learner the tentative nature of 
the doctrine, its probable replacement 
by later knowledge, and the various 
sources of further information. 

Since the beginning of the century 
there have been great advances in the 
quality as well as in the scope of the 
work done by schools in the general 
field included under such designations 
as domestic science, home economics, 
or household arts. There has also been 
an expansion so that larger mnnbers 
of children are reached. During the 
War there was aroused widespread in- 
terest in the health of our people, 
and the teaching of hygiene was tre- 
mendously stimulated. The work was 
either organized as special courses, or 
offered in connection with biology, 
physical training, or homemaking. 

Within about ten years there has 
been developed a further interest in 
the possibilities of school instruction 
as an aid to better homemaking. The 
changes that the typical family has^ 
undergone and the problems that it has 
to meet indicate the elements regarding 
which education is most needed. 
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What Mothers Need To Know 

Tie modern family, for one thing, 
is decidedly smaller than that of the 
past. This means that for a genera- 
tion and more, children have been 
growing up with relatively few brothers 
and sisters, lacking in the home those 
intimate contacts with a varied assort- 
ment of growing children that served 
in the past as an introduction to human 
nature. As a result, young mothers 
find themselves rather ignorant regard- 
ing babies and children, how to handle 
them, and how to manage them. Nor 
can they learn enough from their ex- 
perience with their first to do a much 
more effective job with the youngest — 
the series is not long enough, and the 
conditions of living are unsuited to give 
isolated mothers adequate training. 

Some three hundred mothers who 
were college graduates were asked in 
what subjects or training they felt 
themselves to be most lacking for the 
purposes of successful family living. 
Over 77 per cent expressed the need 
for education in child training. More 
than half called for psychology, which 
probably indicates in part a groping 
after the same thing. Fifteen per cent 
felt the need for additional training in 
education.^ 

The schools, and in recent years the 
colleges in growing numbers, have ex- 
tended their household or domestic 
science courses to include more and 
more of psychology and child training, 
and of sociological material on the 
family, its functions, and its special 
problems. New courses have also 
been introduced in general acceptance 
of the idea that homemaking is a vastly 
larger technical task than housekeep- 
ing. Within a year, courses more 
definitely pointed toward parenthood 

1 Lindquist, Hutli, The Family in the Present 
Social Order, pp. 34 ff. University of North 
Carolina. Press, 1031. 


have been organized in public school 
systems. In Atlanta, Georgia, a par- 
ent education teacher is being placed 
in each school, and this type of educa- 
tion is considered as essential as any 
other. In South Bend, Indiana, a 
ninth-grade unit is being offered *‘on 
the baby, preschool child, adolescent 
child and homemaker/’ ^ 

In 19£9 Dr. E. Leona Vincent, psy- 
chologist at the Merrill-Pahner School, 
reported in a study of experiments in 
pre-parental education that there were 
at that time, within less than ten years 
of development, “classes in hundreds 
of schools ranging from the sixth grade 
through work of graduate rank in 
colleges and universities in almost 
every state in the Union and in several 
territories.” ^ A cursory examination 
of the courses as described in catalogues 
and reports shows a wide range as to 
the critical selection of content and as 
to the types of psychology taught-— 
almost ever 3 d:hing from the classical 
faculties to the latest speculation on 
configurations. The new direction of 
the major purpose, however, is unani- 
mous and unmistakable. 

The Child as the Object of Study 

From didactic courses it was natural 
to proceed to practical work, as had 
been the case with the natural sciences 
and with the various household sub- 
jects. Yet it is barely ten years since 
the Merrill-Pahner School in Detroit 
began to use its nursery school set- 
up as a laboratory for training young 
women in the care and the understand- 
ing of children. This method is ob- 
viously a great advance over teaching 
how to wash and handle babies through 
the use of dolls. It is gradually being 

2 Sfdiool Life, Dec., 1931, p. 67. 

® **Frescfiool and Parental Education,” The 
Twerdy-Eighth Yearbooh of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Ch. XI, Bloomington, 
ni.: Public School Pub. Co., 1029. 
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adopted in other centers and in second- 
ary schools, so that here and there 
over the country, high-school girls 
in increasing numbers are having the 
opportunity to handle and observe and 
study about real live babies and young 
children. 

Other important additions to the 
school include many substantial sub- 
ject-matter courses which cover the 
cultivation of routine habits in infancy, 
the place of play in the child’s life, 
social adjustments, acceptance of in- 
dividual differences, and various phases 
of mental hygiene. These efforts to 
translate the findings of research 
workers into usable principles are 
bringing about saner and more flexible 
attitudes toward discipline on the part 
of teachers, as well as on the part of the 
young people who are exposed to such 
instruction. There is also an increas- 
ing assimilation into the instruction 
of basic information about sex and re- 
production, and about the place of the 
emotions in life and in human relations. 

This, then, is the area of understand- 
ing and practical skill in which the 
more intelligent and more self-conscious 
parents are most keenly aware of their 
own deficiencies. It is here, too, that 
the “home” is most frequently re- 
proached with failure. When delin- 
quency comes before the social agency, 
or “problem children” before the clinic, 
or marital friction before the court, the 
“home” that produced such personali- 
ties is at once exposed as having failed. 
How can people be endowed with in- 
sight into human nature and with skill 
in managing it? 

Attitudes as Well as Knowledge 

It is coming to be generally recog- 
nized among educators that instruc- 
tion, or the transmission of iof ormation, 
is not sufficient. Since this develop- 
ment of attitudes is so large a part of 
the problem, it is important to ask who 


does the teaching, as well as what is 
being taught. Emphasis upon the 
personality of the teacher indicates 
our dependence upon subtler influences 
than correct pedagogical practices 
alone can yield. This means both a 
selection of teachers who have them- 
selves had the kinds of background and 
experience that bear favorably on 
attitudes and sentiments related to 
family life, and a management of 
teacher training and teacher service 
that constantly gives a direct contact 
and cooperation with actual homes, 
their problems, their practices, and 
their adjustments. 

However far we may extend the in- 
struction or improve the technique of 
the school, the home remains the most 
vital and continuous influence for de- 
veloping attitudes and values which the 
children carry over to their own home- 
making. The notions which a child 
acquires regarding the place of a mother 
in the home and in the community 
do not come from explicit instruction; 
rarely indeed can they be influenced by 
such instruction. These notions come 
rather from the actual experiences the 
child has with mothers, particularly 
his own. Is she a self-effacing and 
devoted ministrant? Is she a versatile 
and helpful instrument at the com- 
mand of father and children? Is she a 
victim of inconsiderateness and abuse? 
Does she conduct her administrative 
tasks as part of a fuller life, with never 
a suspicion of seK-pity? Can she give 
as well as take, m conversation, in 
games, in excursions, perhaps in public 
hfe? Is she a manager who brings in 
as needed a host of expert services 
without being herself expert at any- 
thing? There are all kinds of mothers; 
and perhaps none can choose exactly 
the kind she would wish to be. But 
each of us carries about a more or less 
sharply defined picture of the ideal 
mother; and that is part of our educa- 
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tion for the kind of family that we shall 
ourselves some day attempt to build. 

One by-product of our highly organ- 
ized, urbanized type of living is the 
tendency for children and adults to live 
more and naore in worlds apart. The 
few adults with whom the young child 
comes in contact — ^from an occasional 
maid or nursery school teacher to his 
mother — are those who are deliberately 
entering his domain in order to minister 
to his needs and his desires. In a 
single city block one morning, we 
counted twelve adults engaged re- 
spectively in ^‘airing” twelve individ- 
ual children. What picture of the joys 
and satisfactions of parenthood and 
adulthood will carry over into the later 
years of children who have become 
accustomed to this peculiarly exclusive 
kind of care ? As compared to the home 
group of the traditional family, it 
leaves much to be desired. But since 
we cannot turn back, we must look 
forward to helping these mothers and 
children to achieve some sense of real- 
ity in their own terms. Nursery 
schools and other agencies have done 
much to make more satisfactory ad- 
justment possible, but what kind of 
person the parent is remains a funda- 
mental factor in the child’s future atti- 
tudes toward a family of his own. 

Peoblems of Paeents 

Can the parent be helped to become 
a better parent? The concrete situa- 
tions and problems regarding which 
help is demanded include every aspect 
of individual and community living. 
There is the problem of authority, 
which is assumed to be essential for 
maintaining order and which is never- 
theless flouted in the presence of the 
very children we are seeking to ^^dis- 
dipline.^’ Whether we like it or not, 
the breakdown of ancient authorities 
in theology and in political life has 
made it increasingly dfficult to main- 


tain parental authority on the old basis. 
This raises a host of questions regarding 
modes of control that yet leave for the 
individual that independence of judg- 
ment and action that is so highly 
valued, at least nominally, in our pres- 
ent-day civilization. 

Dealing with children in the home 
this ‘calls for changed attitudes on the 
part of parents with respect to many of 
the common relationships. Parents 
can no longer insist upon implicit 
obedience as a cardinal virtue or as a 
goal of their training. They have to 
get children to follow their directions 
and guidance, not in terms of the old 
‘‘because I said so,” but in terms of the 
child’s confidence that his interests are 
being well looked after, that the adult 
upon whom he depends is sympathetic 
and reliable, and that he is not being 
abused or exploited to serve the caprice 
or convenience of another. It is in 
large measure the parents that will de- 
termine whether the child comes out a 
codperative yet critical participant in 
the affairs of his group or his -age, or a 
rebellious and hostile enemy, or a 
calculating and ruthless master of men. 

Sex Education 

The attitudes that children are de- 
veloping toward sex are also largely 
determined by the parents. The de- 
velopment of biological instruction in 
the high schools and the extension of 
nature study in the lower grades have 
made possible increasing amounts of 
matter-of-fact instruction regarding 
reproduction and sex. Schools find it 
practicable to have children* look after 
birds or smaE mammals in their class- 
rooms and to learn quite casually afi the 
essential facts of parenthood on the 
animal level and to accept sex as a 
universal aspect of life. This instruc- 
tion has been of great value to parents, 
for while such information is of course 
not an adequate consummation of sex 
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education, it does furnish a necessary 
foundation for the further discussion 
and the eventual understanding of the 
many questions that arise before ma- 
turity is reached. Indeed, the dis- 
advantage has rather been that parents 
were too readily satisfied that the recog- 
nized diflSculties had been solved by 
way of information. 

Aside from any explicit information 
or warning or counsel that parents or 
teachers may give, there is the constant 
need for interpretation, and there is 
the persistent influencing of attitudes, 
as toward marriage, toward the mate, 
toward the family, and toward persons. 
Children cannot escape the actual con- 
duct of their parents in the latter’s un- 
conscious yet unconcealed responses to 
the various aspects of sex as these con- 
stantly present themselves. How do 
parents meet the daily references to 
divorce or the causes of divorce? How 
do they laugh or scowl at half-veiled 
allusions to sexual irregularities? How 
do their voices change when a reference 
to sex comes into a conversation.?^ 
Where do they whisper, where are they 
completely silent? It is becoming in- 
creasingly important that parents deal 
more consciously with these matters, 
not because sex is more important than 
ever, but first because we know better 
than ever before how ubiquitous and 
pervasive are the sources of confusion 
and perversion, and second, because we 
know how far it is possible through 
education to improve married life 
and mental health. 

The Use op Money 

Another important area of adjust- 
ment that is largely under the control 
of the home is that of attitudes toward 
the economic life. Children have been 
growing up for at least a generation, 
in the cities, with badly twisted notions 
regarding the sources, the uses, and the 
vMui^ of mon^. The token of ex- 


change has become the goal of all effort; 
and the very convenient instrument 
for facilitating economic processes 
comes to be accepted as master. 

Children have to be directly intro- 
duced to money and to get direct ex- 
perience in spending, earning, saving, 
and giving, so that they may acquire 
a sense of relationship in every direc- 
tion. The schools have made numer- 
ous efforts to meet the recognized 
needs. They have turned their arith- 
metic into an instrument for solving 
a multitude of problems that arise in 
the management of funds, from two 
pennies to the budgets of a nation. 
They have organized savings banks for 
practice in the routine of the simpler 
banking transactions and in thrift, al- 
though they have tried to teach thrift 
as a ‘‘habit” through repeated mo- 
tions, as if it were possible or desirable 
to get such habit. They have done 
excellent work in teaching budget mak- 
ing and the keeping of accounts, both 
in connection with homemaking courses 
and otherwise. Unfortunately, the 
mass of teachers have had no train i ng 
in economic principles, and the con- 
sumer’s point of view, so fundamental 
for the family, has been rarely recog- 
nized outside the specific instruction 
in household marketing. 

It is one thing to learn what one can 
buy for a dollar, and which of the 
many possible purchases is preferable. 
It is quite a different thing to learn 
what efforts and sacrifices it takes to 
yield a dollar. Neither of these can be 
learned through fonnal lessons, nor can 
the school supply theneeded experience. 

Since the parents control the family’s 
money, they have to give the child an 
opportunity to gain this needed ex- 
perience by using a portion of the in- 
come as an educational instrument in 
the hands of the child. The way in 
which money for this purpose is aflotted 
and the attitudes of the pareuf^ td 
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money and to the allowance are integral 
parts of this education. Money has 
come so recently into everyday life 
that both teachers and parents find it 
difficult to take an objective view. 
Whatever is done by the school needs 
to be supplemented by the home, 
both through concrete experiences and 
through interpretation and application 
of what is learned more or less formally. 

Parents can also take their older 
children more and more into their con- 
fidence, and have them participate 
more directly in the larger financial 
decisions and in the analysis of con- 
siderations involved. Why can we not 
have a car? Should we try to buy a 
house, or continue to pay rent? What 
is involved in installinent buying? 
Is the mortgage the family skeleton, 
or is it a convenience? What is 
insurance? Hundreds of questions re- 
garding which the mass of our popula- 
tion are rather hazy, are frequently 
raised in almost every family, and need 
clarification under conditions that make 
for a more wholesome attitude as well 
as for better understanding. 

The Home as Inteepeeteb 

The divergence of family patterns 
and ideals that young people are sure 
to meet brings to their parents the 
further problem of interpreting the 
strange and therefore incomprehensible 
behavior of others. Parents have to 
accept, and help their childxen to ac- 
cept, the varieties of people and of 
customs as a normal and probably 
permanent part of the world in which 
they are living. They have to be con- 
fident that their own standards are 
worthy of support; but they should not 
be sufficiently confident to condemn 
others merely because the customs and 
ideals of those others are different from 
theirs. As in dealing wdth children 
and their mistakes, we may condemn 
disapproved deeds, but not the doers; 


and we need in any case to direct our 
efforts toward understanding even dis- 
approved deeds in terms other than 
'Wickedness or sin. 

Throughout, there is constant need 
for helping boys and girls, even into 
early adulthood, to reconcile the con- 
flicting assumptions, doctrines, desires, 
and practices that make adjustment 
difficult in every human relation. It 
is the continuous, mostly unconscious, 
daily experience in the home and as 
a member of the home that holds 
together like a warp the crossweaving 
of outside events and of exhortation 
and sermonizing of formal teaching and 
deliberately sought information and 
guidance. 

Paeents Need Education 

Educating children for family living 
thus inevitably raises the question of 
educating ^parents for family living. 
The successful work of schools in de- 
veloping skills and in transmitting 
new information has to be encouraged 
and extended to reach more boys and 
girls; but it cannot complete the task. 
Moreover, there are the parents who 
have not had even what little might 
have been done for them by the schools'. 
There is also the fact that attaining the 
status of parenthood raises problems 
that could not have been altogether 
anticipated. For these and other rea- 
sons we must expect that the education 
of parents while on the job is to be a 
continuous part of civilized living, 
incongruous as that may seem from 
the point of view of a stable, uncon- 
scious culture. 

The existing activities in the field 
of parent education already indicate 
both a growing demand for such assist- 
ance and the feasibility of various pro- 
cedures. Aside from printed matter in 
magazines, books, and pamphlets, there 
are lecture courses under a great vari- 
ety of auspices, radio talks, discussion 
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and study groups, college extension 
courses, practical and demonstration 
courses in connection with nursery 
schools, individual consultations, home 
visitors, and counsel from a variety of 
specialists. 

Need fob Coopeeation 

Much of the instruction for parents 
or prospective parents consists of spe- 
cific directions for doing this, or how 
to do this; and the instruction very 
often comes from people who have not 
themselves had direct experience or 
practice in application. This is true 
even where competent physicians or 
nutrition specialists undertake to guide 
parents. The eating of spinach has be- 
come a notoriously difficult task. It is 
easy to recommend that the child be 
made to take a nap in the afternoon; 
but thousands of parents desperately 
cry out, ‘‘How do you do it? In one 
case the distracted parent reported 
that she spent nearly the whole after- 
noon with a three-year-old boy, trying 
to make him go to sleep. When the 
child was exhausted and the room 
wrecked, sleep came at last; but it was 
so late that it was soon necessary to 
awaken the child for his supper. 

Another domestic scene shows an 
able-bodied mother in violent conflict 
with an infant, trying to make him 
take the yolk of an egg with the aid 
of a spoon, as recommended by the 
physician. There is yolk all over the 
place, but none in the child’s mouth. 
The mother, without so much reliance 
upon detailed directions, might have 
known that a yolk stirred into milk 
could slip down without any fuss. In 
other situations also, the help proffered 
fails to serve effectively, notwithstand- 
ing the best of intentions on all sides. 

Parents and teachers must realize 
that what is learned in school or camp, 
for example, has to be applied at home 
under different circumstances. There 


is no complete carrying over. Things 
learned in groups and under controlled 
conditions, however sound, may not 
always be specifically duplicated in the 
home. Teachers of various techniques 
in the professions usually recognize this 
and make allowances; but frequently the 
attitude of teachers in the homemaking 
subjects is to disparage the home be- 
cause the latter cannot repeat the per- 
formances with the same precision as is 
attainable under controlled conditions. 

The colleges and institutes in which 
attention has been given to home prob- 
lems are increasingly developing modes 
of cooperating with the parents, be- 
ginning usually with the parents of the 
nursery school children. The high 
schools and eventually the lower schools 
will come also to develop cooperation 
with parents in terms of the less tangi- 
ble objectives of education that affect 
home and family life. The effective 
co5peration of the school and the par- 
ents, however, presupposes community 
of ideals and purposes, and also com- 
mon assumptions regarding human 
nature as manifested in cMldren, and 
the methods by which it is guided in 
its development. 

This means conference and consulta- 
tion and discussion on a progressively 
higher level of mutual regard and com- 
mon devotion. It means a recognition 
of the fact that teachers as well as 
parents have a good deal to learn. It 
means more frank and direct exchange 
of observation and experience—a more 
frequent visiting between homes and 
schools. And in a tentative, poping 
experiment here and there, it has 
meant an attempt to bring the parent 
into the classroom as well as the 
teacher into the home. 

This, as Dr. Jesse Newlon has pointed 
out, does not mean the taking on of 
parent education as an adjunct to the 
academic program. 

It would be tragic, of course, if the public 
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school should create a new department of 
parent education and staff it with peda- 
gogues or school executives so imbued with 
the psychology of school keeping that they 
would attempt at once to formalize and 
conventionalize the work of parent teacher 
associations and child-study groups. On 
the other hand, I am firmly convinced that 
the time has come when a highly trained 
professional leadership must be made avail- 
able in this field. Every school system of 
any size should have on its staff persons 
charged with the responsibility of studying 
the family in its relation to ike education 
of children, specialists who can skillfully 
and informally foster the work of parent 
education, and similar groups.^ 

Need for Perspective 

It should be possible for those en- 
gaged in noncommercial efforts in 
education to give closer consideration 
to the use and application that is being 
made of their teachings. Even de- 
partment stores have learned to put 
the customer’s point of view ‘^behind 
the counter.” 

Those who believe the family to be 
of vital importance as a means of de- 
veloping desirable kinds of personalities 
will bend their efforts toward making 
more attractive to young people, and 
more practicable, the establishment of 
homes. This is not a matter of “pro- 
moting” or “sellmg” marriage, nor of 
subsidizing it in any. formal way. It is 
a question of presenting the details so 
that the entire picture is not distorted. 

This point is illustrated by the recent 
publication of an article calculated to 
help a hypotihetical mother of a toddler 
and an infant to manage her whole 
day more effectively. There is a care- 
ful analysis of the mother’s “job,” and 
a schedule of the time program — ^from 
the technical point of view, an excellent 

* Newlon, H., Professor of Education and 

Director of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, speech before the Conference of the 
National Council of Parent Education, Nov. 17, 

mo. 


and serviceable accomplishment. But 
from the point of view of the young 
woman who is interested in some day 
making a home of her own, this presen- 
tation is gruesome. The mother has 
every minute definitely allotted, from 
a quarter past six in the morning when 
the baby’s bottle starts to heat, with 
only twenty minutes of respite after 
two o’clock in the afternoon: a nap 
then, but even that contingent upon 
the infant and the toddler both sleeping 
at the time. One girl who read this 
article shot out this significant com- 
ment: “If I went to sleep at two o’clock 
like that, I would fool them and not 
wake up again.” 

That there are diflSculties in mother- 
hood and fatherhood is indeed true, 
and the facts need to be clearly indi- 
cated. The choice for many is a bitter 
one. There is nevertheless more in 
family life than any formal job analysis 
can reveal. A more extensive and 
more comprehending study of cases 
in their entirety would reveal not only 
a multitude of compensations that the 
dry record fails to disclose, but it 
would also show the fluctuations and 
changes in the program that come nor- 
mally with the passing of time. Nurs- 
ing or wheeling the baby is a passing 
phase. A longer perspective shows a 
succession of phases, each of which has 
its hardships, but each of which also 
has in it the germs of something richer 
and more satisfying. 

It becomes, then, increasingly neces- 
sary that the education of parents 
themselves and the education of 
younger people in anticipation of 
parenthood be in the hands of men and 
women who have a more comprehensive 
and intimate grasp of the entire process 
of family living. 

The Home as Focus 

The rapid rearrangements of the 
various social and economic functions 
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and the shifting of forces that have 
characterized our civilization for the 
past two generations have brought into 
bolder relief the underlying significance 
of the family as a system of dynamic 
relationships that determine the growth 
and development of personalities. 
Even the most objective analysis has 
shown that the home has something 
distinctive and superlative to offer 
in the rearing of children into civilized 
adulthood. 

Parents have become the residual 
legatees of accumulated personal val- 
ues, which they expect to transmit 
undiminished. They cannot assume 
that a “good home” automatically 
takes care of itself as an educational 


mstrument; nor can they passively rely 
upon the other institutions automati- 
cally to do their respective shares of the 
joint task both appropriately and ade- 
quately. As responsible administra- 
tors of these values they will have to 
call upon many agencies to help to 
conserve and extend to succeeding 
generations whatever is significant in 
family life. 

When men and women in sufficient 
numbers shall have been educated to 
family life — ^to a realization, that is, 
that human beings represent the su- 
preme values in civilization — ^parents 
will demand that all institutions and 
agencies serve them and their children. 
Parents will assume a new leadership. 
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Parent Education 

By Eenest R. Geoves 


T he attention that is being given 
to problems of the family and to 
parenthood education in the United 
States would probably surprise and 
startle our colonial ancestors more than 
the airship and the radio. What is 
becoming axiomatic in our culture 
would have been incompatible with 
their entire philosophy of life. In- 
deed, the persistency and the growth 
of this interest in parent education have 
run counter to the prophecies of some 
of our contemporaries, who have looked 
upon it as a fad. 

Its continuous development should 
have been expected, for it is triple- 
rooted. In it converge three char- 
acteristic American trends. One is 
the prevailing confidence in education 
which Wissler called the fundamental 
faith of America, another is our willing- 
ness to listen to science, and the third 
is our pain-enforced realization that 
life in the modern world requires new 
social adaptation. The last impresses 
itself upon present thinking through 
the confusion of the modern family 
and the great gulf existing between 
most parents and children. From the 
second issues an indictment of faulty 
and archaic parental policy, as well as 
the factual knowledge the parent needs 
for his task; and the first still remains 
the method of improvement in which 
we as a people have most hope. The 
perplexities of the parent, the value of 
the contribution coming from science, 
and our confidence in mass instruction 
give momentum to the parent-educa- 
tion movement in this country. 

It is, of course, the conscientious and 
intelligent parents that see most clearly 
the need of specific training. It is the 


educator, also, who holds unswervingly 
to an education that functions in 
happier living, that becomes convinced 
that parents equipped for their modern 
task with nothing more than faith in 
past traditions, socially menace their 
children. It is impressive that the 
highly selected group of mothers 
studied by Ruth Lindquist, all of whom 
were members of one of the two hon- 
orary societies of college home eco- 
nomics students, found the parenthood 
side of their responsibility their great- 
est anxiety, the largest cause of fatigue, 
the chief source of friction, and the prob- 
lem for which they most sought help.^ 

SocuL Changes Must Be Met 

Marriage and family experience can- 
not linger behind in a culture ever 
moving toward greater complexity, 
and maintain the complexion of yester- 
day as a thing apart from the rest of 
life; nor can adjustment in these rela- 
tionships generally prosper without the 
full use of present resources. The new 
conditions are here, and sooner or later, 
whatever the parent's policy, the child 
must meet them. The former can re- 
sist, and often does, the social pressure 
toward adequate present-day adjust- 
ment; but the more he succeeds in 
his backward looking, the greater the 
diflSculty of the child. No routine 
brought from previous experience serves 
the need of present family life. To at- 
tempt to foUow former patterns of 
conduct denies to the child the prepara- 
tion his adult life requires, while at 
the same time it robs the parent of the 
means of growth which alone can make 

^ Lindquist, Ruth, The Family in the Freserd 
Social Order, pp. and 125. 
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him wise in his contact with the child 
who is passing through the stress of 
adaptation at various age levels and 
ever coming into sharper contact with 
a world in rapid transition. 

It is true that parenthood is an art, 
and there is nothing on the horizon to 
suggest that it can ever be anything 
else. It is an art, however, that is 
shifting its base from tradition and 
automatic routine to science. For 
proper functioning, it requires insight 
even more than skill. The parent 
must draw his principles of conduct 
from some source. To attempt to go 
backward to practices of a different 
period enlarges his diBSculty ; and merely 
to interpret with no outside assistance 
his own experiences with his child, blinds 
him as to the real nature of his problem 
and starts him toward a program of 
concealment of his own weaknesses. 

The child cannot be made a clinic or 
laboratory product. That is certain. 
No one ventures to suggest attempting 
to produce institutionalized children, 
manipulated by the specialist rather 
than allowed to live with normal 
human contacts. But if some sort of 
adult-child fellowship is included in 
the dreams even of those who look 
forward to the passing of the family, 
it does not follow that this contact, 
whether between parents and children 
or between state-appointed nurses and 
children, can be wisely divorced from 
the factual knowledge gathered by the 
specialist who has studied the child and 
the maladjustments commonly found 
in present-day American family life. 
The information we have is valuable, 
and whoever comes close to the child in 
his early years needs to make use of it, 
and for this there must be preparation. 

Inherent Diffxcudties of Parent- 
CmLj > ReixAtionship 

The spreading of the idea of parent 
education is nbt entirely due to the 


strain of our transitional period. We 
have come to see that there are diffi- 
culties and dangers in the parent-child 
relationship that are independent of 
time and place, inherent in the associa- 
tion, even though they vary with social 
circumstances. The mtimate contact 
of adult and child is deeply emotional. 
It is an expression of a human hunger 
that easily becomes excessive. Ad- 
vantageous as it may be to both parent 
and child, it carries with it an inevitable 
risk. Its wholesomeness comes from 
its quality rather than its quantity, and 
the self-criticism necessary to keep it 
within bounds requires an objective 
attitude difficult for the parent even 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. A realization of this, either 
before or during parenthood responsi- 
bilities, helps immeasurably; but such 
assistance must come from insight 
rather than from warning or preach- 
ment. 

There is an additional emotional 
problem for the conscientious and 
scrutinizing parent, since the difficul- 
ties that arise from the contact of adult 
and child are easEy exaggerated, creat- 
ing in the child self-consciousness and 
love of power, and in the parent a feel- 
ing of guilt which distorts the meaning 
of the experience. There is also con- 
stant danger of the mother’s excessive 
interference with the child’s expression 
of individuality, as well as of over- 
much protection, due to fear. 

It is clear that the r6le of the parent 
is as difficult and important as that of 
the teacher, and possibly one requiring 
greater self-control. Judgment has to 
be frequently passed, and each decision 
contributes somethmg to the making 
of the child’s personality. How earily 
the parent fafls, recent science has 
discovered; and its findings are being 
increasingly popularized. It is un- 
reasonable and emotionally cruel to 
ask the parent to function without any 
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specific instruction to give him the back- 
ground which alone produces insight 
as specific problems constantly arise. 

The Pabenthood Pole 

Parenthood responsibility is only one 
aspect of the many-sided activities of 
the mother and father, but it is as 
serious and complicated as any of the 
others, and often most needs prepara- 
tion. In addition to the building up of 
a background of knowledge to clarify 
judgment, parent education makes 
known the sources of the various sorts 
of information that the parent needs 
to have as the child passes through the 
progressive stages of his development. 
At no point can the interpretation of 
problems become fixed, for wholesome 
parenthood can never be static. The 
child changes, and the parent must 
meet him differently. The necessity 
of this ever developing program needs 
to be enforced by instruction that per- 
suades the parent of his temptation to 
fall into household dogmatism or the 
routine of habit. 

To stress the value of didactic in- 
struction is not the same as insisting 
that information is sufficient to meet 
well the problems of parenthood. As 
Frank has so weE said, parent educa- 
tion can never wisely neglect the aes- 
thetic, the emotional, the inspirational 
elements involved.^ The parent-chfld 
relationship is a portion of life and 
must not be treated as if separated 
from the larger esgperieuce. The good 
parent requires skiE, but technique 
alone does not suffice. The wise par- 
ent must have judgment, but even in- 
is not enough. The sesthetic or 
^iritual element must also receive 
justice. This is realized by the leaders 
in paraat education, but their experi- 
ence has warned them a^amst the 

* Erank, Lawrence K, “Education for Home 
and Family life,” Jmr, of Home BconoTtdes, 
pp. Marcli 19S1. 


danger that this aspect of the relation- 
ship may overcrowd the others and 
degenerate into a sentimentahty which 
attempts the hopeless task of serving 
the chfld’s life without understanding 
and good technique. 

From the point of view of what it 
does, the parenthood r6le is as profes- 
sional as that of the teacher. The 
fact that it is carried on more inter- 
mittently and distributed in a less for- 
mal way does not mean that it cannot 
be associated with a professional spirit 
or that it wUl not profit from prepara- 
tory instruction of as definite a 
character as that given, for example, 
to the nurse. 

Education fob Fathers 

It is not surprising that parenthood 
education has centered about the prob- 
lems of the mother. She has been 
more conscious of her difficulties and 
more eager for assistance than the 
father. The part she plays in the life 
of the chEd is ordinarily more serious 
and more critical than that of the 
father. There is, however, increasing 
evidence that parenthood education 
cannot be concerned so exclusively 
with the mother. The father also has 
an important part in the bringing up of 
the chEd, and there can hardly be a 
more serious conflict between con- 
scientious parents than when the 
mother seeks to foEow the teaching of 
science whEe the father is insistent 
upon the traditional practices of his 
own parents. This difference between 
husband and wife, due to the better 
preparation of the one than of the 
other, has already become of concern 
to the leaders in parent education. 

There is no reason why instruction 
should not be given fathers other than 
that this is contrary to tradition, just 
as, now that the significance of parent- 
hood activities for the state are growing 
more and more definite, there is no 
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reason other than lack of precedent, 
for our failure to require preparation 
of both the husband and the wife 
who contemplate parenthood. This is 
so unlike the present practices and 
attitudes that it seems far away and 
impractical; yet the trend toward it ap- 
pears already to have started not only 
in the United States but in various 
other nations. Social advance grows 
ever more clearly dependent upon 
growth of character, and this in turn, 
as science demonstrates in great detail, 
is largely the result of what occurs in 
the early life of the child. 

Necessity for Efficient Parents 

The issue seems likely to be between 
having better parents and turning to 
institutions of child care maintained 
by the state, conducted by persons es- 
pecially trained for their responsibility 
as are now our teachers. In the United 
States the current flows toward the 
former, and nothing but a cultural 
earthquake will ever turn it in the 
opposite direction. A loss of confi- 
dence in the possibility of preparing 
for parenthood, or a widespread, para- 
sitic demand from parents that they 
be relieved of their responsibilities 
rather than trained to accept them, 
wotild be likely, given time enough, to 
overturn our attitude and lead at least 
to experimenting with institutional 
child care. 

The building of parenthood efl5- 
ciency in the family concerns not only 
the child’s welfare but also that of the 
adult. With an increasing leisure and 
with the indispensable values that can 
come only to the parent who enters 
fellowship with his child, we have every 
encouragement for attempting to meet 
parenthood problems in accord with 
American thought of family responsi- 
bility. 

In s^ite of the attention given to 
l^arent education it is still a minority 


idea, unfamiliar to many and unac- 
ceptable to others. One does not 
discount its present value by frankly 
admitting that it is still in process and 
to a very great extent experimental 
in character. It already meets occa- 
sional resistance from those who do 
realize its implications and the threat 
it brings to every form of social ex- 
ploitation. 

Functions of Parent Education 

The movement at present seems to 
be going forward along three different 
lines of activity. In part it is awak- 
ening parents and the general public 
to the need of specific instruction in 
various phases of family life. The 
interest of parents grows steadily, and 
among educators the idea of parent 
education meets with iacreasing re- 
sponse. 

Parent education is also functioning 
as a means of helping those who are 
already parents to meet their problems. 
The work of such organizations as the 
American Child Study Association, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the state and college extension depart- 
ments, through child-study classes, has 
not only developed with astonishing 
rapidity but has also in recent years 
become more serious in character. 
One of the best results of this interest 
has been a wide sale of useful books on 
parenthood and an ever increasing 
circulation of the periodicals devoted 
to parenthood and the family. Along 
with this distribution of information 
has gone a corresponding growth in the 
activities of child guidance clinics that 
not only has given a greater number of 
parents opportunity to get an objective 
analysis of their difficulties, but also 
has furnished to the movement itself 
the authority and restraint that com^ 
from the investigations of the scientist. 

The third and possibly the mo^ in- 
portant form of activity is 
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that has been given to the preparation 
for future parenthood. This has taken 
several forms, each of which deserves a 
brief discussion. In this third en- 
deavor we find the greatest significance 
of the parent-education movement. 
It is still largely in process, but enough 
has been gained from the pioneering 
undertaking to give its promoters 
confidence. 

Formal Instruction Offered 

The activities enlisted as a part of 
formal parent education are at present 
most impressive. Comparatively little 
has yet been done in the grade schools, 
but in the high schools, especially in the 
home economics departments, and par- 
ticularly for girls, parenthood education 
has already obtained a position that de- 
serves serious regard.® The instruction 
given is often scattered, and even when 
concentrated in definite courses it is not 
always designated so as to emphasize 
its purpose as training for parenthood. 
Nearly always in these courses some 
attention is given to the immediate 
problems of youth, and rightly so, be- 
cause the interpretation of these not 
only provides interest and helpfulness 
for the young people, but also leads to 
thought of home life in a way that pre- 
pares for personal family experience 
later. 

There has been some interest, al- 
though slight, in offering the same op- 
portunity to boys. Perhaps here the 
development will ultimately be rather 
along the line of mental hygiene in- 
cluding concrete attention to parent- 
hood than in courses similar to those 
that are now being offered to girls. 

Of course, the addition of these new 
courses is incasing the burden felt 
by the hi^ school still clinging to tra- 
ditional subjects such as geometry, 

5 As an example of this see ‘‘High School 
Courses in Child Care/* Jour, of Home Econom- 
liw, pp. 1S2-1S7, Feb. 1031. 


while at the same time attempting to 
find room for the new. 

There is also the extremely critical 
problem of finding the right type of 
instructor for both the girl and the boy. 
Here is evident the foUy of an admin- 
istrative policy which throws out any 
woman who marries or any married 
woman who becomes a mother. Even 
though marriage does not by itself 
prepare an instructor to handle parent- 
hood education, nor does the single life 
destroy one’s efBciency in such courses, 
it is true that there are emotional 
handicaps both for the instructor and 
the student in some instances when 
an unmarried person discusses family 
relationship or the subject of parent- 
hood. 

In the college even more than in the 
high school, we now have definite 
courses in parent education. They 
are given under various titles, so that 
one cannot tell from college catalogue 
captions the amount of attention the 
subject receives. Both the sociologi- 
cal and the home economics depart- 
ments are giving such instruction. It 
is also offered as a part of the courses 
in social hygiene and in mental hygiene, 
and occasionally in applied ethics. 
Sophisticated as the American youth 
appears, it is nevertheless true, as 
Popenoe says, that there is still a sur- 
prising and costly ignorance regarding 
both marriage and parenthood.^ Very 
recently there has been a most encour- 
aging growth of interest among home 
economics teachers regardmg marriage 
and family problems, and out of this is 
emerging attention to family relation- 
ships which is furnishing perhaps the 
most efficient instruction we now have 
in the field of parent education. 

The most mischievous thing that can 

^ Popenoe, Paul, “How Can Colleges Prepare 
Their Students for Marriage and Parenthood?” 
Jom, of Home Economies, pp. 174-175, March 
1930. 
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happen is, of course, to have instruc- 
tion in such courses fall into the hands 
of any one who has bitterness because 
of not having married, or who has 
built into her personality an antimar- 
riage complex. On this account the 
selection of the instructor cannot wisely 
be made merely on the basis of pro- 
fessional training. Probably the most 
advantageous background for such in- 
struction is furnished by the properly 
trained woman who is also a wife and 
mother. 

Parenthood Training Outside of 
Schools 

Preparation for parenthood through 
class instruction is also developing 
through the extension departments of 
colleges and of state departments of 
education. The work of institutions 
such as the Universities of Cincinnati, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Cornell illustrate 
the first, while the States of California, 
Oklahoma, and New York have already 
accomplished much in developing prac- 
tical instruction for parenthood experi- 
ences. 

There is at present in all the religious 
denominations in this country a marked 
interest in the idea of training for mar- 
riage and parenthood. This repre- 
sents a recent swing from an attack 
by the churches upon tendencies in- 
terpreted as hostile to the family, to a 
realization that constructive work must 
be done by teaching rather than by 
demmciation. The activities that are 
now beginning to appear as an expres- 
sion of this concern of the churches, 
call for the highest quality of spiritual 
statesmanship, since there will be a 
constant temptation to fall back upon 
dogma and to insist upon moralizing 
in the instruction, to the detriment of 
the giving of factual knowledge. No 
church can be criticized for emphasis 
of its position on family problems, but 
there is great need that this should 


not replace the concrete instruction sc 
much needed in dealing with home 
problems. In any case, this new ap- 
preciation of the value of parenthood 
preparation marks an epoch compara- 
ble only with the earlier development 
of religious education of children. 

Parenthood education is also advanc- 
ing through the development of com- 
munity resources. Here at present the 
most pioneering of all the various forms 
of parent education may be found. 
The Institute of Family Eelations, 
directed by Paul Popenoe, is perhaps 
the most impressive of these. The 
child guidance organizations, now 
taken as a matter of course, give assur- 
ance from a different point of attack 
that the development of the diagnostic 
method of treatment of family problems 
and of gathering scientific information 
is inevitable. 

The Marriage Aspect 

Even parents themselves are some- 
what responding to the idea of giving 
instruction to their children in prepara- 
tion for family experience. The enor- 
mous interest taken by many mothers 
and some fathers in the subject of sex 
instruction for their children shows 
that the indifference of parents is not 
so great as has been thought, but that 
they have not felt qualified to do their 
part in the training for marriage and 
family life. It is being recognized 
that the family may furnish not only 
instruction but also attitudes that in- 
fluence the child, and especially an 
example of happy adjustment which 
has a decisive influence upon the child, 
who in his early years gets a start 
toward happy or unhappy mating. 
On the other hand it is being realized 
that the matrimonial unrest and mal- 
adjustment now experienced by a 
considerable portion of our popula- 
tion is sure to show itself in a later 
suspicion of marriage and its ideals 
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among the children of such families. 

The marriage aspect of family life is 
receiving at present less attention than 
it deserves. The distinction between 
the two for practical purposes is often 
arbitrary. There is need, however, of 
recognizing that marriage is at present 
more disturbed than is the family, and 


that if definite instruction conserves 
the latter, it is even more needed in 
the preparation for matrimony. Here 
and there in colleges and in churches 
we have pioneering experiments in prep- 
aration for marriage that deserve the 
close attention and sympathy of all who 
are interested in parenthood education. 


Mr, Ernest R. Graces is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of North Carolina. He has written numer- 
ous books on marriage, on the family, and, in collabora- 
tion with his wife, on childhood problems. He is also 
widely known as a lecturer on these subjects. 
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General Report 

During a year of so many economic 
difficulties as those experienced in 
1931, it is gratifying to present a satis- 
factory report of the activities of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. The year has been a 
good one. The meetings that have 
been held have been well attended and 
there has been great public interest in 
them, both at home and abroad. The 
attention given by the press of the 
country has been most gratifying and 
is to be explained by the fact that the 
topics of the meetings have been of 
so much public importance. The use 
of The Annals throughout the 
country, both in public libraries 
and by members, is quite clearly 
on the increase. The large amount 
of correspondence received from those 
who are interested in the use of the 
authoritative material which we pub- 
lish is a convincing evidence of the 
value of the work we are doing and 
of the contribution that we are 
making to national and international 
thought. 

Last year, attention was caEed to 
the evidence in other countries of a 
growing appreciation of the Academy’s 
work. In February, 1931, the Revue 
Economique intemationale reprinted 
nine articles which had appeared in the 
May, 1930, issue of The Annals 
entitled ‘‘The Second Industrial Revo- 
lution and Its Significance.” The 
entire issue of the Revue was devoted 
to thfe reproduction, and a very gratify- 


ing and complimentary introductory 
note, descriptive of the work of the 
Academy, prefaced the volume. Many 
other evidences of interest have been 
shown through correspondence and 
through personal contacts which the 
President had the privilege of making 
in Europe during the summer. 

It will be recalled by members of 
the Academy that the Pacific South- 
west Academy at Los Angeles is a 
center of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. It is 
gratifying to learn of the continued 
success of this center and of the very 
helpful and stimulating programs which 
are being held there from time to time. 
Its valuable contributions to the life 
of that region will, as the years pass, 
exercise a profound influence. It will 
be of interest to the members of the 
Academy to know that negotiations 
have just been completed for the 
establishment in Washington of an- 
other center of the Academy, the 
initiative in this establishment being 
taken by a group of distinguished men 
coimected with the leading educational 
institutions of that city. Its first 
meeting will be held in the near future, 
and there is every reason to expect 
that this center will grow not only in 
numbers but in its influence on our 
national life. Its location in Wash- 
ington gives it a peculiar opportunity 
for the study of the great international 
and world questions to which its 
attention will be devoted. The pro- 
posed title for this organization is 
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“The Academy of World Economics,” 
and members of the American Acad- 
emy residing in the District of Colum- 
bia will doubtless desire to become 
affiliated with it since membership in 
a center carries with it membership 
also in the parent organization. 

Two very successful meetings were 
held in Philadelphia during the year 
19S1, each lasting two days. The 
Annual Meeting on April 17th and 
18th was on the general subject, 
“Elements of an American Foreign 
Policy,” and the addresses delivered 
at that time appeared as the July 
issue of The Annals. On November 
6th and 7th, a conference lasting two 
days was held on the subject, “Power 
and the Public.” The January 193^ 
issue of The Annals contains the 
addresses given at this meeting. It 
will be of interest to know that copies 
of this issue were sent to all members 
of Congress in Washington. 

Publications 

During the year 1931 the Academy 
published the following volumes: 

January — The Coming of Industry to 
the South 

March — ^The Insecurity of Industry 

May (Part I) — Organized Commodity 
Markets 

May (Part 11) — ^Zoning in the United 
States 

July — ^Elements of an American Foreign 
Policy 

September — Prisons of Tomorrow 

November — An Economic Survey of 
Australia 

Membership 

During the year 1931, the Academy 
enrolled 1J224 new members and 
subscriptions. With adjustments be- 
cause of deaths, resignations, and other 
causes, the membership of the Academy 
on December 31, 1931, was 7,515 
members and 1,880 subscriptions. 


Financial Condition 

The Treasurer’s Report sets forth 
the receipts and expenditures for the 
Academy. As usual, the accounts 
were audited by E. P. Moxey and 
Company and a copy of their state- 
ment is appended. 

During the year, friends contributed 
a total of $^,855 to cover the expenses 
of holding the Annual Meeting. The 
Board wishes to take this opportunity 
to express its most hearty thanks to 
those who made these generous con- 
tributions. 

Conclusion 

There was never a time when there 
was greater need for such work as that 
which is being done by the Academy. 
These troubled days in social, political 
and economic life call for the most 
intelligent guidance that can be given. 
In a country such as ours leadership 
must be strengthened by an informed 
public opinion. The Academy occu- 
pies a unique and important place and 
its opportunities for service were never 
greater than they are at present. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the 
establishment of the two organizations 
mentioned which welcome the oppor- 
tunity of becoming centers of the 
American Academy, and in the large 
number of suggestions that come to us 
for meetings to be sponsored by us. 
Our position as a forum for the discus- 
sion of important issues is a very 
gratifying one and the Board of 
Directors looks forward to a year of 
increased usefulness. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that it is only 
through the continued good will and 
cooperation of its membership that the 
work of the Academy can be ejff ectively 
carried on, and the Board takes this 
opportunity of soliciting a continuance 
of the cordial codperation which has 
been so valuable in the past. 
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Edwabd P. Moxet & Co. 

1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 

January 15th, 1982, 
Chables J. Rhoads, Jr., Treasurer, 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadel'pMa, Pa, 

Dear Sir: 

We herewith report that we have audited 
the books and accounts of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science for 
its fiscal year ended December 31, 1981, 

We have prepared and submit herewith 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
during the above indicated period, together 
with Statement of Assets as at December 
SI, 1931. 

The Receipts from all sources were 
verified by a comparison of the entries 
for same appearing in the Treasurer’s Cash 
Book with the record of Bank Deposits and 
were found to be in accord therewith. 

The Disbursements, as shown by the 
Cash Book, were suppoked by the proper 
vouchers in the form of cancelled paid 
checks br receipts for moneys expended. 


These were examined by us and confirmed 
the correctness of the payments made. 

The Investment Securities listed in the 
Statement of Assets were examined by us 
and were found to be correct and in accord 
with the books. By reference to the list 
of Securities Owned, it will be observed 
that the Pirst Mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
of the Minnesota & Ontario Papier Com- 
pany are in default on the April 1, 1931, 
and subsequent coupons. This company, 
we understand, is in the hands of receivers 
and no plan of reorganization has as yet 
been completed. 

We have also prepared and submit here- 
with Statement showing the financial 
condition of the S. N. Patten Memorial 
Fund and the Edmund J. James Memorial 
Fund as of December 31, 1931, as well as 
the income derived from these fund invest- 
ments. 

As the result of our audit and exam- 
ination, made in the manner as above 
indicated, we certify that the statements 
submitted herewith are true and correct. 
Yours respectfully, 
fSigned) Edward P. Moxey & Co., 
Certified Public Accowrdants, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements fob Fiscal Year Ended December SI, 1931 


Cash on Hand, January 1, 1931 


$8,398.63 


Receipts 

Members’ Dues 

Special Donations - • 


$29,321.01 

2,855.00 


Subscriptions: 


Individuals $110 , 00 

libraries 2,087 .58 

Agents 7,123.02 9,320.60 


Sales 

interest on Investments and Bank Deposits 

Proceeds from Sale of Securities. 

Adv^ising 

Giun from Maturity on Sale of Investments. 


5,587.36 

^381.00 

12,699.25 

J 

^^ 7.36 ^, 518 . 0 ^ 
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Disbursements 

Office Expense . $6,217.52 

Piiiladelphia Meetings 5,898 . 18 

Publicity Expense 5,073 . 46 

Publication of The Ankals 25,842 29 

Membership Records 5,312 . 64 

Sale of The Annais 1,497 29 

Interest on Securities Purchased . . 86.94 

Securities Purchased 12,667.01 

Discounts and Collection and Exchange 42.26 

Honorarium — Thorsten Sellin 1,200 . 00 63,837 , 59 


Cash Balance, December 31, 1931 $14,079 . 12 

Represented by 

Petty Cash Fund $400 . 00 

Cash in Treasurer's hands on deposit in Girard Trust Compiay 13,679 . 12 $14,079 . 12 
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Lichtenbergeb, J. P. Divorce — A Social 
Interpretation. Pp. xii, 472. New York 
and London: Wliittlesey House, Mc- 
Graw Hill Company, 1931. $4.00. 

The scholar will find this work helpful 
because it brings within the confines of a 
single volume a well-selected body of 
historical, juridical, anthropological, sta- 
tistical, and psychological data concerning 
divorce. Particularly noteworthy is the 
historical and juridical material, since it 
contains a very able summarization — 
much of it from primary sources — of the 
development of social attitudes and legal 
enactments concerning divorce, from the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Laws of 
Manu, through the ancient Anglo-Saxon, 
Welsh, and Irish codes, down to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Commission of 1928, and 
the Nevada Divorce Statute of 1931. 

In this latter connection, particular 
interest attaches to the tables (pp. 181-182) 
demonstrating the noncorrespondence be- 
tween the number of grounds for which a 
divorce may be granted in any particular 
jurisdiction, and the divorce rate in that 
jurisdiction. 

The general reader — ^more particularly 
the well-informed and serious reader who 
does not happen to have had specialized 
training in the field of sociology — ^will find 
this work of more than ordinary value, 
not only for the information it contains 
but also for the care and the cogency 
employed by the author in presenting the 
findings and the points of view of the 
trained scholar, on the so-called “divorce 
problem.’* There is a tendency— far too 
widespread — ^amongst social scientists to 
take for granted the diffusion throughout 
all but the most imenlightened sections of 
the population, of the body of knowledge 
and the method of approach underlying 
their attitudes on this and other social 
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phenomena. This is an error mto which 
Dr. Lichtenberger does not fall. Instead, 
he carefully analyzes the development of 
popular stereotypes and misapprehensions 
concemiag divorce, and disposes of them 
with eminent fairness and temperateness, 
howbeit with complete candor and un- 
equivocation. 

The author’s discussion of the transition 
from the matter-of-fact attitude towards 
marriage and divorce as institutions rep- 
resentative of the social and economic 
requirements of the societies in which they 
are established, to the dogmatic-emotional 
attitude of modem times is particularly 
noteworthy. Incidentally, it constitutes 
a definite contribution to the literature of 
social change. 

While in general agreement with the 
point of view taken by the author, the 
reviewer finds himself questioning, as too 
sweeping, the statement (pp. 16-17) that 
“divorce never broke up marriage.” The 
reviewer knows of cases in which the pros- 
pective ease or difficulty of divorce has 
in itself been a significant factor in the 
marriage relation. 

Niles Carpenter 
University of Buffalo 

Ebuteh, Edward Byron, and Eunner, 
Jessie Eidgway. The Family. Pp. x, 
615. New York: The McGraw Hill 
Book Company, 1931. $4.00. 

This volume of readings will find wide 
acceptance and xisefulness among teachers 
in the field who are skeptical of the value 
of nineteenth-century forms and norms, 
if not of the values those forms and norms 
were supposed to support or conserve. 
The reviewing of such books should deal 
not with the text of the selections but with 
their editing for the purposes of the collec- 
tion, Every reader or teacher would 
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doubtless wisb that the editors of such 
symposia had made certain omissions or 
inclusions in the line of his needs or in- 
terests. In the present case, the lacks seem 
to be on the biological, historical and 
anthropological sides, again on the side 
of subjective and positive evaluations, and 
especially in the direction of proposed 
programs or conclusions as to the future 
forms and functions of family life. 

The field of family social work and the 
most thoughtful exponents of its philosophy 
are practically ignored, if not contemned. 
Even if the book purported to portray 
only the editors’ personal bias, a thorough 
covering of the field should not fail to 
recognize so important a constituency 
among those interested in the family, even 
if they were included merely to confute 
them. One suspects that people who prefer 
to believe that a traditional family is 
zpso facto an obsolescent and useless form 
are as emotionally conditioned as ‘those 
who wish to preserve the golden age at all 
costs. 

Believing that all theories are the ra- 
tionalizations of wishes, the authors have 
perhaps tried to avoid or evade direct 
statement of their own premises and con- 
clusions; but are these theories any excep- 
tion to test their own general rule.^* Ac- 
cording to Reuter, “The history of the 
family has not a suggestion to make, nor a 
ray of light to shed upon the modem 
situation.” But, while unfortunate, it is 
also none the less true that, according to 
the history of the family, Reuter has not a 
suggestion to make nor a ray of light to shed 
upon the modem situation. To do so, one 
presumes, would be to transcend the func- 
tions of the pure sociologist. One ques- 
tions, however, the full objectivity of the 
type of sociologist for whom reality is 
faced only when unhappiness or failure is 
foimd, and for whom any approach involv- 
ing the r^lities of moral satisfaction or the 
sentiments is bias or illusion. 

The reviewer does not feel that the editors 
i^ow sufi3[cient appreciation of the value of 
conformity (to whatever the prevailing 
norms) in satisfying the cravings for secur- 
ity or in relaxing their underlying tensions. 

There is more than one questionable 
point in Runner’s definition of the marriage 


situation: Marriage characteristically in- 
cludes a form or concept and a group 
sanction. One would also like to know 
what Reuter means by the “natural 
polygamous nature of human beings”; by 
his assumption that all women’s home work 
is identical in interest, and inevitably 
denies personality; by his assumption 
that fanaily support as a male obligation, 
and the cult of bodily pmity, were new 
ideas introduced under industrialism, and 
that men are irrational or dishonest who 
believe that monogamous marriage under 
industrialism was satisfactory; by his 
apparent eugenic fundamentalism in ac- 
cepting the selective value of infanticide, 
but resting all eugenic hopes on the aboli- 
tion of monogamy. “Family disorganiza- 
tion is as desirable as it is inevitable.” 
The above, like the following, is the sort of 
statement which will naturally be misun- 
derstood. 

The authors accept the doctrine that 
“sexual intimacy is ... in no way dif- 
ferent from other expressions of friendship. 
It is an expression of mutual affection 
and requires no other sanction.” By their 
confession, this owes nothing to historical 
findings. Is it prophecy, the result of 
objective research, or preaching from per- 
sonal or moral bias? The next paragraph 
seems to imply that ethical behavior is 
what my theory is inconsistent with, while 
moral conduct is what your old code pre- 
scribes. 

One may well ask, how shall we know or 
test when and where the forms of family life 
have “caught up” with their alleged cul- 
tural “lag?” If Dell be right, and if the 
ideal family is already at hand, may it not 
be industry and the state which are lagging 
in their support — especially if, as is asserted, 
no institutional form can ever be anything 
better than obsolescent? This would lead 
to the startling conclusion that institutions 
are per $e evidences of cultural lag, or per- 
haps* that any attempt to define and sanc- 
tion a culture complex is breaking ranks 
with cultural progress. But why should a 
pure sociologist admit any irritation ov^ 
anything so natural as ctdturai lag? To 
paraphrase James Whitcomb Riley, 
on,OWoTldl” . t t 

On the other hand, from the standi^^at: 
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of emaxLcipation from complacency, illu- 
sion, and conformity, tiie most hopeful 
feature about the book is that it comes out 
of the State of Iowa, Elsewhere the re- 
viewer himself has sharply attacked the 
dualistic and repressive psychology under- 
lying the old morality, and has shown the 
need for research, experiment, and relaxed 
attitudes. But these are not enough to 
improve our future without an alert, sensi- 
tive appraisal of sesthetic values in the 
process. 

"'There is not, strictly speaking, any 
such thing as ‘scientific’ ethics. * , . To 
proclaim the ends of life ... is not the 
business of science; it is the business of the 
mystic, the artist, and the poet.” Super- 
stition, however, is merely last year’s 
mysticism. All the more reason for not 
barring mystics, fictionists, and poets from 
such a volume, not to mention the humor- 
ists. So long as values are living, they are 
real, and even the pure scientist cannot 
omit them from a configuration of the 
total situation. 

In the chapter on 'Toints of View,” 
several approaches are neglected or poorly 
presented. The psychological approach is 
reserved for a separate chapter which ap- 
pears unexplainedly, later in the book, 
insufficiently geared to the main topic of 
the volume. 

Among important selections not easily 
accessible, one is glad to find Enight’s 
excellent paper on the companionate which 
launched this Intimate term, now so much 
distorted and abused. But since the com- 
panionate is by definition a variant form 
distinct from a true family, it is a bit strange 
to find it presented the last work in a 
volume on The Family* The selections on 
the status of women are valuable but leave 
one unsatisfied. The old myth that all 
work has been eliminated from middle-class 
homes, and that their women are therefore 
idle parasites, is naively accepted without 
proof by current research. The home- 
keeper is, forsooth, called the "non-working 
mother!” Helen Glenn Tyson should 
have been represented here. And a word 
might be said for ectogenesis, as the only 
exodus, since the substitution of one 
woman’s work for another’s is hardly a 
solution of the "women problem.” 
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Eleanor Roland Wembridge’s analysis is 
especially unconvincing. 

The catch-phrase "antagonistic coopera- 
tion” threatens to become as unnecessarily 
associated with the family as does the 
"unity of interacting personalities.” Both 
phrases apply to many other group situa- 
tions. The former appears in the selections 
from Cutler and Todd, yet Reuter attrib- 
utes it to Keyserling! It should, of course, 
be credited to Sunmer. 

The book is marred by occasional errors 
in proof reading, especially in proper 
names. 

Despite the above shortcomings, and 
despite the shortage of contributions from 
such people as Dell, Wolfe, Jennings, de 
Schweinitz, Woodhouse, Mayo, Tufts, 
Cabot, and Richmond, from the schools of 
Freud and of Boas, and from the field of 
social hygiene, this source book is the best 
now available for courses on the fanoily in 
which case studies and supplementary 
readings are desired. It should prove an 
excellent team mate for Reed’s The Modern 
Family* The editors have rendered a val- 
uable service. 

Thomas D. Eliot 
Northwestern University 

Schmiedelee, Edgak (Ed.). Readings on 
the Family. Pp. xii, 5^5. New York: 
The Century Company, 1931. $2.75. 
This work is divided into three parts: 
Family Integration, Family Disintegration, 
and Family Reintegration. The first part 
includes four papers on the history of the 
family. There is a disturbing significance 
in the fact that the second part, dealing 
with the disintegration of the family, is 
the longest of the three, in the third part, 
we find directions and suggestions for the 
reintegration of the family from about 
every useful poiat of view. Preparation 
for Marriage, Qualifications of a Mate, 
Legal Safeguards of Marriage, Education, 
The College, The Church, Modem Family 
Resources, and The Home, are the general 
heads of the chapters in this part of the 
book, and most of them cover more than 
one paper. Two of the papers in the vol- 
ume axe Papal Ency^cals, those on 
Christian Marriage by Pope Leo XIH and 
Pope Pius XI. Neverthel^s, twenty-four 
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of tlie forty-three papers were written by 
non-Catholics. 

Practically every phase of the subject, 
every avenue of approach, every method of 
treatment, and every point of view are 
represented except those which are clearly 
destructive of the family, such as com- 
panionate marriage and birth control. 
The economic factors affecting the family, 
and particularly those which have con- 
tributed to its disintegration, are discussed 
in nine papers comprising nearly one hun- 
dred pages. It may well be doubted 
whether we have any other work in English 
which presents as much, as varied, and as 
valuable information as this volume. It 
contains a very comprehensive index. 

John A. Rtan 

Catholic University of America 

Elmer, Manuel Conkad. Family Ad- 
justment and Social Change. Pp. vi. 

400. New York: Hay Long and Richard 

Smith, Inc., 193^. $3.00. 

This work has been “prepared primarily 
as a text for the study of the family from 
the sociological approach.” The author 
seeks to interpret the family as a societal 
force, as an agency of social control, and 
to explain trends in marriage and divorce 
and the various forces responsible for types 
of unadjusted families. He also furnishes 
formulae for securing the necessary adjust- 
ments on the part of the parents and 
children. 

Professor Elmer is an optimist. He claims 
that 80 per cent of American families are 
successful and better days are ahead. In 
picturing the ideal family he decries the 
suggestions for improvement offered by 
such selfish individuals as Ruth Reed, and 
laments the melancholy literature from the 
“group of prolific writers” who insist that 
these happy families are “fantastic dreams.” 
In fact. Professor Elmer believes “the 
family is not being disorganized. We are 
just entering a period of social develop- 
ment, when the family is being reorganized 
on a more wonderful basis than ever be- 
fore. . . . The family of tomorrow will 
be as much better as , . . the aeroplane 
is superior to the ox cart.” 

The author has brought together some 
excellent material related to the family 


and has pointed out some of the soci 
logical implications. But he has ove 
simplified the whole problem of adjustmen 
has furnished rather superficial analyses < 
the causes of present-day social behavio 
and has minimized or failed to recognh 
the import of many of the forces at work i 
our changing civilization. He underest 
mates, for instance, the effect of the know 
edge of birth control as the main cause fc 
the decline of the birth rate, and nev« 
mentions it as a factor in the reduction i 
the rate of illegitimacy. In the caus« 
factors of divorce, sexual incompatibility 
generally regarded as a major cause, rc 
ceives no consideration. His use of divorc 
statistics is also questionable. 

Rat H. Abrams 
University of Pennsylvania 

OwiNGs, Chloe. Studies m Parental Se 
Education, Paper I, A Social Hygien 
Research Program; Paper II, A Com 
munity Service Program in Parents 
Sex Education; Paper HI, A Research ii 
Parental Sex Education; Paper IV, Th 
Effectiveness of a Particular Program h 
Parental Sex Education. Pp. 14, 43 
289, 31. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1931. Papers I 
and IV, oO cents each. Paper in, $1.00 
This series of studies is significant botl 
because of the subject with which it deali 
and because of the method which is em 
ployed. Parental sex education represent 
the most recent emphasis in the field o 
social hygiene. Beginning as a mora 
reform movement, social hygiene subse 
quently included medical and legal meas 
ures. These were emphasized particularh 
during the war period. More recently, i 
has reached the stage where “it was recog 
nized that in the educated individua 
behavior may be the result of a choio 
based on a knowledge of the element 
involved and an intelligent understandinj 
of them instead of a pure reaction to chano 
stimuli.” The term “sex education” ha 
come to be applied to this newest phase o 
the social hygiene movement. In view o 
the large and increasing amounts of money 
spent annually to deal with social situation 
which result from the ignorance, the mis 
management, or the antisocial use of th< 
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mating urge, and tlie negligible amounts 
spent in educational 'Vfork for the preven- 
tion of such situations, the importance of 
the present emphasis should be obvious. 

The sex education movement, too, has 
undergone an evolution which has brought 
it to an interest in the efficacy of the meth- 
ods used. One such method, new and 
unique, is that utilized by the Woman’s 
Cooperative Alliance, consisting of personal 
interviews or home visits by workers called 
“parental advisers.” The present inquiry 
is an effort to measure objectively the 
efficacy of this method. 

Three related objectives are involved: 
(1) an analysis and interpretation of the 
materials accumulated in these house-to- 
house contacts; (2) a study of the methods 
now being used by the home visitors, to be 
followed by experimental use of improved 
materials and methods; and (3) the experi- 
mental conduct of a training school for 
parent advisers. The results are to be 
published in a series of eight papers, four 
of which are available to the present re- 
viewer. Of these four, the first is a declara- 
tion of intent; the second, a summary of 
the general background; the third, a 
descriptive narrative of the material 
available; and the fourth, an analysis of 
certain aspects of the program. 

Since the publications thus far available 
lead up to the results of the survey, critical 
comment must be withheld, save for certain 
observations regarding the fourth paper. 
The conclusions therein stated indicate “a 
persistent, though small, percentage favor- 
able to the program,” when compared with 
a control group; this with reference to the 
knowledge, the attitudes, and the practices 
of mothers concerning the sex problems of 
their childrea. Since the parent advisers 
were not formally trained, and the program 
developed on a trial-and-error basis, these 
results must be interpreted, of course, as 
the achievement of untrained teachers 
rather than the possible achievements of 
a program of sex education. Then, too, in 
this, as in many reports of research projects, 
the forest is invisible because of the trees. 
That is to say, conclusions are not set off 
and stated in summary form. Rather does 
one find them inadvertently and by im- 
plication. 


These studies represent a joint under- 
taking of the University of Minnesota and 
the Women’s Cooperative Alliance of 
Minneapolis. They are financed by a 
grant from the Bureau of Social Hygiene. 

James H. S. Boss.ard 
University of Pennsylvania 

Kahlb, Maegarete. Bmekungen wei- 
hlicker Fiirsorgezdglinge zur Familie {Bei- 
h^t 60 zur ZeiUchrift fur angewandU 
Psychologies herausgegehen von WilUam 
Stern und Otto Lipnanri), Pp. 188. 
Leipzig: Johann Amrosius Barth, 1931. 
RM. 10. 

Praulein Kahle’s slender paper-bound 
volume is a study of two hundred girls 
committed to two institutions, and ranging 
in age from 14 to 21. In so far as there is 
a theoretical framework of reference for the 
study, it is the sociology of Scheler and von 
Wiese, and the social psychology of William 
Stem; it is definitely not psychoanalytic in 
approach. The author has had over five 
years* experience in institutional work and 
for the purpose of this study has acquired, 
either herself or with the aid of institution 
staffs, a large mass of material (case studies, 
court records, compositions, poems, and 
conversation) showing the attitudes of the 
girls and their families toward each other. 

She presents first the home situations 
from which the girls come, then the in- 
fluence of their adolescent period and of 
their life in the Home upon their relations 
to their families, and there is a final brief 
section, based on admittedly inadequate 
data, on the relation between their stay in 
the institution and the possibility of their 
founding good homes in the future. The 
book offers no study of a similar group of 
girls not in institutions, nor is any full 
length case study given. It must be 
admitted, however, that the hundreds of 
brief excerpts from expressions of the girls 
are used very effectively. The entire 
group is summarized in repeated tables 
based on the sort of homes from which they 
come or other significant factors in the 
situation. 

If the conclusion that girls in an institu- 
tion need fine personalities who can be 
substitute mothers to tibem is scarcely 
startling, the study is so well done that any 
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conclusion of the author would have to be 
accepted. We have nothing which so 
vividly presents the variety which lies back 
of the phrase broken home” — ^nothing 
that impresses one so much with the serious- 
ness of breaking up a home situation, in 
spite of the very great individual diifferences 
in response to the period of institutional 
training. 

William Eex Crawford 
University of Pennsylvania 

Rogers, Maria Lambest. A Contribution 
to the Theory and Practice of Parents Asso- 
ciations. Pp. 82. New York: United 
Parents Association of New York City, 
Inc., 1931. 50 cents. 

The difficulties and the successes of the 
United Parents Association of New York 
City in bringing about a federation of 
autonomous local units of parents with a 
program narrowed to education in child 
training and school policy, in which the 
central stajff act as advisers only, are ana- 
lyzed in this pamphlet by an observer who 
was the Association’s executive secretary 
from its beginning in 1925 imtil 1929. 
The study is a well-written and valuable 
contribution. 

David K . Bruner 
University of Pennsylvania 

Whitten, Robert, and Adams, Thomas. 
Neighborhoods of Small Homes. Pp. rvi, 
205. Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. 

This book and its companion volume. 
Building Height^ and Bulk and Form by 
George B. Ford, should prove of great value 
to the real estate fraternity, appraisers, 
city planning consultants, and others in- 
terested in municipal affairs. 

Many tables are given showing the neces- 
sity of small homes, and much data adduced 
proving that the attractive small home fills 
an economic want in the community and is 
a profitable investment for the owner who 
rents it. 

Studies show improvements, costs, and 
community values, subdivision practices, 
housing costs, and other conclusions dealing 
with the economics of the problem of hous- 
ing. A comparison of the small home in 
England and in the United States indicates 


that this problem has received far greater 
attention there than it has here. 

W. L. Pollard 

Los Angeles 


Pord, George B. Randall, A.B., and 
Cox, Leonard. Building Height^ Bulk 
and Form. Pp. xxviii, 188. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 19S1. 
In recent years, housing and zoning have 
formed a large part of the work of many 
municipal bodies. Independent studies 
have been made in many cities, but little 
effort has been directed toward compiling 
the results of such studies and thus reaching 
some general conclusions. This volume 
presents a semitechnical analysis of housing 
throughout the United States, showing the 
effect on single and multiple dwellings of 
traffic, light, air, sunlight, dust, gas, noise, 
exposure, obsolescence, and other related 
factors. Its graphs and diagrams dealing 
with apartment-house use, rentals, and oc- 
cupancy are illuminating and should be of 
value to all persons interested in housing 
problems. 


W. L. Pollard 


Los Angeles 


Hagerty, James Edward. The Training 
of Social Workers. Pp. viii, 199. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1981. $2.50. 

This book is made up largely of restate- 
ments of facts and findings other than those 
of the author himself, but his personal con- 
victions and broad experience lend color to 
interpretations. The opening paragraph 
of the author’s Preface explains why the 
book was written. He says: ^‘The greatest 
freedom of discussion should attend the 
development of training in any field of 
IniTnaTi usefulness. This fact is the reason 
for the present volume on the 'Training of 
Social Workers.’ ” 

It is typical of the entire book that ten 
questions are raised in this Preface, and 
instead of the direct and authoritative 
answers to ah of them which one would ex- 
pect as the subject materials of the book are 
developed, there is "the greatest freedom of 
discussion” on some of them. 

The book is written not for the strictly 
lay person nor yet for the more s^ous 
student seeking exact documentation on 
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programs for the training of social workers. 
The presentation of material is that of 
causeries in which, in all good fellowship, 
philosophical considerations are inter- 
spersed with historical sketches, personal 
reminiscences, or bits of statistical and 
descriptive data and quoted material. 

Chloe Owings 
University of Minnesota 

MacIveb, Robert M. The Contribution of 
Sociology to Social Worh Pp. viii, 110. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1981. $£.00. 

Ten or a dozen years ago when social 
work adopted the prefix “professional,*’ it 
was charged with a primary lack of aca- 
demic prestige. More by elimination than 
by any special qualifications of sociology, a 
connection began to be made with this 
subject. Upon this union there have been 
three points of view: (1) social work is 
applied sociology; (£) social work and 
sociology are utterly unrelated; (8) social 
work is an art and is connected with so- 
ciology as a science when both deal with 
the same processes. 

The five lectures by Dr. Maciver which 
constitute this volume accept the last re- 
lationship and are concerned with the con- 
tribution of sociology. This limitation is 
made because an art is specialized in sub- 
ject matter as well as in objectives. Ob- 
jectives and ethical values are its special 
province; to them sociology is no more 
related than is any other science or phi- 
losophy of human relationships. Sociology 
is related first as a general orientating sub- 
ject, and second, in its study of the social 
problems of interest to social work. In the 
final chapter the potential contributions of 
social work to sociology are discussed. 

This book fulfills Porter Lee’s prefatory 
statement, being a clear, concise analysis. 
With this beginning we may anticipate a 
further elaboration of specific contributions. 

Harold A. Phelps 
University of Pittsburgh 

Snedden, David. Ctdtural Education and 
Common Sense. Pp. xi, 8£4, New York : 
The Macmillan Company, 1981. $£.00. 
The author develops the relationship of ed- 
ucation and culture from the commonsense 


vie’wpoint. He sets forth his conception 
of education and accepts the sociolo- 
gist’s meaning of culture. He then quotes 
extensively from well-known authors and 
comments on these quotations in the light 
of these conceptions. The fifth chapter, 
devoted to the “Problems of Advancing 
Culture in America,” points out the need of 
the “understandmg of the values to be de- 
sired, and of the conditions affecting our 
present American collective living,” and 
then presents an analysis of cultural condi- 
tions in America. In the remainder of the 
book, the author discusses the relation of 
cultural educations to certain educational 
agencies and materials. 

The book is well written. The approach 
is from the concrete. Discussions and illus- 
trations take the place of formal definitions. 
There are numerous questions and sugges- 
tions which will create wholesome discus- 
sion. Some may disagree with the author 
but they’ doubtless will admit that he has 
been fair in his presentation. Sweepiug, 
dogmatic statements are notably lackmg. 

All students of education will find this 
book helpful; it will be especially useful to 
the student of educational values, and it 
has much that will interest those respon- 
sible for schobl policies. 

J. H. Minnick 

University of Pennsylvania 

Neumann, Henry. Lives in the MaJdng: 

Aims and Ways of Character Building. 

Pp. xiii, 870. New York and London: 

D. Appleton and Company, 198£. 

$ 8 . 00 . 

Those who have a penchant for “helpful ” 
and “inspiring” books will probably find 
their way to this volume without guidance; 
others may need to be warned not to con- 
demn unread all books of a class, and to be 
assured that Mr, Neumann’s volume is one 
of the best. 

The author, who is leader of the Brooklyn 
Society for Ethical Culture and author of 
several books on allied topics, has spared 
us many platitudes and much exaggeration, 
and given us a book that is, on the whole, 
sensible, well-informed, and moderately 
critical. As a cross-section of parental 
education, mental hygiene, and socialized 
education, it can make slight claim to 
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originality, and naturally falls into a strain 
of thin and impractical generalities. 

In public health and other fields we are 
familiar with the modem trend to substi- 
tute positive and constructive aims for 
prevention, just as prevention was earlier 
substituted for curative action. There is 
no reason why we should be satisfied with 
the prevention of delinquency or the solu- 
tion of behavior problems. Mr. Neumann 
asks us to aim higher, and suggests how 
nobler objects may be attained. The re- 
sult is a book that should prove useful to 
many. 

But there is no pleasing all parties in dis- 
cussions of moral problems. Emancipated 
radicals will find little to approve, and 
liberals will find their ever puzzling question 
raised again — ^how can we reconcile our 
urge to make the world better with our en- 
thusiasm for freedom ? The reviewer notes 
with approval Mr. Neumann’s critical atti- 
tude toward tedious moralizing and the 
pernicious use of texts as sources of lessons 
which have only tenuous verbal connections 
with the real meaning of the text, and his 
recommendation of the socialized recita- 
tion, and his suggestions for further reading. 
He has his doubts about certain traditional 
views expressed on the subject of women 
and mothers and about references to the 
moral rottenness of modem literature, and 
he cannot help remembering that anxiety to 
make the young good has sometimes dis- 
torted or hidden portions of the tmth. 

William Rex Crawford 
University of Pennsylvania 

JMacIver, Robert M. Society: lU Struc- 
ure and Changes, Pp. xvi, 569. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1931. $5.00. 

This is an important book, in more ways 
than one. 

First, it marks a growing catholicity and 
urbanity in American sociology. Although 
the writer minces no words in deaHng with 
what he believes to be fundamental error, 
he states his case in a way that invites to 
discussion rather than to defiant seK- 
defense. Moreover, the attention paid to 
European writers is more than casual and 
ancillary; references to Durkheim, Simmel, 
and Hobhouse are not mere displays of 


undigested bibliographical learning, but 
organic outgrowths of thorough, intensive 
study of these and other writers first 
hand, (Italicization should be unneces- 
sary, but sad experience has taught the 
present reviewer that names may be ban- 
died about with second- and third-hand 
labels, illegible if not erroneous, pasted on 
them.) 

Second, sociology is presented as a special 
rather than a general, ‘‘synthetic,” social 
science. The definition used is almost pre- 
cisely the same as that used by Leopold von 
Wiese, the neo-Simmelian opponent of 
“sociological megalomania”: “The subject 
matter of sociology is social relationships as 
such.” Other American sociologists, not- 
ably Park and Burgess, have proclaimed 
their allegiance to Simmers point of view, 
but Maciver seems closer to SmuneTs 
original intent than any one else with whom 
the reviewer is familiar, with the possible 
exception of von Wiese. 

Third, the problem of values and value- 
judgment is faced. Most American writers 
dodge it or obscure it in a haze of turgid 
rhetoric. Maciver follows Weber in assert- 
ing that sociology is an “understanding” 
science — ^that what hum an beings cherish or 
contemn and the reasons for their prefer- 
ences and aversions are sociologically vital. 
Trt other words, our science inevitably deals 
with values; the subjectively intended 
meaning of social actions is the focus of the 
sociological lens. This does not mean, 
however, that the objectively valid mean- 
ing, the final rather than the functional 
value, the moral ultimate, is sociologically 
relevant, as Hayes and EUwood, among 
others, mistakenly assume; Maciver cor- 
rectly points out that “ultimate valuations 
... are beyond the reach of science” 
(p. 420) and that we “are not concerned 
here with moral uitimates, with what in 
any final sense ought to be or to be done” 
(p. 34). The sociologist inevitably deals 
with values, but he does not practice value- 
jvdgment All this is clear enough in Mac- 
Iver’s book, but it is to be regretted that a 
few ambiguities of expression, particularly 
in the Preface, may lead the uncritical to as- 
sume that he champions the reformist cause 
in American sociology. As the above qu(^ba- 
tions indicate, he most certainly does not. 
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And so one might go on, enumerating the 
important features of the book— but space 
forbids. The flaws are of minor nature, 
and are not fundamental. True, the book 
will probably pro^e ‘Hoo difficult” for ex- 
tensive use as an elementary text, although 
a good teacher could achieve excellent re- 
sults with it. Introductions incorporating 
a larger amoupt of simple factual material 
will probably hold the field, whereas the 
‘‘Principles” course, now frequently based 
on Park and Burgess, Boss, and similar 
treatises, will grant a large place to Maciver. 

Only one objection seems worth register- 
ing as such. It is unfortunate, in a way, 
that the effort to counteract the belligerence 
and the polemic absurdities of the extreme 
behaviorists should have drawn Maelver 
into a prefatory statement that is a little 
less poised and ironic than the book itself 
actually is. The 'best way to deal with 
dogmatic behaviorists is to ignore their 
antitheses and pseudo-dilemmas, and to 
“cultivate our garden.” Moreover, the 
moderate behaviorism of Mead, for example, 
has little or nothing in common with the 
extreme Behatnorissimus of Watson or 
Weiss. But the above objection is, after 
all, largely with regard to tactics; with 
reference to strictly scientific endeavor it 
does not apply. Every sociologist worthy 
of the name must read this book. 

Howard Becker 

Smith College 

TdiuOTs, Ferdinand. Einfiihmng in die 
Somhgie, Pp-* xx, 3^8. Stuttgart: 

Ferdinand Enke, 19S1. RM. 11.60. 

This treatise is a simplification and an 
extension of the classic by the same author, 
Gemeimchaft und Gesellschaft, first pub- 
Ixdied in 1887. It is regrettable, in a way, 
that Tormies has not seen fit to include 
more of his older work in the voliune under 
review, and particularly, has not dealt 
more extensively with the concepts of in- 
stinctive will and arbitrary 

will (Kurwilh); for recent studies making 
use of the concept of mental mobility could 
piofit greatly by a simplification of these 
highly useful tools of analysis. As matters 
now stand, there is no doubt whatever that 
intensive study of the older treatise is an 
absolute necessity if the more recent one is 


to be understood, in spite of the fact that 
the latter is supposed to be an introduction 
to sociology. 

The reviewer feels that he must register 
his regret that the writer, now nearing his 
seventy-fifth year, has so long delayed the 
rounding out of his basic work; it is much 
to be feared that it is now too late. 

Howard Becker 

Smith College 

Davy, Georges. Sociologues d'hier et 
d^aujourd^hui, Pp. S05. Paris: F61ix 
Alcan, 1931. 40 francs. 

The author, who is honorary dean of the 
Faculty of Letters of theUniversityof Dijon, 
and rector of the Academy of Rennes, 
has assembled five studies published in 
various journals between 19£3 and 1930. 
The first, and the only one which has had 
an English publication, is concerned with 
French sociology from 1918 to 1925, In it 
Davy distinguishes four main schools: the 
traditional school of Comte and Durkheim, 
the Social Reform which derives from Le 
Play, Espinas’ biological theories, and the 
psychological school represented by Tarde, 
The other sections deal more at length 
but not very critically with: (l) Espinas, 
and the change his thought underwent as it 
became less exclusively biological; (2) Durk- 
heim, as represented by his comparatively 
little known work on the family; (3) Mc- 
DougaU, especially Ms Group Mind; and 
(4) Levy-BruM and Ms theory of a distinc- 
tive and predominantly pre-logical and mys- 
tical primitive mentality. L6vy-BruM finds 
much more complete acceptance with him 
than with most American anthropologists, 
and he is an ardent disciple of Durkheim. 

William Rex Crawford 
University of Pennsylvania 

Groves, E.R. Sociology. Pp.160. Phil- 
adelpMa: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1931. $1.00. 

This book is one of LippincotPs “The 
Hour Library” series, written for the gen- 
eral reader; however, the student will find it 
an excellent introduction to sociology. 

In clear, simple language the author 
shows that sociology is the study of human 
experience and that the sociologist is 
“stimulated” by the geologist, the physi-. 
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cist, the chemist and the biologist, although 
these do not furnish him his ‘‘method or 
technique/’ which “must be worked out 
from actual experience.” He briefly dis- 
cusses interaction, instinct, social heredity, 
culture, culture complex, cultural lag, in- 
vention, diffusion, social problems, and 
social progress. He shows how sociology 
lends practical assistance in the solution of 
social problems by emphasizing a broad 
understanding rather than by relying upon 
almsgiving, legislation, agitation, or any 
other one method. He believes that social 
progress has been made when objective 
measurements, applied to long periods of 
time, indicate “better resources,” “greater 
social security,” and an “increase of human 
satisfactions in social relations.” 

Oscar Wesley 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

ViERKANDT, Alered, ef aL (Eds.). Hand- 
worterhuch der Soziologie, Third and 
fourth parts (these complete the work). 
Pp. 690 (total of 4 parts). Stuttgart: 
Perdinand Enke Verlag, 1931. Vol. Ill, 
16.^0 RM.; Vol IV, 18 RM. For the 
whole work, 69 RM. paper covers, 74 
RM. bound. 

The first two volumes of this encyclope- 
dia of sociology have already been reviewed 
in The Annai^ by the present writer. He 
said of them, “No college or university 
library can dispense with the work if any 
claims to extensive facilities for research 
are made.” This is a fairly warm recom- 
mendation, but the last two volumes have 
so greatly exceeded the high promise of the 
first two that the sentence should be modi- 
fied to read, “No college or university 
library can dii^nse with the work.” Ger- 
many hereby demonstrates her right to 
contest with the United States for leader- 
ship in sociological thought. By compari- 
son, France, Great Britain, and Italy are 
far behind. 

Howard Becker 

Smith College 

Swann, W. P. G. (and others). Essays on 
Research in the Sodcd Sciences, Pp. viii, 
194. Washington, D. C. : The Brookiiigs 
Lastitution, 1931. 

Nine leading authorities (W.F. G. Swann, 


physics; W. C. Cook and K, N. Llewellyn, 
law; C. A. Beard, political science; J. M. 
Clark, economics; M. Bentley, psychology; 
A. M. Schlesinger, history; and W. F. Og- 
burn and W. I. Thomas, sociology) outline 
briefly some main problems of research in 
their fields. The essays are all more philo- 
sophical than technical. The Brookings 
staff probably profited more from the dis- 
cussions that followed than from hearing 
the papers. 

All the writers emphasize the necessity 
for observation of events others can see; all 
recognize the need for similar concepts to 
guide such observation. Some might ob- 
ject to that dangerous adjective “behavior- 
istic,” but all would probably call their ap- 
proach realistic. Llewellyn’s behavioristic 
conception of law was especially stimulating 
to the reviewer. Ogburn’s discussion of the 
choice of research problems is also very 
valuable. 

Read Bain 

Miami University 

Woodbury, David 0. Communication, 

Pp. £89. New York: Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1931. $£.50, 

This is a popular, fasciaatingly written, 
but thoroughly documented and authentic 
summary of its subject. The treatment is 
somewhat limited in scope, however, in 
that it deals exclusively with aspects of 
communication at a distance. That is, it 
includes a compact history of the growth of 
such agencies as telegraph, cable, telephone, 
wireless, and mail services, of a “point to 
point” character; and such agencies of dis- 
tant “mass impression” as radio and tele- 
vision. It omits attention to media of 
transportation which facilitate communica- 
tion by bringing persons into contact, and 
such other agencies of mass impression as 
the newspaper and motion pictures. 

Chapters I and EC, giving the history of 
early devices for the transmission of mes- 
sages, are of particular value m that they 
present data not otherwise assemble<L 
Much of the material in other parts of the 
book parallels such popular treatments of 
science as E^empffert’s Modem Wonder 
Workers, Much of the text is in a conver- 
sational style, illuatradons are numerous 
and the author is generous with inters 
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ing speculations upon tlie future. A brief 
but substantial Bibliography is appended. 
While not a scientific treatise, the work 
is a substantial contribution to popular 
knowledge concerning an important aspect 
of scientific development fundamental to 
conspicuous social change. 

Stuart A. Rice 
University of Pennsylvania 

Gahio, Manuel. Mexican Irrvmigration to 
the United States. Pp. xvi, 262. Chicago : 
The University of Chicago Press, 19S0. 
$3.00. 

This book presents and discusses some of 
the essential facts regarding Mexican imrni- 
gration to the United States — ^the source, 
the volume, and the destination, the immi- 
granPs background, and his economic, 
social, educational, and religious life in this 
country. The study was carried on during 
1926 and 1927 by the author and his co- 
workers under the auspices of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Mexican immigration to the United 
States steadily increased from 1915 to 1929. 
By 1930, according to the census, there were 
in the United States nearly one and one- 
half million persons of Mexican birth or 
parentage. At first centered in the South- 
west, they gradually penetrated the Middle 
West and even the East. They became im- 
portant contributing factors to agricultural 
and industrial enterprises representing 
about five billion dollars; they became 
an important factor in the economic 
life of Mexico, since their remittances 
amounted to approximately $5,000,000 a 
year (1919-1927); they became a social 
problem, particularly in the Southwest, 
where their dependency was pronounced; 
and they became a political issue, due to the 
agitation in and out of Congress for their 
restriction. Even now that this immigra- 
tion is virtually suspended and large num- 
bers are returning to Mexico (110,000 are 
reported to have returned in 1930), the 
question is still before the Nation. 

The book is open to objection on the 
grounds that it gives too much attention to 
highly technical matters, as, for instance, 
the question of the accuracy of the migra- 
tion's statistics; the author and his co- 
workers appear to have been strangers to 


the whole problem; the method they em- 
ployed is like that of a foreign visitor who 
makes a hurried visit to a country, investi- 
gates by the question-and-answer method, 
goes home, and writes a book; the method 
of discovering origin and distribution from 
a study of money orders is not altogether 
satisfactory; the translation presented in 
the chapter on “The Songs of the Immi- 
grant” fails completely to seize upon or 
interpret the rich genius of the Mexican's 
eorridos. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, this 
is the only comparatively adequate single 
volume on Mexican immigration to the 
United States which we have up to the 
moment. Those portions which deal with 
the backgrounds — a. field in which Dr. 
Gamio is thoroughly conversant — are par- 
ticularly valuable, rich with information, 
stimulating, and suggestive. These in- 
clude the* chapters on “Social Mobility” 
and “Immigration and the Revolution,” 
and the Appendices dealing with illegal en- 
tries, race relations in New Mexico, folk 
lore, and the repatriated Mexican. Of 
fundamental value also are the author's 
suggestions regarding a permanent migra- 
tion policy, which should look toward pro- 
viding temporary rather than permanent 
migration. 

Constantine Panunzio 

University of California 

at Los Angeles 

Gamio, Mandel. TkeMexicanImmigrant. 

Pp. ix, 288. Chicago: The Chicago Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. $3.00. 

The best review of this book is contained 
in the introduction, written by Robert Red- 
field. Dr. Gamio, widely blown among 
scholars for his excellent study La Pobla- 
don del VaUe de Teotihuacan, undertook, 
during 1926-1927, an investigation of 
Mexican immigration to the United States 
under a subvention from the Social Science 
Research Council. Dr. Gamio and his 
assistants subjected a number of Mexican 
immigrants to “guided interviews” in the 
following manner: They provided them- 
selves with a “guide or classification of the 
most important mental and material typical 
characteristics of a series of individuals”; 
“established relations of ocmfidence with 
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the immigrant and got him to speak spon- 
taneously on matters that came naturally 
to him”: and when the immigrant “found 
himself in a state of voluntary eloquence, 
the observation was completed by direct 
questioning.” “As soon as the interviews 
were at an end we wrote down the results 
obtained.” In this manner the materials 
were reduced into the “documents” which 
are presented in this book. 

The materials are classified under eight 
general headings; The Mexican Leaves 
Home, First Contacts, The United States 
as a Base for Revolutionary Activity, 
The Economic Adjustment, Conflict and 
Race-Consciousness, The L^er and the 
Intellectual, Assimilation, and The Mex- 
ican American. Although there is matter of 
lively interest in these “documents,” they 
do not seem, to this reviewer, authentic. 
They lack that simplicity, aloofness, and 
reticence so characteristic of the typical 
Mexican immigrant. In fact they caimot 
be looked upon as documents at all, but 
rather the projection of the investigators^ 
points of view. Moreover, they are but 
tiny fragments of the life stories, gathered 
together in casual and hurried manner, and 
afford not even small glimpses into the inti- 
mate backgrounds, the migration experi- 
ences, the aims, and the mental reactions 
of the typical Mexican immigrant. On 
the other hand, the uniformity of these 
stories and their smoothness and easy 
continuity do not embody the temper 
and the experience of the Mexican im- 
migrant. 

Thus, both science and art have failed the 
investigators. Moreover, the generaliza- 
tions implied in the chapter and subchapter 
titles form a questionable practice. The 
listing of the fragmentary experiences of 
two individuals under the caption “The 
United States as a Base of Revolution- 
ary Activity” or under “Patriotism,” 
and so forth, is a doubtful scientific pro- 
cedure. 

Criticism might also be respectfully di- 
rected toward the Social Science Research 
Council for supporting this type of investi- 
gation. The social sciences cannot afford 
any longer to follow such methods if they 
are to achieve the dignity of science. Such 
funds as are available for direct research 


should be devoted to the establishment of 
laboratories which should be in direct and 
functional relationship with the people, the 
institutions, the processes, or the problems 
to be studied; in which studies should be 
conducted over long periods of time, as in 
the physical science laboratories, and where 
the primary concern should be to discover 
fundamental facts rather than to prepare 
materials for books or reports. 

There are dements of interest in this 
book, and some of the generalizations may 
prove useful. Some of the documents are 
faithful portrayals of the experiences typi- 
cal to the Mexican immigrant in the United 
States. 

CONSTANTINB PaITDIV^IO 
University of California 

Duhamel, Georges (Charijbs Miner 
Thompson, Translator). Arnenca the 
Menaoe: Scenes from the Life of the Future. 
Fp, XV, 217. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1931. $2.00. 

This is just another book about America, 
written in a clever way but containing for 
the most part the ordinary caustic observa- 
tions about the United States. There are 
the usual references to prohibition, the 
“movies,” the American l^guage, Ameri- 
can advertising, bathrooms, and standard- 
ization. It is largdy superficial and some 
of it is even mildly annoying. To under- 
stand the United States is not easy, even 
for a native of the country steeped in its 
atmo^here; and we need the detached ob- 
servations of the foreigner. But.reiteration 
of criticisms that have Kttie to recommend 
them but their facile devemess, not only 
irritates the object of such comments but, 
by adding to misinformation about America 
in Europe, increases friction. 

Out of justice to the French author it 
should be noted that the title does not ac- 
curately describe the contents of the volume. 
Moreover, the Preface is more thoughtful 
than the main text, and shows his reali- 
zation that whatever of weakness or of 
strength comes from the United States is 
spreading to Europe and profoundly influ- 
encing it. 

Ernest Minor Patterson 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Orth, Samuel Peter, and Cushman, 
Robert Eugene. American National 
GovernmenL Pp. ix, 766. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1931. $3.50. 
Crawford, Finxa Goff. State Govern- 
ment Pp. x, 535. New York; Henry 
Holt & Company, 1931. $3.50. 

These two works are valuable additions 
to the literature descriptive of the organiza- 
tion and functions of the government of the 
United States of America. They are com- 
plementary so far as their subject matter is 
concerned, but they differ in style and man- 
ner of presentation. 

American National Government was begxm 
as an individual undertaking by Professor 
Orth, and the manuscript was well along 
toward completion at the time of his death 
nine years ago. The task of bringing the 
text to completion by the addition of five 
chapters to the seventeen already prepared, 
and of making necessary additions and re- 
visions in the latter, was the task assumed 
by Professor Cushman. The reader will 
note with interest how well he has per- 
formed his task, not only with respect to the 
naaterial he has added, but in skillfully con- 
forming to the general method of treatment. 
In the chapters he has written, particularly 
those dealing with the Constitution and the 
courts, he is in familiar fields. 

Before one has read far into the volinne, 
he win discover that here is a work outstand- 
ing in style, in interpretation, and in bal- 
ance. The subject matter covered, which, 
although prepared for university classes 
primarily, will be of interest to the general 
reader, indudes chapters on the Constitu- 
tion, the office of President, the cabinet. 
Congress, the courts, and the government 
of the territories. This book will go far to 
popularize the study of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, not by making it simple but by 
showing our political system as a living in- 
stitution. Selected readings are published 
at the condusion of each chapter, and the 
test of the Constitution of the United 
States is included. 

jSfofe Government presents a subject in 
many rei^ects more difficult. Professor 
Crawford is not dealing with a single govern- 
ment but with forty-eight, as he suggests in 
the Preface. The difference in treatment 
that this requires is evident. Yet the work 


is done well. The structure of State govern- 
ment is described and there are chapters ’on 
legislative and administrative control of 
local government and a chapter each on 
municipal and county government. Such 
functions as the control of public utilities, 
education, the regulation of business, the 
conservation of health, and the labor prob- 
lem are treated in separate chapters. The 
book is full of information. It is accu- 
rate and up to date. There are copious 
footnotes as well as a well-organized Bib- 
liography. 

S. Gale Lowrie 

University of Cincinnati 

Shultz, William J. American Public 

Finance and Taxation, Pp. xxiii, 635. 

New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc,, 1931. 

$ 5 . 00 . 

Dr. Shultz was for some time connected 
with the National Industrial Conference 
Board. In writing this text he has had the 
advantage of the use of its files of research 
information, as well as those of the tax de- 
partment of the Prentice-Hall Corporation. 
The result is a very factual product, at 
times almost a handbook, so that the author 
accomplishes his stated purpose. He in- 
cludes somewhat more material than most 
other textbooks in the field, which fact has 
both its advantages and disadvantages. 
He is to be commended for the up-to-date- 
ness of the information he furnishes, as well 
as for giving considerable attention to the 
theory of taxation. With some of his con- 
clusions the doctors may disagree; but, after 
all, one of the uses of a test is to serve as a 
point of departure for the professor by giv- 
ing hiTYi something with which to differ. 

A commendable feature is the inclusion of 
chapters on the Constitutional aspects of 
taxation, in which frequent reference is 
made to court decisions. This is gratifying 
to the reviewer, who feels that the study of 
public finance in the past has been perhaps 
too much* in the realm of economics and not 
sufficiently in that of poKtical sdence. 
This, however, has been the fault not so 
much of the economist as of the political 
scientist. 

The book is arranged in a convenient 
number of chaptem for purposes of assign- 
ment. Division into numerons sections 
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and the use of heavy type for “important’’ 
points make it very usable. The latter 
feature may possibly occasionally tempt the 
hurried undergraduate to omit reading all 
the details of the lesson, but lends itself 
readily to review. Fifteen tables, three 
charts, an index of case citations, and a 
general index are included. Footnotes are 
copiously employed and suggested readings 
are listed at the end of each chapter. 
Taken all in all, this effort certainly de- 
serves consideration by those choosing a 
text in the field. 

H. R. Enslow 

Union College 

Hutchin-son, Ruth Gillette. State-Ad- 

mirmtered Locally-Shared Taxes, Pp. 

157. New York: Columbia University 

Press. $2.£5. 

One of the major problems in public 
finance is the disparity between functions 
and tax sources of the state and its local 
subdivisions. At one time “separation of 
sources,” and in more recent years state aid 
or subventions for special services, were ad- 
vanced as remedies. More radical tenden- 
cies are illustrated by the recent action in 
North Carolina whereby complete financial 
responsibility for schools and county roads 
was placed upon the state. 

This study deals with a more moderate 
method — state collection or administration 
of certain taxes, and the return of part or all 
of the proceeds to local units. The chief 
findings are as follows: 

(1) The number of taxes so administered 
and shared has increased from 17 prior to 
1900 to 142 in 1929, the greatest increase 
coming between 1920 and 1925, 

(2) In 1928, taxes returned amounted to 
5.6 per cent of total local tax revenue, com- 
pared with .9 per cent in 1902. 

(3) In 1928 the use of 61.2 per cent of 
such locally shared taxes was designated by 
the state, 

(4) In 50 per cent of the cases the pro- . 
ceeds are returned to the units where 
collected, but 69.5 per cent of the total pro- 
ceeds are reapportioned, due to the practice 
of reapportioning the more lucrative taxes. 

Separate chapters are given to corpora- 
tion, inheritance, motor transportation, 
and severance taxes, with a brief 


chapter on similar developments abroad. 
The author believes there is little justifica- 
tion for sharing the inheritance tax. For 
the others, it is suggested that the proceeds 
be pooled and returned “according to one 
criterion,” based on needs of the local dis- 
trict, and that the returns should be a fixed 
amount to eliminate fluctuations due to 
changes in tax revenues. It is admitted 
that this plan would require a complicated 
formula, but no attempt is made to con- 
struct one. The failure, after years of ex- 
perimenting in various states, to devise a 
satisfactory formula for distribution of 
school funds suggests the magnitude of the 
task and indicates that the rule-of-thumb 
methods now used will continue indefinitely. 

The book contains a Bibliography and a 
detailed citation of statutes for tracing de- 
velopment of such taxes in each state. 

C. P, White 

University of Tennessee 

Petper, Geoeg-e Whabton. Family Q'uar-^ 

rels: The President^ The Senate, The 

House, Pp. ix, 192. New York: Baker, 

Voorhis and Company, 1931. $2.50. 

This book consists of three lectures given 
by former Senator Pepper at the Univmity 
of Virginia in 1980. Domestic peace in the 
American governmental household has fre- 
quently been disturbed by the Senate in 
performing its functions of ratifying treaties 
and confirming appointments, and by both 
houses of Congress in exercising their power 
to conduct inquiries looking towards l^is- 
lation. Mr. Pepper’s views on the subjects 
wbich be discusses seem to tbe reviewer to 
be on tbe whole justified by the evidence. 
The apparently “unpromising partnership” 
of the President and the Senate in treaty- 
making he finds has “abundantly justified 
itself.” Even with the unexplored possi- 
bilities of Myers v. United States, one can 
scarcely disagree with him when he says: 
“While I adhere to the view that executive 
nominations should be rejected by the 
Senate only for reasons which everybody 
would agree to be suflEldient, yet I venture to 
record a protest against any conception of 
the executive office wliich invests it with 
uncontrollable power/* Congressional in- 
vestigations he finds imcontxolkble by 
any mere govanmental machineiy 
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evolved and subject only to sucli restraints 
as may be applied by liie development of 
public standards of fair play. 

The book is written with great lucidity 
and considerable grace of language and 
should be both interesting and valuable to 
those who wish a brief but trustworthy dis- 
cussion of the important problems with 
which it deals. 

Lane W. Lancastee 
University of Nebraska 

Williams, Benjamin H. The United 
States and DisarTmmenL Pp. xi, 361. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1931. $3,50. 
In his Influence of Sea Potoer upon His- 
tory, Mahan has demonstrated the decisive 
influence of sea power in the race for na- 
tional prosperity and dominance. Profes- 
sor Williams proves that in many crises, 
sea power has failed its confident possessors. 
Washington’s expression of faith in the 
French Navy as the power to “terminate 
the war” is shown to have been but a pious 
wish. For “instead of giving such aid, the 
French Navy scudded ofl . . . and did not 
come back.” For the United States, dis- 
armament signifies the abandonment of the 
desire to become sea-minded, created by the 
stirring of “the combat memories of the 
race” during the World War kept alive by 
“aggressively nationalistic groups” even 
after the restoration of peace. Professor 
WilKams courageously defends the thesis 
that this desire should be abandoned as a 
menace to American investments abroad 
and as a hindrance to commercial expan- 
sion. 

JoHA3mBs Matteen 
The Johns Hopkins University 

Mtees, DE3srTs P, The Reparation Settle- 
ment X980. Pp. xiii, 25^. Boston: 
World Peace Foimdation, 1930. $£.50. 
ScHACHT, Hjalmae (Gannett, Lewis, 
Translator). The End of Reparations. 
Pp. £43* New York: Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, 1931. $3.00. 
Bogbbs, James Harvey. America Weighs 
Her Gold. Pp. xiii, £45. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1931. $£.50. 
These three volumes in combination fur- 
nish an interesting and valuable survey of 


the present disturbed world scene. This 
review is being written just as the Advisory 
Committee on the Yoxmg Plan has pub- 
lished its report, and prior to the meeting of 
the proposed poHtical conference to which 
this report will be referred. The report and 
the volumes under review present the 
Young Plan, Germany the great debtor, 
and the United States the great creditor. 

Dr. Myers’ volume is a factual study. 
Starting with the Spa agreement of 19£0, 
the development of the problem is sketched, 
the meeting of the experts at Paris in 19£9 is 
described, and then in successive chapters 
the main features of the Young Plan are 
set forth. Over one hundred pages are de- 
voted to appendices in which are recorded 
the text of the Young Plan with a summary 
of the annexes, the leading documents 
connected with the Bank for International 
Settlements, and various agreements re- 
garding intergovernmental indebtedness. 
The value of this collection in so convenient 
a form is very great. 

Dr. Schacht’s treatment is in sharp con- 
trast. Smarting under his experiences 
since 19£S, he writes with vigor. His vol- 
ume is an attack upon the Allied Powers 
for the “immorality of the Versailles 
treaty,” for the “crime” of invading the 
Ruhr, for the disposition of Upper Silesia, 
and for “bleeding Germany white” through 
reparation collections. But it is also a bit- 
ter arraignment of the political leadership 
of Germany, particularly for the alleged 
failure of the Government to support him 
and his associates during the coiderence at 
Paris in 19£9, Even more, it is an indict- 
ment of the capitalist leadership of the 
world. One can almost fancy he is listen- 
ing to Lenin or Trotsky — “Never was the 
incapacity of the economic leaders of the 
capitalistic world so glaringly demon- 
strated as today.” 

The events of 1931 strongly support even 
so fiery a denunciation of the Young Plan, 
and warrant the title of the volume. The 
End of Reparations. At the moment, an 
extension of the Hoover moratorium seems 
more than probable in spite of the attitude 
of the American Congress, and there are 
few expert observers who now believe that 
payments will ever be resumed. Those 
who wish a forceful presentation of the 
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German case by one wbo was for many 
critical years tbe President of tLe Eeichs- 
bank and is now a leader in the opposition 
to the moderate German Government, will 
find this volume worth while. Its value 
in this regard is so great that it is not im- 
portant here to dwell upon some of its 
minor inconsistencies and weaknesses. 

Walther Rathenau on more than one oc- 
casion referred to Germany as the end link 
of a chain related to the other linka in but 
one direction, that of debtor. At the other 
end he saw the United States, with the 
opposite relationship, that of creditor. 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, and the 
rest were intermediate links and were both 
debtors and creditors. Professor Rogers, 
in America Weighs Her Gold, discusses the 
great creditor link in the chain. He 
frankly undertakes a simple and readable 
presentation of a topic that is usually pre- 
sented in a dry and tedious form, and he 
succeeds admirably. Any one who has 
even an elementary interest in the subject 
can follow his discussion of gold, the inter- 
national balance of payments, international 
debts, and the current business depression 
in its international aspects. He hopes to 
present later what he refers to as a ‘"more 
finished presentation.^^ 

Perhaps the most important idea in the 
volume is that of the difficulty in breaking 
out of our vicious circle. With an interest- 
ing quotation from Henri Fabre anent the 
behavior of a group of pine catei^illars. 
Professor Rogers emphasizes the in^ia of 
our business structure and of our mental 
processes. To break away from a vicious 
situation and establish new adjustments 
calls for greater adjustability than we seem 
to possess. Within narrow limits we secure 
better adaptations in our international 
economic life by fluctuations in gold move- 
ments, tourists' expenditures, and other 
items in the balance of payments; but they 
axe inadequate. Thus fax we are not ready 
to eliminate such obstacles as the rnter- 
govemment debts and excessive tariffs. 
Here and there the reviewer finds himself in 
disagreem^t, but only on minor points 
which need not be elaborated in so brief a 
review. 

Ernest Minor Patterson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lindsey, Edward. The International Ccmrt. 
Pp. xix, S47. Xew York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1931. $3.75. 

This is a useful contribution to the al- 
ready large literature bent on allaying 
American suspicions of the League of Na- 
tions in general and the World Court in 
particular. The sections dealing with the 
Hague Conferences, the plan, the compe- 
tence, the jurisdiction, the organization, the 
decisions, and the advisory opinions of the 
Court, and the Appendix are a matter-of- 
fact presentation of data available in more 
or less complete form in many other places. 

The chapters on the rise of international 
law and the growth of international society 
are well done. In them the author gives 
implicit expression of his own faith in the 
cause. One hates to add that such expres- 
sions of faith are, from their very nature, 
uncritical. 

In the Conclusion the author accepts the 
analogy of municipal courts and the Inter- 
national Court. Concerning the provisions 
of the Statute of the Court that a decision 
of the Court has no binding force except be- 
tween the parties, he points out that this 
“is true of the decision of the precise ques- 
tion at issue in any Court.” In this con- 
nection both friend and opponent of the 
Court should welcome the author’s demon- 
stration of analogy with regard to the fact 
that in the World Court the parties to the 
question at issue can be represented by 
judges of their own nationality, and that 
any other member of the bench may by 
virtue of national affiliation be either 
strongly favorable or equally hostile to one 
of the parties and the party’s cause. 

Johannes Mattern 
The Johns Hopkins University 

Cooke, W. Henry, and Stickjstet, Edith 
P. (Eds.) . Readings in European Inter- 
national Relations Since X879, Pp. xxxiv, 
1060. New York and London: Hnrper 
and Brothers, 1931. $4.00. 

This latest offering in Harper’s Historical 
Series makes a creditable effort to fill the 
long-felt need of a volume of readings to 
facilitate the teaching of the histoiy and 
diplomacy of the period from the Congr^s 
of Berlin to the Summer of 1929. It is vecy 
inclusive, giving not only fundamental 
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diplomatic and official documents but also 
autboritative statements and comments 
and newspaper selections, so that it fur- 
nisbes much material not available, or at 
least not conveniently available, for class 
use in most colleges or, indeed, universities. 

One hundred and eighty-three main 
topics are listed, and for many of them 
several selections are given. The five 
main divisions are: Part I. Diplomatic 
Europe, 1879-1914; Part 11. The Immedi- 
ate Origins of the War, June-August, 1914; 
Part m. The War, 1914-1918; Part IV. 
The Settlement, 1917-1920; Part V. Pe- 
orientation. In the latter part some of the 
topics are: the organization and work of the 
League and the Court; mandates; the 
Washington Conference; the Dawes Re- 
port; the outlawry of war; the Italo-Vatican 
agreement; and the Young Plan. 

Second only to the careful selection and 
editing of the items to be included in a 
book of readings, is the matter of introduc- 
tory, explanatory paragraphs to link them 
together into a consistent, narrative whole. 
This the editors have handled in an accept- 
able manner. It seems that it would have 
been better to use a distinctive type to set 
these introductory paragraphs off from the 
text of the selections. All in all, the collec- 
tion seems a very useful one. Under a 
skillful teacher it may very well occupy a 
large place in the plan of a course on the 
period. 

Harold R. Enslow 

Union College 

Carman, Harry J., and McKjee, Samuel. 

A Hisiory of the United States, YoL 1, 

1492-1865, Pp. xii, 904. New York: 

D. C. Heath & Company, 1931. $4.00. 

Last year Professor Carman published 
the first volume of a Social and Economic 
History of the United States, dealing with the 
yeans 1500 to 1820. The book under re^ 
view contains the material found in that 
volume somewhat reduced in size and di- 
vided into shorter chapters, with the addi- 
tion of an account of the story down to 
1865. Iffiis volume follows the same lines 
as the former, bringing into compass for 
classroom use much social mid cultural 
history not hitherto available for such pur- 
pose, The main thread of interpretation. 


which is socio-economic, does not omit the 
political but places it in its proper place as 
one of the many phases of American de- 
velopment. 

This work sets a new standard for text- 
books and gives college and university 
students a much more complete and vital 
knowledge of the variety of American effort 
and achievement. The book is very 
generously supplied with a number (48) oi 
valuable charts and maps, and a very inter- 
esting and enlightening feature is the series 
of illustrations. A convenient and com- 
prehensive book list is appended to each 
chapter. 

Roy F. Nichols 
University of Pennsylvania 

Oberholtzer, Ellis P. A History of the 
United States Since the Civil War. Vol- 
ume IV: 1878-1888. Pp. 743. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1931. 
$5.25. 

The plan and the method in the fourth 
volume are the same as those used in its 
predecessors. After a brief discussion of 
conditions accompanying recovery from the 
panic of 1873 come two long chapters on 
the Garfield and Arthur administrations 
and the election of 1884. Following a long 
digression on the Chinese problem, two 
other chapters deal exhaustively with three 
years of the first Cleveland administration. 
The two concluding chapters are devoted 
to conditions in the South and the West. 

The political phases of this book are en- 
riched by the use of the Sherman, Cleve- 
land, and Chandler papers which have 
never been used in their entirety by one 
scholar before. These papers supply nu- 
merous details which are new, without 
changing the general outline of the story. 
The last two chapters are the most valuable, 
especially that dealing with the South. 
Here the author has made an extensive 
search for material, especially in Govem- 
meat reports, with very interesting results. 

As is usual, in these volumes there is a 
minimum of interpretation and synthesis* 
The political story which is here developed 
is a depressing one. The more facts we 
learn about politics in the seventies and the 
eighties, the more we must face fraud, 
chicanery, and i^oHsmanship of the worst 
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sort. But at the same time our economic 
development was increasingly tremendous, 
and it is to be hoped that in ids next volume 
Dr. Oberholtzer will devote more space to 
this phase and give us the benefit of his 
great Imowledge by expressing his opinions 
on the relations of politics and business in 
those active years before the turn of the 
century. 

Rot F. Nichols 
University of Pennsylvania 

Langee, William L. European Alliances 
and Alignments. Pp. ix, 509. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. $5.00. 
This is a work of exceptional significance 
to all students of the history of European 
international relations. In scholarly merit 
and finality it ranks with the author’s 
Franco-Russian Alliance (19£9) to which 
it is complementary. It is diplomatic 
history of the best sort, because it projects 
the activities of the diplomats upon the 
larger background of political and economic 
development, which in a last analysis must 
determine the direction of all important 
diplomatic effort. The book is the more 
timely because so much of what is being 
written today on the diplomatic history of 
the prewar period loses itself in a meticulous 
analysis of diplomatic notes and reports 
which can be properly interpreted only by a 
thorough knowledge of the economic and 
imperialistic ambitions of the powers con- 
cerned. Fortunately the author is familiar 
with these, and the book may be said to be 
extraordinarily well grounded. The treat- 
ment is objective and factual, the interest 
being sustained by an unusually logical 
presentation of facts and events. 

In general, one is impressed with the 
extent to which purely European issues 
dominate the Even Bismarck, 

who, far more th^ other statesmen, sensed 
the impending changes toward the end of 
his career, nevertheless was **to the end 
primarily a Continental statesman” (p. 
104). BBs policy to maintain the status 
quo by *^a series of security pacts”; his 
persdstent efforts to relieve the pressure on 
the Gennan frontier by diverting the Euro- 
pean powers into colonial fields; and the 
coa&cting ambitions of Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and Great Britain in the Near 


East are the main concern of the book. 
This naturally brings under review the 
readjustments after the Franco-Prussian 
War; the war scare of 1875 and the crisis of 
1887; the Balkan problems; the Russo- 
Turkish War and the Congress of Berlin; 
the Triple Alliance; English occupation of 
Egypt; the growth of an intense nationalism 
in France and Russia; Bismarck’s League of 
Peace, and “the end of the Bismarckian 
system.” Colonial and naval rivalry and 
economic imperialism which occupied the 
stage of Europe in the decade immediately 
following do not yet appear as major issues. 

Exception will be taken by some to the 
thesis that the dismissal of Bismarck in 
1890 and the failure to renew the Rein- 
surance Treaty with Russia mark “the end 
of the Bismarckian system.” Since the 
author means by the system the imderlying 
objectives of Bismarck and the policies he 
followed to obtain them, the reviewer is in 
complete accord with the statement. Fol- 
lowing upon the Chaneelloris dismissal and 
Emperor William II’s refusal to renew the 
iasuxance treaty, Russia broke away from 
Germany’s tutel^e to form the fiance 
with France, while Germany struck out if 
not entirely on a new course {Nem Kws) 
at least on one so lacking in clear-cut ob- 
jectives and methods that it could no longer 
be regarded as the system of Bismarck. 

William E. Lingelbach 
University of Pennsylvania 

Tillman, Cabroll. How to Forecast a 
Bull Market. Pp. £45. Boston: Eco- 
nomic Publications, Inc., 1931, $5.00. 
Here is another book about how to de- 
fraud the business cycle. An overcautious 
reviewer might reject it as mere advertising 
and be technically correct. So frequent 
and so adulatory are the references to the 
success of the author’s private forecasting 
service and system, attested by excerpts 
from literally scores of letters and telegrams, 
that one should not be surprised to discover 
at the end the familiar “ Do-it-now” special 
price subscription coupon. Nevertheless, 
though he brags about it a man may be a 
scientist, and he may have a contribution 
even if he peddles it. 

Tillman’s formula for buying and sellh^ 
common stocks (he has only contempt foi* 
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other investments) is grounded on what he 
conceives to be an nnchanging and natural 
relationship between the volume of physical 
production of goods and stock prices. As 
history this appears sound, and one even is 
indined to accept Tillman’s dictum that 
not only is man’s consuming ability (re- 
flected by production volume) not in- 
finitely inflexible, but it fluctuates rather 
narrowly within fairly predictable limits. 
(Colonel Ayres* studies back to 1790 bear 
him out.) Even on the author’s next step 
in logic, which he bases on records only to 
1879, one can concur: The danger mark for 
business on the up-swing appears to come 
when production volume reaches or goes 
through 107% per cent of 100 or normal 
in the Annalist monthly index; on the down- 
swing the turn is indicated at 87, When 
the first happens, it is time to sell common 
stocks; when the second, to buy. 

With so much we can heartily agree, hut 
two stumbling blocks yet remain to con- 
found the tightest economic history and the 
most intelligently cast formula. One is 
inherent in every attempt to see the future. 
The second is the bogey of the professional 
forecaster in particular. To take the first: 
History, especially economic history, may 
not repeat; and if it does not, making all 
the allowances you may, what of your sys- 
tem? Tillman has thought of this too, and 
decides to stake all on the permanence of 
the market-production relationship. As 
for the second, the temptation, the neces- 
sity even, of a commercial service is to try 
to call the turn more and more accurately, 
to confound one’s competitors and critics, 
and so to sell more subscriptions. Hence, 
the general formula is restated specifically, 
to make it easier to read, to make it avail- 
able for literally everybody with a dollar 
to invest. Here are the plain words of the 
goid^ rule: “Purchases in depression made 
within six months after 87 has been touched 
win always he within 15 per cent of the 
actual lows. Stocks sold within six months 
after the business index hits 107% will 
always be within 15 per cent of the top” 
(p. 99). This medhanical yardstick is 
given in spite of strictures dsewhere on the 
folly of trying to pick an exact time to buy 
or sell, and of statistics for example which 
show lags of as many as 10 months between 


87 and the cycle bottom. And this is his 
downfall For, following the system, when 
the production index went to 86.8 in July 
1980, it touched off the signal to buy; in 
fact the Tillman Service published June 
1981 as the absolute market low for the 
current cycle. Yet since this promised low 
we have experienced (up to December 
1931) two more sinking spells of alarming 
pitch and speed, and the Standard Statistics 
industrial average is SO points below the 
low levels of that month. Six months 
from July 1930 takes one only to January 
1931; and with the most charitable wish in 
the world, one cannot read into price 
changes since then a decline of only 15 per 
cent. 

It is an over-easy feat to sit back and 
wait for others, more bold, to make mis- 
takes — a too common practice of the 
academician. TVhat shall be concluded, 
in all helpfulness, on the spectacle of a 
system ” which would seem always to have 
worked, but which breaks down in an ex- 
ceptional time? It is true that in bull 
times it is hard for optimists to make mis- 
takes, and market services and systems 
flourish like Jonah’s gourd. It is true like- 
wise that looking back is safer as a guide of 
conduct for the past than for the future. 
At the same time, these are unusual days, 
and a mere pedant, if he had phrased Till- 
man’s very conclusions in the usual tenta- 
tive scholastic tone, would probably escape 
rather easily and live to patch up the whole 
embarrassing exception in a new edition. 
It is just here that the cocksure business 
prophet is hoist on his own petard. Eco- 
nomics is not yet a science, and books such 
as this are the evidence. 

C. A. Kttlp 

University of Pennsylvania 
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